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Cargoes sweat too 


And when they do, rust, staining and other to ensure that condensation cannot occur, 





damage may be the result. ““Cargo sweat” Control of the atmosphere for comfort 
occurs when ships pass from cold to warm or industrial processes is the business of 
climates. A change from warm to cold can Thermotank—on land, sea and in the air. 
cause condensation on the ship’s structure, The Company pioneered the first air 
known as “ship sweat’. Shipowners have conditioning of ships more than fifty 
found the answer to both problems is years ago. Today Thermotank maintain 
Thermotank Drihold equipment. Thismain- an unequalled service covering every 
tains close control of ventilation and drying majorshipping route throughout the world. 
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THERMOTANK LIMITED, GOVAN, GLASGOW, S.W.1 
Telephone: Govan 2444, 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE, AUSTRALIA, CANADA, GERMANY hei Qed 


HOLLAND, SCANDINAVIA, SOUTH AFRICA, PERSIAN GULF, U.S.A. 
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What do these famous 












PA\\ {© ONE sctms quite to remember. 
: The Hennessy family in Cognac 
say that when they first used the 


symbol many decades ago, letters such as 
V.S.O.P. and X.O., as well as the famous 
« markings, were chalked on the hogs- 
heads of brandy by the blender as his per- 
sonal guide to the brandy’s maturity. 
V.S.O.P. probably meant * Very Special 
Old Pale’ 

Nowadays, however, as an indication 
of age and quality, the letters V.S.O.P 
on liqueur brandics have become as 
equivocal in the brandy trade as the 
desctiption ‘ Final Night Extra* on an 
evening newspaper 

But one thing is certain. The abel 
‘V.S.O.P." means nothing unless coupled with 
the name of a shipper whose stocks are good 
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enough, large enough and old enough 
to ensure continuity of quality and age. 

Note for the Curious. Why ‘Very 
Special Old PALE’? Because once upon 
a time there was a fashion for BROWN 
BRANDY, which was heavily coloured 
by the addition of burnt sugar. 


An Invitation to a 
Memorable Experience 


When you are on holiday in France, 
visit the Hennessy premises in Cognac. 
There you will learn with your own eves 
and palate what V.S.O.P. was originally 
meant to stand tor. 

You will see the vast stocks of matured 
and maturing brandies. You will be able 
to taste their quality—choosing at tan- 
dom from this hogshead and that: and 
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you will learn why Hennessy 
loses none of its brilliance as it 
ages, but rather gains in character 

as it mellows in the wood. 
You will learn from such a visit 
why no one in the world can offer you 


a better choice of genuinely aged Liqueur 
Cognacs than 


HENNESSY 


V.S.0.P. ~ X.O EXTRA 

PS —flenne «xx is verv often served as @ 
liqueur, and why not? It is drawn from the very 
same stocks as it i matured for 
@any years in w 

Incidentally, it was Maurice [lennessy who, in 
the year 1865, chose the star as a syml hired 
by the device embodied in the wis uch in bis 
office. You can see it for yourself when you visit 
Cognac 
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Go far and fast 
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Here is the rich, rare comfort you have always desired. 2} litre O.H.V. engine of 
In this car you are completely relaxed. And let’s 110 B.H.P. at 4,400 r.p.m. * S| 
admit it, one feels proud of the way the PATHFINDER : 
12in. Hydraulic Brakes 
is singled out and admired. But the worth of 
: é Independent Front Suspension ir 
this car—the best of all Rileys—goes deeper than the 
j - * 
sweeping grace of its brilliant styling. You must Sn eee E 
a 
drive the Pathfinder. It is the only possible Real Leather Upholstery 
* 
way to appreciate its performance. Visit Seating for Six . 
your Riley Dealer and see for yourself what he means Borg-Warner Overdrive is — 
when he says “‘Riley for Magnificent Motoring”’. available as an optional extra. 


The byrtliax-~< 














RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 


London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 Pall Mall, S.W.1 Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Lid. Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London W.1 
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you give her 
a Vari-Typer ? 





complete type change with a 
turn of the wrist 


lLeeeocus Leooewsue 


* She becomes your office compositor—quick on-the-spot producer 
of master copy for all purposes and processes ; 


She can ‘ set up’ all your brochures, catalogues, circulars, etc., 
as well as all your internal forms and other printed matter; 


@ s:. has at her disposal hundreds of instantly changeable type faces 
in various styles and sizes ; 


Her Vari-Typer, so easily operated, gives her changeable vertical 
and horizontal spacing and automatic margin ‘ justification ’ ; 


Foreign language copy and scientific and technical symbols present 
no problems to her ; 


She can * letter up’ large drawings for you—even up to 6 ft. in 
length ; 


Her finished copy is reproduction copy, with perfect uniformity of 
impression, ready for printing by direct plate, photo-offset or 
stencil methods. 


When you give her 
a Vari-Typer 
you save time, trouble 
and money 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS OR TO AR- 
RANGE A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION, 
PLEASE WRITE OR TELEPHONE: VARI-TYPER 
DISTRIBUTORS, (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD., 
210, EUSTON RD., LONDON, N.W.1. Tel: EUSton 
3238/9 and NATIONAL HOUSE, 36, ST. ANNE 
STREET, MANCHESTER. Tel: BLACKFRIARS 9955 











.For our new catalogue E, write 





Do you still wind your watch? 











Winding a watch is a nuisance. Outmoded. Un- 
necessary ! 


But, you never have to wind a Mido. It starts 
winding itself the instant you .put it- on, 
keeps winding as you wear it. Yet for all 
its slim elegance, a Mido wants no pam- 
pering: Swim with your Mido. Play 
tennis with it. 100% waterproof. 
Shock-protected. Anti-magnetic, 
Unbreakable mainspring. The 
worry-free watch! 


Mido makes only self-winding 
watches - the world’s largest 
gift selection. And, isn’t it 
time you replaced your own 
watch with a modern, self- 
winding timepiece ? 


Mido watches are sold and 
serviced in 65 countries. Ask 
to see them at better jewellers. 


Mido Watch Company, Bienne, 
Switzerland, or 





Mido Watch Company of America, 
Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Stalniess steel case 

a with 18 carat gold markers 
owerwind 

14 or 18 carat gold case 

with 18 carat gold markers 

and hands 


THE WATCH YOU NEVER HAVE TO WIND 





PROPOSALS... 


Pw» PROPOS. 
i j for 


ETHYLENE 


od 


9) 98) MOLTALE 
for 


PRSULPHURI VANULON 


pines from the Kellogg International 
Corporation is the solution and recom- 
mendation to a specific problem confronting 
executives and engineers charged with super- 
vising large capital expenditure for petroleum 
refineries and petrochemical plants. KIC 
proposals often require hundreds of engin- 
eering man hours to prepare and contain 
economic studies, process schemes, estimates 
of labour and material, engineering and con- 
struction schedules and other technical data. 
Of equal importance—Kellogg International 
Corporation proposals embody the experi- 
ence and knowledge of a world-wide organization, which has been actively participating in 
engineering and construction for the petroleum and petrochemical industries since their inception. 


When planning a capital investment in these fields, a Kellogg International Corporation proposal 
is usually the most economic approach to solving your problems. 


Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH SQ. LONDON + W! 


SOCIETE KELLOGG + PARIS 
THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION - NEW YORK 


COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA + RIO DE JANEIRO 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA - CARACAS 
SUBSIDIARIES OF 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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The Chairman speaks ...on 


SHIPOWNERS AND TAXATION 


‘What the shipping industry has been saying for years is now passing from the theoretical to the 
practically demonstrable stage, viz., that earnings, less taxes, cannot keep pace with the increased 
cost of replacing the older units of the fleet . .. One obvious “counter-measure” would be for 
British shipowners to take advantage of the protection afforded by suitable Colonial flags to build 
up their fleets by means which are denied to them through excessive taxation in the Mother 
Country.’ Sir Ernest Murrant, Chairman of Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., in his annual statement 
published in The Birmingham Post, Sept. 4th, 1956. 

‘Companies with their ships registered under flags of ‘‘advantage” or “‘convenience” continue 
to thrive in happy and almost total avoidance of taxation, and will be in a very strong competi- 
tive position in the future. If Cunard had been able to work under a company registered under a 
flag of ‘‘advantage”’ instead of in Britain, their profits over the six years 1949 to 1954 would have 
been increased by over £14m. saved in taxation.’ Col. D. H. Bates, Chairman of Cunard Steam- 
Ship Co., Ltd., in his annual statement published in the Birmingham Post, April 23rd, 1956. 


Companies wishing their reports and statements to reach a wide and influential market throughout 
the United Kingdom’s most important manufacturing centre, publish them in... 


The Birmingham Post 


~ LONDON OFFICE: 88 FLEET STREET, E.C.4 - FLEET STREET O8TE 
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All eyes on the girl with the Sensimatic! 


Of course they all envy her—they envy her for her ability 
to do superior work with less effort on her Burroughs 
Sensimatic. It’s the truly modern accounting machine with 
the exclusive sensing panel that automatically follows the 
correct accounting prgcedure—makes so many decisions 
formerly left to the operator. It simplifies the most complex 
operations. The Sensimatic is her pride and joy—so easy to 
learn, so fast, so accurate. And so versatile! Each sensing 
panel permits a choice of four jobs with a turn of the knob. 
That’s why your Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machine 
will stay modern—when you change accounting methods, 


just change the panel, not the machine. It’s a long-term 


investment in modern accounting. To see how you cou! 

speed up your work with the Sensimatic, call your neares! 
Burroughs office. Burroughs Adding Machine Limite, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. , 


¢urroughs 


Sensimatic 
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GODFREY [A vis 


Europe’s first name 
in Car Rental 
LOW WINTER RATES 


TARIFF 1. TIME and MILEAGE \ whichever 
TARIFF 2. NO MILEAGE CHARGE J is cheaper 


ANNUAL AND SHORT-TERM CONTRACT RENTAL 








7 ECCLESTON STREET, S.W.1 


Tel : SLOane 0022 hove 
also at Neasden Lane, London, N.W.10 GODFREY DAVIS 
(GLAdstone 6474) i} 99 Avenue de Nealily, 


Neuilly-sur-Seine, 
(Tel : SABlons 98-13) 


——-WE USE EXCLUSIVELY SHELL » 100 4 MOTOR Oll—— 
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in Hydro-electric Plants 


Glenfield Water Control Equipment, the 
range of which offers a complete selection of 
Valves, Gates and other appliances for the 
Headworks, Pipelines and Power Stations, 
is extensively employed to give efficient and 
reliable control in many of the World’s most 
important Hydro-electric Schemes. 








Head Office and Works : KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 
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ONE of the 


regular features in 


Newsweek 


The American Magazine 


of INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 


Available from all better bookstalls, 


Price One and Sixpence 


Newsweek 
Morris House, Jermyn Street, London, $.W.! 
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Don’t spoil the ship for a ha’porth All the best * 


of tar—or for want of know ing what 
kind of paper is exactly right for any PAP } RS 
business or industrial purpose, Ordinary 


or out of the ordinary; old-established meet at 
use or about to sail uncharted seas; if 


n , te b | 
there’s a need for paper there’s a need S Pp 
for Spicers paper knowledge. 
oa ** Best ’’— not necessarily the rarest or most expensive, but always, 
unquestionably the best of its kind—whether for printing, 
packaging, wrapping or writing. Spicers personal writing papers 
are a good example ; ask your stationer to show you the Spicers range 


—a wide choice of fine quality finishes at prices to meet every need. 


SPICERS LIMITED + 19 NEW BRIDGE STREET + LONDON EC4 «+ BRANCHES THROUGHOUT BRITAIN « 


ASSOCIATED & SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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THE 


BEAUFORT 
RESTAURANT 


ABERCORN ROOMS 
GREAT EASTERN HOTEL 


Liverpool St., London, E.C.2 


The City’s newest and most exclusive 

restaurant offering the finest English and 

French cuisine. The ideal luncheon 
rendez-vous. 





Peter Rattazzi will attend to your requirements 


TELEPHONE : AVENUE 4363 














What is at Stake? 


A special 28 page study, with 
comprehensive tables and a detailed 
map in colour, 

provides an essential background 

to the burning issue of 

the moment. 


| 
| MIDDLE EAST OIL 


Sections include :— 
MIDDLE EAST EMERGENT 
CAPITAL IN OIL 
IN WORLD PERSPECTIVE 
TRANSPORT BOTTLENECK 
HOW MUCH FOR EUROPE? 








©@ 
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Do not miss this in the 
November issue of 


The BANKER 


Edited by Wilfred King 


FROM BOOKSTALLS ye ww 4 rtd THE PUBLISHER, 
72, COLEMAN STREET, 
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“What's afoot 
at SEMTEX? 


Floors, naturally, because Semtex are 
flooring experts. They specialise in 
\ every aspect of floor-laying. 

























Whatever the material, however 

it is laid, Semtex know more about 
it than most people. 

They have their own Design Unit; 
their own research laboratories; 
their own factory, 
maintenance teams and even 
their own Floor Laying 
School. It’s a unique service, 
and available throughout 
the country, so if 
flooring is any part of 
your business, you 
might find the 
Semtex service 
useful—and very 
profitable. Why not 
get in touch ? 














SEMASTIC DECORATIVE TILES - VINYLEX TILES 
SEMFLEX TILES - SEMBLOC - SUREFOOT TILES 
RUBBER FLOORING + LINOLEUM + QUARRY TILES 
TERRAZZO ~- CORK TILES - INDUSTRIAL FLEXIMERS 
SHIP’S DECKING - ANTI-CORROSION FLOORING 


OF ALL KINDS 


Write for our brochure 
“What's Afoot at Semtex” 
which gives complete 
details of our service 


SEMTEX 


@ THE FLOORING SPECIALISTS 


SEMTEX LIMITED + A DUNLOP COMPANY « SEMTEX HOUSE - LONDON - N.W.9 
TELEPHONE: HENDON 6543 Jalo 
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“Uday 
There’s news ... excellent news... for every “MUI y 


one interested in al -purpose adding-calculators. Monroe models 
Miss Monroe's excited, 


in this category, both hand and electrically operated machines, She's highly delighted, 

have been restyled and re-designed to give simpler, smoother, At news thet will soon be the talk of the 
: : . . UN's! LA7's! 

faster operation than ever before. These new LN’s and LA7’s are town . . . UN's! LAT's 


: : . i They're new and... good heavens! - oy 
streets ahead of anything else in their class. But there’s more to Their quolity’s UP and their prices ere DOWNI ARE Lt 


it than this. Improved production methods, geared to the growing 
demand for this type of calculator, have actually enabled us to 
reduce prices. 


This is the LN-160 


... an entirely new model incorporating all the 
latest improvements and precision-built to give an 
incomparably smooth and satisfying action. Test it for yourself. 

It may well prove to be perfectly adequate for ail 
your requirements though it costs only £85! 












Monroe Calculating Machine Company Ltd. 
Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
CO Vent Garden 0211 





Penton Please write for full specifications. \ occas: Sia » 
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FORK LIFTS 
FOR HIRE 



















size 14° x 10° 
(354 x 25) cm.) 


Bes: QUALITY and beautifully finished 
one-piece cut PIGSKIN document case, leather lined through- 
out, fitted with strong zip fastener on three sides permitting 
flat opening. Available at the ridiculously low price of 
£4 ($11.75), including up to three initials stamped in gold 
block lettering, packing and postage free to any part of 





the world. ‘The ideal Christmas gift. Send remittance Repairs and 
and order together with initials to :— maintenance 
expertly 
b. LEWIS | carried 
67 PICCADILLY + LONDON - WI (almosi opposit. the Rit: me out 
Telephone Number : Hyde Park “900, 


Apply : 
L. LIPTON LTD., Phoenix Works, Lamprell Street, Bow, 
Telephone : ADVance 3345 & 2442. 


Europe’s most exclusive retailers of Fine quality Leather goods, 
Document cases, Luggage for Air-Travel and Ladies’ handbags. 
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You can start your business trip at Southampton 








...you rein America 
the moment you step on board 


IN THE PERFECT ATMOSPHERE FOR BUSINESS CONTACTS * 





A® THE THINGS that say “America” —the easy courtesy of 
the Deep South, the streamlined efficiency, the glamour, 
the glitter, the heart-warming friendliness—all these are yours 
only two hours away from London! 

Over the fifty feet of gangplank onto the famed “ United 
States” or her running-mate the “America” and you're in 
America; the luxury, the hospitality and the gaiety of this 
friendly country surround you. 

And if you’re a businessman, remember that here is the per- 
fect atmosphere to lay the foundations of a really successful 
business trip. In informal, friendly surroundings you meet the 
men who might make all the difference. But there’s fun 
aboard, too, lots of it. You'll find the few days that separate 
you from New York pass all too quickly. You travel fast in 
the utmost comfort when you travel by United States Lines. 


* IMPORTANT! MEMO TO A BUSINESSMAN 


As a British businessman, you have great advantages to reap if you 
travel by United States Lines. You have time, first of all, to adjust 
yourself to the American atmosphere and the American tempo 
before you arrive in New York. 

And, most important, a fresh contact is more easily made under 
the sociable conditions aboard ship than over an office desk; the 
people you meet may turn out to be more than just good friends— 
they may be useful friends. 





THRIFT SEASON FARES 
Fares from 
s.s. UNITED STATES s.s. AMERICA 
ist Class £125. 0.0. Ist Class £105.10.0. 
Cabin Class £78.10.0. Cabin Class £71.10.0. 
Tourist Class £61.10.0. Tourist Class £59. 0.0. 











Fares and dollar credits for onboard expenses payable in sterling 


Unter Soles Lines 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.WJ 
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*“ We'd had a fire. And as a result produc- 
tion ceased entirely until repairs could be 
effected. The damage was covered by our 


fire policy, of course. But we could still 
have been out of pocket and very worried 
if it hadn’t been for ‘The Northern’. 
They paid us our lost profit and all usual 
overheads as well as the wages of our 
workmen during the interruption, amount- 
ing in all to £6,050.” 


This ts an ACTUAL CASE taken from our 
records. Businesses of all kinds and all sizes 
can protect themselves against such losses through 
* The Northern’s’ Consequential Loss Policy. 











¥ FIRE °* LIFE ° MARINE °* ACCIDENT °¢ 





MOTOR 
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See Ape 





Boy 





For CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS 
(Following Fire, Explosion, etc.) INSURANCE 
You'll be on good terms with 
THE 


NORTHERN 
ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON ABERDEEN 


1 Moorgate 1 Union Terrace 





Established 1836 Group Asses exceed {68,000,000 


* HOUSEHOLD *+ PENSIONS * ENGINEERING ‘* TRADE RISKS 
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Splenetic Isolation 


IR ANTHONY EDEN has isolated Britain, except fer the 
company of France. On Tuesday, having addressed an 
outmoded and questionable ultimatum to Egypt and Israel, he 

got a majority in a deeply divided House of Commons, observing : 
“ Honourable Gentlemen may, if they like, impugn our judgment. 
I hope they will not impugn our motives.” But that is precisely what 
must be done. What was the prime motive ? Was it to stop the 
fighting which Israel had started by moving faster than the Security 
Council could move ? Or was it to carry out a project cherished since 
July: the seizure of the Suez Canal and the forcible overthrow of 
Colonel Nasser ? The Israeli raid into the Sinai peninsula prompted 
the British government, not to set about inducing the Israeli forces to 
go back to their own territory, but to offer Egypt two alternatives: an 
Anglo-French occupation of the Suez Canal with Egyptian assent, or 
an Anglo-French occupation of the Suez Canab against Egyptian 
opposition. As a result, statesmen all over the world are bracketing 
Britain and France with Israel as aggressors. 

Egypt having chosen the second alternative, Britain and France 
have attacked a state which, however great its recent misdemeanours, 
was at the time the victim of an armed assault.. This is a gambler’s 
throw; upon it the Prime Minister has hazarded not only his own 
political future and that of his Government, but, vastly more important, 
his country’s position, interest, and reputation in the world. For an 
Opposition officially to oppose a war after hostilities have started is, 
in modern times, unprecedented ; but so, too, is what Sir Anthony 
Eden has done. 

On the night before the ultimatum, Israel had invaded Egyptian 
territory on a scale that the Israelis described as “more than reprisals 
but less than war.” Fighting was in progress as Sir Anthony spoke 
in the Commons on Tuesday; by accounts then current, it was 
approaching the Suez Canal. He and the French Prime Minister 
therefore called on both parties to withdraw ten miles from the Canal 
banks on either side, and to agree that an Anglo-French force should 
temporarily—“I repeat temporarily”’—step into that coveted area 
with the double purpose of holding the belligerents apart and of safe- 
guarding free passage for shipping. Failing compliance with this 
request within twelve hours, “ British and French forces will intervene 
in whatever strength may be necessary to secure compliance.” In a 
passage hard to reconcile with this ultimatum, Sir Anthony added that 
Britain had sought an immediate meeting of the Security Council. 

The intention was that the 12-hour ultimatum should stand what- 
ever the Council decided, for when it met the British representative 
had instructions that caused a British veto to be used there for the first 
time. He vetoed first an American resolution calling on both 
belligerents to withdraw and on other states to refrain from using or 
threatening force in the area, and then a Russian resolution 
which left out the second part of the exhortation. On Wednesday 
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Britain and France voted, again in a minority of two, 
against calling the special session of the Assembly that 
is meeting as we go to press. 


Whatever the undoubted earlier and continued provo- 
cations of Colonel Nasser’s policies, to invite Egypt to 
abandon its only tenable line of defence against attack 
from the east, and Israel to take up positions more than, 
100 miles inside the Egyptian border, was the act of a 
partisan rather than a policeman. If the motive had 
been simply to stop the fighting and to save British 
shipping from harm, the first obvious course’ would 
have been to order merchantmen to stay away, and the 
second to aim the intervention at positions not on the 
canal but nearer the violated armistice line. Inexorably, 
the evidence suggests that the Anglo-French decision 
was primarily aimed not at keeping the peace, but at 
recapturing the ground lost when President Nasser 
nationalised the Suez Canal in July. This strange cabal, 
Sir Anthony Eden, M. Mollet, M. Pineau and Mr 
Lloyd, may have much to 
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Canal traffic, the Americans were ready to carry, and 
if need be to supply, western Europe’s oil ; their attitude 
will not be the same if the flow of traffic is now stopped 
—as for the present it has already been—by British and 
French action. 

Grievous liabilities in other fields are only too 
abundant. Britain and France, by acting in direct 
contradiction to the wishes of the United States, 


have ensured that the Tripartite Declaration of . 


1950 (which bound all three to “take action both 
within and outside the United Nations ” if the Pales- 
tinian frontiers or armistice lines were violated) is 
deprived of its one merit—its tripartite character. By 
vetoing a simple resolution condemning an aggressor, 
they have subordinated Security Council procedure to 
self-interest and reduced it to emptiness. Worse, the, 
have invited the use against themselves of the Assembly 
procedure devised in the black days of Korea to deprive 
communist aggression of the shield of the Russian veto 

Just as grave is the extent to 





answer for. Once their troops [—— 
have landed on Egyptian soil, 
they are no longer masters of 
the word “ temporarily.” Sup- 
pose, as is likely, their action 
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Association, but their action 
now puts his failings in the shade. By it, they are in 
effect doing their worst to justify the “ imperialist ” label 
they so much (and, as it seemed, so rightly) resented 
when he applied it two months ago. It is they, not he, 
who have loosened the linchpin of the Atlantic Alliance. 


They have so played their hand as to cause Washing- 
ton soberly to suspect collusion between Britain and 
France (ready, as it seems there, to stop at nothing to get 
back on to the canal bank) and Israel (driven desperate 
by Cairo’s repeated boasts that “In two years’ time we 
shall be strong enough to wipe Israel out ”). Arab allega- 
tions of British collusion with Israel were a foregone 
conclusion, but it has been maladroit to the point of 
folly so to frame and execute Anglo-French policy as 
to give birth to the same belief in the United States. 

One major consequence of alienating the American 
government is described in a note on page 439; if 
President Nasser had blocked or bungled the Suez 


their best to demolish such 
inclination to a western alliance as survives amongst 
their remaining Arab friends, such as Nuri Pasha 
—who has already declared himself united with 
Egypt in its struggle. In the larger Asian world. 
they have supplied Soviet propagandists with enough 
anti-colonial material for a decade. They may even 
have transferred to their own account some of the 
odium which “ uncommitted ” countries were attaching 
to the Soviet Union for its action in Hungary. 


A week ago Mr Nehru, questioned about eastern 
Europe, said: “It is not for us to interfere in any 
way, even by expressing an opinion.” In contrast, the 
Indian government issued on Wednesday a statement 
which referred bluntly to the Anglo-French interven- 
tion as an act of aggression that might lead to large- 
scale war. Formal protests were also made by Indonesia, 
and on Thursday violent anti-British demonstrations 
were reported from Pakistan. The messages sent the 
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same day by Marshal Bulganin and Marshal Voroshilov 
to Mr Nehru and President Soekarno urging a new con- 
ference of the Asian-African “ Bandoeng” powers in 
view of the threat to their interests, show that Moscow 
did not lose a moment before following through. 

* 

On the best allowance, there are too few conceivable 
advantages to measure against this deadweight of clear 
loss. Even if the Eden-Mollet technique achieves 
what it is intended to achieve—which is, presumably, 
a shock sharp enough to bring about the end of fighting, 
the fall of President Nasser and recovery of some 
permanent western authority over Suez Canal traffic— 
the damage still promises to be out of proportion. It 
may or may not become possible when the fighting is 
over to devise an international zone between Egypt 
and Israel which might serve as a secure additional 
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route between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. 
But even then, could Britain and France expect to be 
immune from the disastrous longer-term repercussions 
of what they are doing—repercussions that include an 
upsurge of Asian and African mistrust, as well as a 
loss of American and Commonwealth goodwill ? 

These thoughts force sober men in Britain to the 
conclusion that French ministers stung to fury by 
Egyptian support of the Algerian rebels are not the best 
counsellors for a British Prime Minister smarting at 
his betrayal by an Egyptian president whose advocate 
he once was. To attack Egypt against the reasoned 
urging of the world, and under cover of a smoke-screen 
of obfuscatory statements, can arouse no confident 
support in the country. The manner in which this 
crisis has been handled suggests a strange union of 
cynicism and hysteria in its leaders. 


Moscow’s Hour of Decision 


B* swift changes, the consequences of which are still 
incalculable, the peoples of eastern Europe have 
ceased to be mere pawns on the political chessboard. 
After suffering fearful slaughter in its internal 
struggle, the Hungarian nation has forced its own 
government to accept its desire to escape from the Soviet 
grasp. Mr Nagy, whose position during some phases 
of the Hungarian revolt had been obscure, on Thursday 
told the Soviet Ambassador plainly of his country’s 
desire to secede from the Warsaw Pact, adopt a neutral 
status similar to that of Austria, and say goodbye to the 
Soviet Army. [rotesting against the continuing move- 
ment of Soviet forces into Hungary, he said that his 
government proposed to appeal to the United Nations. 

The political climate of eastern Europe has been so 
much transformed over the last three years, and visibly 
so much in the past three weeks, indeed in the past 
three days, that the Soviet leaders are now manifestly 
forced to ponder whether a victory by arms alone is not, 
politically, a Pyrrhic victory ? It is a dramatic dilemma. 
What if the threat to the communist system should go 
so far as to call in question the future of all the depen- 
dent communist regimes ? Would the Russians make 
the best even of this, or would they fight? The 
Hungarians in arms have given the Russian leaders little 
time for reflection ; and Mr Nagy’s demands have now 
posed in its sharpest form the question that they will 
have to answer. 

The conflict between political considerations and 
military needs was present from the start of the 
Hungarian revolt. Hungary’s communist leaders, 
bewildered by the magnitude of the upheaval, groped 
their way clumsily between opposed policies of con- 
cession and repression. The mixture of both which 
they evolved proved self-defeating. Concessions, made 
grudgingly under pressure—-Mr Nagy’s appointment, 


Mr Gero’s removal, the inclusion of non-communists 
in the government—all came too late to satisfy the insur- 
gents, whose resolution grew with success. The back- 
bone of resistance was not broken by bloody repression, 
which served instead to exasperate national feeling, 
stiffen the insurgents’ will and their demands. And the 
Hungarian communists could hardly ask the Russians 
to use their most effective weapons of mass destruction 
if the purpose of the whole punitive operation was to 
pave the way for a more popular communist regime ; 
slaughter is not the road to popularity. Now they have 
themselves bidden the tanks depart. 

When they finally realised that the movement was 
in spate far beyond Budapest, that the insurgents con- 
trolled large parts of the country and, above all, that 
the regime was being deserted by the industrial workers, 
the Hungarian communist rulers at last saw that their 
only hope lay in a reconciliation. They set themselves 
to appear as the leaders, instead of the executioners, 
of the popular movement. It may be that Mr 
Nagy, stiffened by those behind him, believes that 
he can, as Mr Gomulka has done so far, don the 
mantle of a national leader. Some of his pledges sound 
like chapters from the Warsaw manifesto. He, too, 
offers the withdrawal of Soviet troops, and a new 
relationship with Russia “on a basis of equality.” He, 
too, swears that collectivisation will be halted and more 
private enterprise allowed, and that the nation will work 
for tomorrow rather than the distant future. 


* 


But what would have sounded like a revolutionary 
conversion before the fighting began is no longer 
enough. Already Mr Nagy has been compelled to 
announce the end of single-party rule, to promise free 
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elections and to begin to steer his country out of the 
Soviet orbit. The communists may still expect to 
return to the postwar position when they exercised 
power under the cloak of a coalition. Then, however, 
they could rely on the Soviet troops and the security 
police for ultimate power ; the coalition was Mr Rakosi's 
salami which he reduced slice by slice. But now, if 
Mr Nagy keeps his pledge, the transformation will be 
the other way and may well end in the complete collapse 
of the communist regime. Certainly it is not likely 
that Anna Kethly, who has always been uncompromis- 
ingly anti-communist, would have agreed to head a 
newly-constituiied Social Democrat party if she had 
not strong hopes that a real wind of change was blowing. 

Once a single country has been allowed to break 
away from communism, it is hard indeed to see what 
can prevent a general upheaval of eastern Europe. 
The Hungarian example need not be contagious if the 
Hungarians, after all, won no more than the Poles have 
already got. But if their brave tenacity does win them 
the right to free elections and the liberty to choose 
their own regime, other nations of eastern Europe, 
including Poland, will quickly draw their conclusions. 
Soldiers and policemen will then decide that it pays 
to side with the insurgents. It is more than doubtful 
whether the revolution “from above” imported by the 
Soviet Army has in ten years struck roots anywhere 
that can stand the test of a popular verdict. Men like 
Mr Nagy and Mr Gomulka—and, who knows, even 
Marshal Tito ?—may be swept away. The events in 
Poland spelled the end, which Stalin’s heirs resigned 
themselves to accept, of Moscow’s spiritual rule as the 
Rome of the communist world. Now, the Hungarian 
insurrection could mean the end -of its temporal sway 


over eastern Europe ; that would be another matter— 
and matter for history. 


* 


The Soviet leaders are desperately trying to avoid 
being pegged down to the choice between the naked 
fist of repression and total withdrawal, lock, stock and 
barrel. Such is the pace of events that the Russians 
now pin their hopes on an intermediate solution of the 
Polish kind—which two weeks ago they accepted from 
Mr Gomulka only grudgingly and under pressure. 
This must be the purpose of Tuesday’s declaration 
from Moscow, admitting past mistakes and expressing 
willingness to discuss with the other signatories of the 
Warsaw Treaty the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Hungary, Poland and Rumania. A last appeal will 
probably be made to communist brotherhood and 
community of interests. East European leaders will 
be urged to take the Polish way, seeking their own 
solutions, but remaining within the communist frame- 
work and depending ultimately on Soviet support for 
their survival. But Mr Nagy, pressed ever onwards 
by the Hungarian patriots, may now have upset the 
communist apple-cart and left the Russians faced, willy- 
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nilly, with the alternatives of a bloody reconquest anc 
withdrawal from eastern Europe. 

Stalin’s successors intended that the journey away 
from Stalinism, undertaken for reasons of their own, 
should be slow, orderly and controlled from above. 
They vastly underestimated the explosive nature of the 
forces of discontent that had been compressed into the 
Stalinist straitjacket—above all, the force of national! 
feeling. The chain events, leading at a quickening 
pace from the Moscow congress through the Poznan 
riots and the act of defiance at Warsaw to the insurrec- 
tion in Budapest, plainly took them by surprise. After 
Mr Nagy’s challenge can they still believe, thar, 
though the movement of liberalisation has acquired 
dangerous momentum, there can be no question of 
changing directions, still less of going into reverse ? 
The writing is on the wall in Hungary. 


* 


Some Russians may be ready to draw the conclusion 
that communism is not a system to be planted with 
bayonets in foreign soil, but a creed which can only 
flourish where the ground is fertile. On that argument, 
if the Gomulka experiment were to fail, it might be 
better to withdraw than to reconquer ; what was lost in 
size would be gained in the power to attract. The 
argument may be sensible ; to act on it would be, none 
the less, the confession of failure. 

And many others, above all the military commanders, 
may be unready yet to brook such a failure. They will 
refuse to contemplate such distant perspectives and 
insist rather on contemplating the risks at hand. Ther: 
is no guarantee, they will say, that the regimes left 
behind by the Soviet Army will maintain the existing 
structure of society or avoid hostility towards their 
Russian neighbour. Russia may find itself neighboured 
by a belt of recusant countries leaning towards the 
West ; the balance of international power will be tilted 
dangerously against it. This is Russia’s eternal fear ; 
and rather than face it, some of Stalin’s heirs, backed 
by the army, may prefer to stand fast—and to bring 
down the men at home guilty (as they may think) of 
squandering the Stalinist empire for the sake of some 
hypothetical future gains. This new October revolu- 
tion, 39 years after the first, has rammed momentous 
decisions upon the Soviet leaders. 

In accordance with what those leaders now decide, 
the western countries will have to shape their strategy 
for the future. They must be ready. If the Russians 
are obliged by what is happening to withdraw their 
troops and let eastern Europe seek its own destiny, the 
communist challenge will change its character ; new 
possibilities will be opened up for the settlement of 
the German question and other problems of the world. 
But the Soviet leaders will not readily entrust their fate 
to such a plunge. While they twist and turn the West 
can only wait—and, in its hour of apparent triumph. 
events in Egypt will inhibit it from crying triumph and 
from passing judgments now too confidently. 
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Parkinson Looks at Cabinet Governments 


Just under a year ago the startling discovery of Parkinson’s Law was exclusively revealed in the 
columns of “ The Economist.” Since then the founder of that law has been engaged in a study 
of the science of comitology, with particular reference to the structure of cabinet government. 
We have now acquired the British rights to his research, which (Whitehall will be masochistically 
glad to hear) does for committees and cabinets what Parkinson’s Law did for the civil service. 


HE life cycle of the committee is so basic to our 
f knowledge of current affairs that it is surprising 
‘hat more attention has not been paid to the science 
of comitology*. The first and most elementary principle 
of this science is that a committee is organic rather than 
mechanical in its nature: it is not a structure but a plant. 
It takes root and grows, it flowers, wilts and dies, scat- 
‘ering the seed from which other committees will bloom 
in their turn. Only those who bear this principle in 
mind can make real headway in understanding the 
structure and history of modern government. 
Committees, it is nowadays accepted, fall broadly into 
two categories, those 
(A) from which the individual member has something 
to gain ; and those 
(B) to which the individual member has merely some- 
thing to contribute. 
Examples of the B group, however, are relatively 
unimportant for our purpose ; indeed some people 
doubt whether they are committees at all. It is from 
the more robust A group that we can learn most readily 
the principles which are common (with modifications) 
to all. Of the A group the most deeply rooted and 
luxuriant committees are those which confer the most 
power and prestige upon their members. In most parts 
of the world these committees are called “ cabinets.” 
This article is based on an extensive study of national 
cabinets, over space and time. 


The Four Stages of Cabinets 


HEN first examined under the microscope, the 
W ees size of a cabinet council usually appears— 
to comitologists, historians, and even to the people who 
appoint cabinets—to be five. With that number the 
plant is viable, allowing for two members to be absent 
or sick at any one time. Five members are easy to 
collect and, when collected, can act with competence, 
secrecy and speed. Of these original members four 
may well be versed, respectively, in finance, foreign 
policy, defence and law. The fifth, who has failed 
to master any of these subjects, usually becomes the 
chairman or prime minister. 

Whatever the apparent convenience might be of 
restricting the membership to five, however, we discover 
by observation that the total number sogn rises to seven 
or nine. The usual excuse given for this increase, which 
is almost invariable (exceptions being found, however, 





* Why ‘ comitology,” insccad ) of © committology’? Well, why 
not ? 


in Luxemburg and Honduras) is the need for special 
knowledge on more than four topics. In fact, however, 
there is another and more potent reason for adding to 
the team. For in a cabinet of nine it will be found that 
policy is made by three, information supplied by two 
and financial warning uttered by one. With the neutral 
chairman, that accounts for seven, the other two appear- 
ing, at first glance, to be merely ornamental. This 
allocation of duties was first noted in Britain in about 
1639, but there can be no doubt that the folly of includ- 
ing more than three able and talkative men in one com- 
mittee had been discovered long before that. We know 
little as yet about the function of the two silent members 
but we have good reason to believe that a cabinet, in this 
second stage of development, might be unworkable 
without them. 

There are cabinets in the world (those of Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, Northern Ireland, Liberia, the Philippines, 
Uruguay and Panama will at once be called to mind) 
which have femained in this second stage—that is, have 
restricted their membership to nine. These remain, 
however, in a small minority. Elsewhere and in larger 
territories cabinets have generally been subject to a 
law of growth. Other members come to be admitted, 
some with a claim to special knowledge but more 
because of their nuisance value when excluded. Their 
opposition can be silenced only by implicating them in 
every decision that is made. As they are brought in (and 
placated) one after another, the total membership rises 
from ten towards twenty. In this third stage of cabinets, 
there are already considerable drawbacks. 


The most immediately obvious of these disadvantages 
is the difficulty of assembling people at the same place, 
date and time. One member is going away on the 18th, 
whereas another does not return until the 21st. A, third 
is never free on Tuesdays, and a fourth never available 
before 5 p.m. But that is only the beginning of the 
trouble for, once most of them are collected, there is a 
far greater chance of members proving to be elderly, 
tiresome, inaudible and deaf. Relatively few were 
chosen from any idea that they are or could be or have 
ever been useful. A majority perhaps were brought in 
merely to conciliate some outside group. Their ten- 
dency is therefore to report what happens to the group 
they represent. All secrecy is lost and, worst of all, 
members begin to prepare their speeches. They address 
the meeting and tell their friends afterwards about what 
they imagine they have said. But the more these merely 
representative members assert themselves, the more 
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loudly do other outside groups clamour for representa- 
tion. Internal parties form and seek to gain strength 
by further recruitment. The total of twenty is reached 
and passed. And thereby, quite suddenly, the cabinet 
enters the fourth and final stage of its history. 

For at this point of cabinet development (between 20 
and 22 members) the whole committee suffers an abrupt 
chemical or organic change. The nature of this change 
is easy to trace and comprehend. In the first place, the 
five members who matter will have taken to meeting 
beforehand. With decisions already reached, little 
remains for the nominal executive to do. And, as a 
consequence of this, all resistance to the committee’s 
expansion comes to an end. More members will not 
waste more time ; for the whole meeting is, in any Case, 
a waste of time. So the pressure of outside groups is 
temporarily satisfied by the admission of their repre- 
sentatives, and decades may elapse before they realise 
how illusory their gain has been. With the doors wide 
open, membership rises from twenty to thirty, from 
thirty to forty. There may soon be an instance of such 
a membership reaching the thousand mark. But this 
does not matter. For the cabinet has already ceased to 
be a real cabinet, and has been succeeded in its old 
functions by some body else. 


The Law at Work in England 


ha times in English history the plant has moved 
through its life cycle. It would admittedly be 
difficult to prove that the first incarnation of the cabinet 
—the English Council of the Crown, now called the 
House of Lords—ever had a membership as small as 
five. When we first hear of it, indeed, its more intimate 
character had already been lost, with a hereditary 
membership varying from 29 to §0. Its subsequent 
expansion, however, kept pace with its loss of power. 
In round figures, it had 60 members in 1601, 140 in 
1661, 220 in 1760, 400 in 1850, 650 in 1911, and 850 
in 19§2. 

At what point in this progression did the inner com- 
mittee appear in the womb of the peerage ? It apeared 
in about 1257, its members being called the Lords of 
the King’s Council and numbering less than ten. They 
numbered no more than eleven in 1378, and as few still 
in 1410. Then, from the reign of Henry V, they began 
to multiply. The 20 of 1433 had become the 41 of 
1504, the total reaching 172 before the council finally 
ceased to meet. 

Within the King’s Council there developed the 
cabinet’s third incarnation—the Privy Council—with 
an original membership of nine. It rose to 20 in 1540, 
to 29 in 1547 and to 44 in 1558. The Privy Council, as 
it ceased to be effective, increased proportionately in 
size. It had 47 members in 1679, 67 in 1723, 200 in 
1902 and 300 in 1951. 

Within the Privy Council there developed the Junto 
or Cabinet Council which effectively superseded the 
former in about 1615. Numbering eight when we first 
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hear of it, its members had come to number 12 by 
about 1700, and 20 by 1725. The cabinet council was 
then superseded in about 1740 by an inner group since 
called, simply, the Cabinet. Its development is bes: 
studied in tabular form. This is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I—GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CABINET 





ye me 1s ls 1945. .... 16 

tS OS 1900 .... 20 IS 2. BD 

WL ines “Oe 1915 .... @& 1949 .... 17 

i ere 19 wks 1954 .... 18 
6 «os DB 





From 1939, it will be apparent, there has been a 
struggle to save this institution ; a struggle similar to 
the attempts made to save the privy council during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth I. The cabinet appeared to 
be in its decline in 1940, with an Inner Cabinet (of 5, 
7 or 9 members) ready to take its place. The issue, 
however, remains in doubt. It is just possible that the 
British cabinet is still an important body. 


The Law in Operation Abroad 


Prergros with the cabinet of Britain, the cabinet 
of the United States has shown an extraordinary 
resistance to political inflation. It had the appropriate 
number of five members in 1789, still only 7 by 1840, 
g by 1901, 10 by 1913, 11 by 1945 and then—against 
tradition—had come down to Io again by 1953. 
Whether this attempt, begun in 1947, to restrict the 
membership will succeed for long is doubtful. All 
experience would suggest the inevitability of the 
previous trend. In the meanwhile, the United States 


TABLE II—SIZE OF CABINETS 





No. of 
Members 
Honduras, Luxemburg. 

7 Haiti, Iceland, Switzer- 
land. 

9 Costa Rica, Ecuador, Nth. 
Ireland, Liberia, Panama, 
Philippines, Uruguay. 

10 Guatemala, El Salvador, 
United States. 

ll Brazil, Nicaragua, Pakis- 
tan, Paraguay. 

12 Bolivia, Chile, Peru. 

13. Columbia, Dominican R., 
Norway, Thailand. 

14 Denmark, India, S. Africa, | 
Sweden. 

15 Austria, Belgium, Finland, | 
Iran, New Zealand, Portu- 
gal, Venezuela. 


No. of 
Members 

Iraq, Netherlands, Turkey. 

Eire, Israel, Spain. 

Egypt, Gt. Britain, Mexico. 

W. Germany, Greece, Indo- 
nesia, Italy. 

Australia, Formosa, Japan. 

Argentina, Burma, Canada, 
France. 

China. 

E. Germany. 

Bulgaria. 

Cuba. 

Rumania. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Yugoslavia. 

USSR. 








enjoys (with Guatemala and El Salvador) a reputation 
for cabinet-exclusiveness, having actually fewer cabinet 
ministers than Nicaragua or Paraguay. 


How do other countries compare in this respect ? 


The majority of non-totalitarian countries have 
cabinets which number between 12 and 20 members. 
Taking the average of over 60 countries, we find that it 
comes to over 16; the most popular numbers are 
15 (seven instances) and 9 (seven again). Easily the 
queerest cabinet is that of New Zealand, one member 
of which has to be announced as “ Minister of Lands, 
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Minister of Forests, Minister of Maori Affairs, Minister 
in charge of Maori Trust Office and of Scenery Pre- 
servation.” The toastmaster at a New Zealand banquet 
must be equally ready to crave silence for “ The 
Minister of Health, Minister Assistant to the Prime 
Minister, Minister in charge of State Advances Cor- 
poration, Census and Statistics Department, Public 
Trust Office and Publicity and Information.” In other 
lands this oriental profusion is fortunately rare. 


The Coefficient of Inefficiency 


A STUDY of the British example would suggest that 

the point of ineffectiveness in a cabinet is reached 
when the total membership exceeds 20 or perhaps 21. 
The Council of the Crown, the King’s Council, the 
Privy Council has each passed the 20 mark when their 
decline began. The present British cabinet is just short 
of that number now, having recoiled from the abyss. 
We might be tempted to conclude from this that 
cabinets—or other committees—with a membership in 
excess of 21 are losing the reality of power and that 
those with a larger membership have already lost it. 
No such theory can be tenable, however, without statis- 
tical proof. Table II on the preceding page attempts 
to furnish part of it. 

Should we be justified in drawing a line in that table 
under the name of France (21 cabinet members) with 
an explanatory note to say that the cabinet is not the 


real power in countries shown below that line ? Some: 


comitologists would accept that conclusion without 
further research. Others emphasise the need for care- 
ful investigation, more especially round the borderline 
of 21. But that the coefficient of inefficiency must lie 
between 19 and 22 is now very generally agreed. 

What tentative explanation can we offer for this 
hypothesis ? Here we must distinguish sharply between 
fact and theory, between the symptom and the disease. 
About the most obvious symptom there is little dis- 
agreement. It is known that, with over twenty mem- 
bers present, a meeting begins to change character. 
Conversations develop separately at either end of the 
table. To make himself heard, the member has there- 
fore to rise. Once on his feet he cannot help making 
a speech, if only from force of habit. “ Mr Chairman,” 
he will begin, 

I think I may assert without fear of contradiction—and 

I am speaking now from twenty-five (I might almost say 

twenty-seven) years of experience—that we must view 

this matter in the gravest light. A heavy responsibility 

rests upon us, sir, and I for one... . 

Amid all this drivel the useful men present, if there 
are any, exchange little notes which read, “ Lunch with 
me tomorrow—we'll fix it then.” 

What else can they do? The voice drones on inter- 
minably. The orator might just as well be talking in 
his sleep. The committee of which he is the most 
useless member has ceased to matter. It is finished. It 
is hopeless, it is dead. 
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A Mathematical Investigation 


S° much is certain. But the root cause of the trouble 

goes deeper and has still, in part, to be explored. 
Too many vital factors are unknown. What is the shape 
and size of the table ? What is the average age of those 
present ? At what hour does the committee meet ? In 
an article for the non-specialist it would be absurd to 
repeat the calculations by which the first and tentative 
coefficient of inefficiency has been reached. It should 
be enough to state that prolonged research at the Insti- 
tute of Comitology has given rise to a formula which is 
now widely (although not universally) accepted by the 
experts in this field. It should perhaps be explained that 
the investigators assumed a temperate climate, leather- 
padded chairs and a high level of sobriety. On this basis, 
the formula is as follows: 


y+ pvb 
Where m = the average number of members actually 
present; o = the number of members influenced 


by outside pressure groups; a = the average age 
of the members ; d = the distance in centimetres 
between the two members who are seated furthest 
from each other ; y = the number of years since 
the cabinet or committee was first formed ; p = the 
patience of the chairman, as measured on the 
Peabody scale ; b = the average blood pressure of 
the three oldest members, taken shortly before the 
time of meeting. Then x = the number of members 
effectively present at the moment when_ the 
effcient working of the cabinet or other com- 
mittee has become manifestly impossible. This 
is the co-efficient of inefficiency and it is found to 
lie between 19.9 and 22.4. (The decimals represent 
partial attendance; those absent for a part of 
the meeting.) 

It would be unsound to conclude, from a cursory 
inspection of this equation that the science of comitology 
is in an advanced state of development. Comitologists 
and sub-comitologists would make no such claim, if 
only from fear of unemployment. They emphasise, 
rather, that their studies have barely begun and that 
they are on the brink of astounding progress. Making 
every allowance for self-interest—which means dis- 
counting 90 per cent of what they say—we can safely 
assume that much work remains to do. 


We should eventually be able, for example, to learn 
the formula by which the optimum number of com- 
mittee members may be determined. Somewhere 
between the number of 3 (when a quorum is impossible 
to collect) and approximately 21 (when the whole 
organism begins to perish), there lies the golden 
number. The interesting theory has been propounded 
that this number must be 8. Why ? Because it is the 
only number which all existing states (See Table II 
above) have agreed to avoid. Attractive as this theory 
may seem at first sight, it is open to one serious 
objection. Eight was the number preferred by King 
Charles I for his Committee of State. And look what 
happened to him ! 
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Notes of the 





Week 








Parliament’s Reception 


0 EEG the announcement that split the Common- 
wealth, the alliance and the country was not a great 
parliamentary occasion. Sir Anthony Eden arrived at the 
House from his meeting with the French leaders a bare 
quarter of an hour before he rose to his feet in the 
chamber ; the text of his statement was handed to Mr 
Gaitskell with only that quarter of an hour’s notice. It 
is possible that even some Conservative ministers were 
informed only at that moment how short a time limit was 
being set on the ultimatum ; certainly the impression at 
Westminster this week has been that the crucial decisions 
have been taken by Sir Anthony acting unaccustomedly 
alone. When Sir Anthony announced that the ultimatum 
had been dispatched, there was only a nervous cheer from 
the Conservative benches behind him ; at this stage the 
Labour benches were strangely quiet, as they, too, groped 
for what their reaction should be. Mr Gaitskell was still 
groping when he stood up to reply ; although he asked a 
pointed question about the legal grounds for the ultimatum, 
he emphasised that he was eager to avoid immediate debate 
and argument. It was only on his second appearance at 
the dispatch box, some twenty minutes later, that he struck 
firmly upon the formula that the Government should 
promise not to resort to force until after both the Security 
Council debate that night and a prepared debate in the 
House on the Wednesday. 


* 


The latter part of this formula was not, constitutionally, 
a very good one. Any call for delay had, of course, the 
great virtue that delay at this stage would be likely to mean 
abandonment of the whole operation; Mr Gaitskell can 
Say in retrospect that it usually is more tactful to call for 
delay, rather than for a complete scrapping of plans, if 
one is suddenly told that one’s daughter is going to run 
away with the milkman. But it is doubtful if Mr Gaitskell 
had thought through the real implications of his suggestion 
at that moment, and the Tories certainly had not ; to them— 
as to the military experts—it appeared that to. delay an 
invasion from (as they assumed) the Wednesday would not 
be to delay it to the Greek Kalends, but merely to twenty- 
four hours later, when the Egyptians would be more pre- 
pared to meet it. Mr Gaitskell, it seemed to the Tories, 
was asking that a well-nigh inevitable military operation 
should be made more bloody and difficult, in order to give 
himself time to consult about foreign policy with Mr Bevan 
and to polish his speeches’ perorations. This feeling 
accounted for the Tories’ noisy and hostile reception of 
Mr Gaitskell later that evening. But by this time Tory 


bitterness and hostility were only a shadow of the bitterness 
and hostility of the other side. With the swell of public 
opinion apparently gathering behind it, Labour had taken 
its entirely proper decision to oppose the Government's 
action “ by all constitutional means ”—and also by some less 


constitutional booing on the floor of the House. 


To the Aid of the Party 


S Si attitude of the Labour party, although not neces- 
sarily that of the Tories, therefore seems to be indelibly 
struck. Labour claims that it is more united than ever 
before ; it has got used to claiming that on every occasion 
nowadays, but this time the assertion carries some convic- 
tion. The only conceivable threat of a split in Labour’s 
ranks would seem to be if the situation developed in some 
way that divided the party’s ardently pro-Israel lobby from 
their colleagues ; but most of the pro-Israel socialists, apart 
from the two or three who have half-rebelled against the 
party line already, are adaptable people. One by-product 
of the crisis is that Mr Gaitskell and Mr Bevan have found 
themselves genuinely united at a very useful moment for 
the latter ; Mr Bevan was due to speak from Labour’s front 
bench in Thursday’s debate, which may or may not be 
significant for the distribution of party offices to come. 
Many Tories, for their part, are desperately unhappy. 
The party’s anti-war group—named, possibly misnamed, 
the Heald group by some newspapers after a previous Suez 
debate—is more sizeable than it is at present vocal. Most 
of the doubters in this group seem likely to stay silent if 
military operations should go well, and they would certainly 
rally round Sir Anthony if things should go really bloodily 
badly ; dragging international failure without very much 
bloodshed would be the development most likely to bring 
them into the open. For the moment, however, their motto 





War in the Middle East 


In addition to the leading article on page 391, 
and Notes of the Week on this and the following 
pages, aspects of the Middle Eastern crisis are dis- 
cussed in dispatches from our Cairo and Paris corres- 
pondents on pages 429 and 431, and in Business 
Notes from page 439 onwards. 

Basic facts about trade, shipping and oil through 
the Suez Canal were given in “ The Economist” on 
August 4th (pages 419 to 423) and September 22nd 
(pages 982 to 987.) 
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seems to be “united and silent we stand, divided and 
joquacious we fall”; this is even more true of the less 
belligerent elements among the leadership who, divided, 
might in fact rise. The future trend within the Tory party 
i, therefore, at present, unpredictable. But perhaps it 
i; not very important to try to predict it. What this crisis 
may do to the parties is a small affair compared with what 
i; might do to the country. 


Is the Bridge Down ? 


Ts extent of the bitterness that the Anglo-French inter- 
vention in Egypt has aroused in the United States 
needs to be explained to the British public with complete 
frankness. Some British commentators seem to be confi- 
dently assuming that all will be well once the State Depart- 
ment’s first flush of anger has passed, that “ when we’ve 
got Nasser on the run” the American attitude will be 
transformed into one of admiration and gratitude for such a 
courageous grasping of the Middle Eastern nettle. Certainly, 
official Washington will not long remain in Wednesday’s 
white hot mood, which was stoked up not only by the belief 
that Britain and France had conspired with Israel but also 
by a well founded feeling that the United States ambassa- 
dors in London and Paris had been deliberately misled. But 
even when the coldest of reason has succeeded natural 
emotion, the bleak fact will remain that Anglo-American 
relations can hardly be the same again. 

Just how wide a crack will gape in the Atlantic bridge 
will, of course, depend on the British and French govern- 
ments’ future actions as well as on their past ones—but it 
will be only partially dependent on that. Cruel damage 
to the fabric is already visible. On the eve of a United 
Nations Assembly as well as of an election, the Americans 
feel that they have been bludgeoned into choosing between 
their main European allies and the forces of spontaneous 
nationalism which automatically engage their sympathy 
throughout the world. The shock has been all the greater 
because American hearts were lifted so high last week by 
the Hungarians’ heroic struggle. When the “ spirit of ’76” 
has just been blended with that of 1848, it is a shattering 
experience to find one’s chief allies apparently apeing 
Metternich and Macchiavelli. It is not surprising that from 
the most responsible quarters in Washington there is already 
heard the argument that America need. no longer stand 
se closely by. its European allies, now that Soviet power 
looks like receding and there is promise of the appearance of 
a buffer zone aligned on Warsaw and Budapest. 

True, America will not be converted overnight to the 
belief that President Nasser is always right, that Isreel is 
always wrong, or that Britain (which is, after all, pressing on 
with the emancipation of West Africa, Malaya and the West 
Indies) has simply reverted to the Hessian habits of George 
III. But in point of fact the figure that Britain and France 
tisk cutting in American eyes is not so much ogre-like as 
delinquent. The United States is by now sadly familiar 
with the nuisance-value tactics that can be exploited by such 
minor potentates as Dr Rhee, Chiang Kai-shek and King 
Saud. Britain and France seem bent on joining this 
awkward squad. And not even a super-power can sustain 
a mighty transoceanic bridge with the aid of such head- 
Strong and teen-aged partners. 


399 
Inconsistencies in North Africa 


N” that the hubbub over the trick whereby France 
captured the Algerian rebel leaders has given place 
to hubbub over Suez, the men directly concerned with 
North African affairs—in Paris, Tunis, and Rabat—have a 
moment in which to pause to think what happens next. 

The French are still pursuing two policies that do not 
dovetail—the one, proceedings against the five captured 
Algerians ; the other, a new offer to Algeria. The five men 
are to appear before a military court in Paris, charged with 
sowing demoralisation in the army and amongst the nation 
to the detriment of national security. This is a capital 
offence under French law. 

Simultaneously, the Algerians were on Monday invited 
to lay down their arms in return for a new deal which 
included equal voting rights for Frenchmen and Moslems 
in a single electoral college, but which is vague about 
the link between France and the “new Algeria,” except 
for an airy reference to “ giving full scope to the Algerian 
personality.” It is doubtful whether such an offer will 
satisfy people whose leaders have been captured by a 
subterfuge, and who have been demanding independence ; 
the total unwillingness of all French parties (except the 
communists) to consider this solution is described by our 
Paris correspondent on page 431. French optimists keep 
hope alive by explaining that the evidence captured with the 
prisoners suggests that the rebellion is doomed, and that its 
supporters may as well now compromise. 

The latest news from Tunisia and Morocco does not 
provide much support for this view. Undoubtedly, both 
the Moroccan and the Tunisian leaders want to keep down 
anti-French outrages ; both are co-operating with French 
army units to this end; neither is dancing to every tune 
piped by Cairo. They have, for instance, worked to prevent 
North African participation in the general strike which 
Cairo radio called last weekend. Both the Sultan and 
M. Bourguiba seem to want to make the Maghreb a 
counterweight to Egypt. Heartened by this thought, the 
French have dispatched a peacemaker to each capital— 
M. Seydoux (a wise choice) to Tunis and M. Basdevant to 
Rabat. But Moslem confidence has been breached, and 
each emissary has a long way to go before he can restore 
local willingness to preach moderation to Moslem Algeria. 
The news from Sinai will not ease the task. 


The Legislative Queue 


PECULATION about the Government’s legislative pro- 
gramme, to be announced in the Queen’s speech next 
Tuesday, has been completely overshadowed by the Suez 
crisis. But the shape of the programme has been well- 
advertised in advance ; the main question is how many 
projects Mr Butler will be able to squeeze in. The most 
controversial of the new measures, the Rents Bill, is likely 
to be published early in the session ; Mr Sandys’s announce- 
ment on Thursday that general subsidies on council houses 
are now to cease (except for those on one-bedroomed dwell- 
ings) may be a hopeful augury of more courage to come. 
Among other measures Malta will have to be integrated 
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in ‘the new session, and the Geld Coast severed. The 
rest of the Gowers report is to be honoured, giving shop 
and office workers their new deal. The Government will 
bring in its modified Death Penalty Bill, The new Local 
Government Commissions must be set up, and a bill will 
be needed for the new financial arrangements for the rail- 
ways. The film levy is to be made compulsory, the Coal 
Board forced to pay compensation for mining subsidence 
and pensioners some day are to be allowed to “ de-retire.” 
The postponed anti-dumping legislation is expected fairly 
early in the session. The major reviews of long term 
guarantees for farmers (on which the Government may 
already have reached a state of decision) and of defence 
(on which the Government has not yet reached even a 
settled state of indecision) could conceivably both call for 
legislation. 

Two other major measures on the tapis are reform of 
the House of Lords and reform of the gambling laws. Both 
would be time-consuming, and also controversial ; there 
has therefore been some suggestion that they are vying for 
the last place in the overcrowded queue. The reforms that 
are needed in the gambling laws are discussed on page 402 
of this issue ; it is to be hoped that the Governmeni is not 
going to run away from them. In normal circumstances, and 
on some issues, the next twelve months should provide the 
Government with its last chance to take really effective 
action before the next election ; this is worth re-emphasising 
even in a situation when nobody can know how abnormal— 
governmentally or even electorally—the next twelve months 
are going to be. 


Repeating the Dose 


HE most general comments to be passed on Mr 

Macmillan’s second instalment of government econo- 
mies are again that it is a great pity that he did not take one 
bold bite at the cherry in June; and that this peculiar 
system of running round the departments, asking them to 
cut a neat {100 million slice off estimates that have already 
been approved, is one that must not be repeated in future 
years. The Chancellor’s definition of the £93 million of 
economies he has so far announced is still that they all 
result from deliberate policy decisions to cut government 
expenditure below the level it would otherwise have 
attained ; all “unplanned ” underspendings on the original 
estimates are supposed to be excluded from the total, as are 
overspendings (as a result of Suez and other developments) 
on the other side of the account. The departments that 
have been asked to make the cuts, however, have been under 
a great temptation to claim credit for any unplanned undet- 
spendings (those arising, for example, from any failures in 
service recruiting policy) as part of their required contri- 
bution. It has become wearying to argue who has won the 
greater part of this battle of definitions ; all that need be said 
is that the economies so far revealed do not amount to a 
genuine reduction of a full £93 million in government 
absorption of resources. And there is a third dreary instal- 
ment of £7 million still to be announced. 

The two cuts that aroused most controversy last week, 
however, are genuine enough. They are also cuts that could 
perfectly well have been decided upon, and should have been 
announced, last June. The first of them, which will save 
the Exchequer {£750,000 in 1955-56 and £5 million in a 
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full year, is the decision to make the shilling payment for 
prescriptions under the health service applicable to each 
jtem on a prescription form instead of to the whole form. 
The Labour party’s reaction to this decision was depress- 
ingly noisy and unconsidering. It was Labour which, quite 
rightly, first breached the principle of a “ free” health 
service—the prescription charge was first put on the statute 
book (though not into force) in 1949, while the charge for 
spectacles and dentures came into force in the spring of 
1951—and the party should now be ready to meet changes 
in the prescription charge with constructive criticism instead 
of purely emotional explosion. 

The justification for the new method of levying the charge 
(apart from its place in the Chancellor’s economies) is that 
since it was introduced doctors have tended to include more 
items on a single form so that patients get more for their 
shilling, though this tendency is not so pronounced as is 
sometimes made out—1.75 items per form now, compared 
with 1.6 in 1952. Where these subsidiary items (dressings, 
for instance) cost less than a shilling, it will now pay the 
patient to buy them direct from a chemist instead of always 
bothering the doctor—which is all to the good. It is, how- 
ever, arguable whether the best’ method of imposing the 
charge has yet been found ; in particular, whether it should 
not be proportionate to the cost of the prescription rather 
than a flat sum. It is also very doubtful whether the Assis- 
tance Board is the right channel for reimbursing the charge 
i: cases of hardship. The board’s test is necessarily strin- 
gent, and, as Conservative backbenchers have urged in the 
past, there is a case for imposing a more lenient test in 
the health service. If the Labour party would only give 
some constructive thought to the administration of the 
charges, instead of blowing its top at the very mention of 
them, it would do much more towards making the service 
as a whole healthier and stronger. 


Milk and Money 


E ign second really controversial Government economy 
announced last week was the reduction in the milk 
subsidy, which will save the Exchequer £4} million this 
financial year. Here again Labour seems to be missing its 
chance of indulging in constructive, instead of purely 
emotional, criticism. The economy is an eminently 
sensible one, but the effect of the manner in which it is 
being applied is going to be utterly paradoxical. Milk 
consumers (except welfare consumers) are to be charged 
an extra $d. a pint from January Ist. 

This increase comes at a time when the country is already 
swimming in a sea of surplus milk, which is being sold 
for manufacturing purposes (such as butter and cheese) at a 
heavy loss. Over the last twelve months milk production 
has increased by 106 million gallons, but the liquid market 
(the only profitable part of the milk business) has absorbed 
less than a tenth of the increase. Clearly, since too much 
milk is being produced and too little is finding its way to 


the liquid consumer, the proper course—on _purely- 


economic grounds—would be to cut the producers’ price 
while leaving the retail price unchanged. Unfortunately, 
farm prices cannot be changed immediately; and 
the effect of the subsidy cut may be felt in the right place 
only marginally, and as an indirect consequence of the 
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present milk guarantee system. This indirect consequence 
arises from the fact that the Government’s price guarantee 
to milk producers is limited to a total quantity of 1,651 
million gallons, the amount produced in 1952-53; the 
extra output (which this year has promised to be around 
150 million gallons) is automatically depressing the pool 
prices received by producers. Now that the retail price is 
going up, less liquid milk is likely to be bought, and the 
uneconomic milk surplus will presumably become still 
more unmanageable and unprofitable. The eventual effect 
may be to force some smatl producers out of the milk 
business ; but at the moment most producers are respond- 
ing to the prospect of slightly reduced returns by stepping 
uy their output. ‘d 

There is need for a careful and considered debate about 
this. Clearly it would be the utmost folly for the Govern- 
ment to increase the quantities covered by its guarantee, 
and thus stimulate yet more uneconomic production. On 
the contrary, effective means must be quickly found for 
limiting the size of the milk surplus. The Milk Marketing 
Board is attempting to switch some production back from 
winter to summer milk—in summer lower production costs 
help to keep down the losses entailed in disposal for manu- 
facturing. But this policy, though useful, can be only a 
palliative. Farmers receive the same price for all the milk 
they offer, irrespective of its destination ; and before the 
war liquid milk prices were kept artificially high in order 
to subsidise the disposal of the surplus milk to the manu- 
facturers. The danger is that this abuse is about to 
reappear on a much larger scale as the Government subsidy 
is withdrawn, and that the consumer—instead of being 
himself subsidised—will be called on to buttress the over- 
prolific producer. 


Signor Togliatti in Hot Water 


Pagers regimes, with their tight control over press 
and radio, can make sure that party members get 
only carefully doctored and distorted versions of such 
unsettling events as Mr Khrushchev’s famous attack on 
Stalin and Hungary’s struggle for freedom. . But Com- 
munist leaders outside the iron curtain cannot shield their 
followers from a naked confrontation with the painful truth ; 
and in Italy the largest Communist party in western Europe 
now finds itself deeply disturbed and divided over the Hun- 
garian revolt. 

When Mr Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin became 
known last June, Signor Togliatti boldly criticised the Soviet 
leader’s arguments—and was later ticked off by the Soviet 
central committee for his pains. Now, while regretting the 
need for Red Army intervention in Hungary, he cautiously 
approves it—and in consequence has set off an explosion 
within his own party and got himself into unpleasantly 
hot water. The Soviet intervention in Hungary and Signor 
Togliatti’s comments on the crisis have been severely criti- 
cised by a group of prominent Communist journalists ; by 
120 distinguished Communist intellectuals (Umta refused 
to publish their manifesto); by Signor Di Vittorio, the 
head of the Communist-dominated trade union federation, 
CGIL, which is to commemorate the “ heroic stand of the 
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Hungarian workers” in a five minute work stoppage on 
Saturday ; and by thousands of local party officials and 
individuals whose angry letters have been pouring into the 
offices of Unita. 

Some of this outburst is no doubt caused by genuine 
sympathy for the Hungarians. But the bitterness of the 
attacks on Signor Togliatti arise out of the openly-expressed 
fear that by his attitude he has lost the party “ hundreds of 
thousands ” of votes in the next elections. This fear must 
be heightened by the behaviour of the Nenni Socialist party 
which forms the most congenial bolt-hole for alienated 
Communist sympathisers. Unlike the Communists, the 
Nenni Socialists joined in the tributes paid to the Hun- 
garian insurgents by the Italian Chamber last weekend ; 
and their spokesman has uncompromisingly condemned the 
Soviet intervention in Hungary and expressed his party’s 
“complete and unequivocal solidarity ” with the Hungarian 
workers. 


Friendly Warnings from Warsaw 


OLISH reactions to Hungary’s fight for freedom have 
been in marked contrast to those of other communist 
regimes in Eastern Europe. Prague, Bucharest, Sofia and 
East Berlin have been faithfully following Moscow’s line ; 
their attacks on “reactionary and fascist elements” in 
Hungary and their hysterical warnings against the machina- 
tions of western “ imperialist circles” strongly recall the 
outpourings of the communist press in its Stalinist heyday. 
The Polish press and radio, on the other hand, are now 
being surprisingly objective and sympathetic about events 
in Hungary. They are insisting that the mass of the 
insurgents are neither “counter-revolutionaries” nor 
“fascist reactionaries” and that the real cause of the 
trouble lies in the mistakes and “ crimes” of the Stalinist 
period and the weakness of the “ progressive” forces in 
the Hungarian Communist party since then. Yet the 
Polish communists are clearly afraid lest the situation in 
Hungary should get out of hand. They have appealed to 
the Hungarians to accept the Nagy government and its 
first comparatively modest reform programme ; they have 
tried to remove from Nagy the slur of calling in Soviet 
troops by pinning the blame on Geré ; and they continue 
to utter warnings against the danger of overthrowing the 
“ people’s power” in Hungary which would pave the way 
for a “ dictatorship of landowners and capitalists.” 

Inside Poland itself, Gomulka is evidently trying not to 
fall into his Hungarian comrades’ error of too little and 
too late. He has given way to the increasingly persistent 
demands for the release from detention of Cardinal 
Wyszinski, the Polish Primate. The chairman and the 
whole presidium of the trades union council have resigned 
after a stormy meeting at which trade unionists from ail 
over the country put forward what one delegate called “a 
barrelful of grievances.” Local party leaders with Stalinist 
reputations are being dismissed. Marshal Rokossovsky, 
who was recently thrown out of the Polish Politburo, has 
gone away “on leave” and is unlikely to return; the 
Soviet head of the Polish air force has also been sacked. 
Gomulka, in short, has been giving the Hungarian com- 
munists some practical lessons on how to bow to the storm 
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9 
before it breaks over one’s head. But the governments 
decision to postpone elections from December to January 
20th probably indicates that it does not yet fee] very 


sure of itself. 


Industry and Freer Trade 


HEN the President of the Board of Trade asked the 

Federation of British Industries to report to him 
on the views of British industry about his proposal to 
negotiate on the project for freer trade in Europe, he was 
not presumably giving the industrialists a veto over the 
economic policy of this country; he was merely trying 
to find out what the strength of opposition to his intended 
liberalism is likely to be. The letter the FBI sent to him 
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on Wednesday provides him with his answer ; and it 
broadly and perhaps surprisingly, encouraging. To judge 
from this letter, criticism from industry is going to he 


re 


muddled, querulous, divided and—in the case of a fey 
special interests—sharp ; but it is not going to be united 
or deep-seated enough to give him any real reason {or 
drawing back. The replies that the FBI has got from 1 


member trade associations, after deducting those who were 


too divided or dilatory to make up their mind, show a 67 
to 27 majority in favour of negotiations, “ provided saic- 


guards are worked out”; even among the ranks. of the 
opposition, many members are merely “ opposed unless sa/c- 
guards are assured.” Among individual firms that ha 
sent in a reply, 479 (employing 608,440 people) are in 
favour or “in favour, provided”; only 147 (employing 
74,525) are opposed or “opposed unless.” Nine of th 
FBI's ten regional councils are also in favour of going ahead. 

The safeguards which the FBI says that its members 





A Word Before the Betting Shops 


()* of the most controversial features 
of the Queen’s Speech next week, 
provided the Government stands firmly 
by an intention announced last spring, 
ought to be the announcement of a Bill 
to legalise “betting shops.” Nearly 
everybody agrees that the present 
gambling laws of this country are incom- 
prehensible—or, where comprehended, 
largely unenforceable and unenforced. 
This is not surprising, since one of the 
fundamental statutes is still an Act of 
Henry VIII for Maintaining Artillery— 
an Act passed because Henry’s citizens, 
instead of practising their archery, were 
persuaded by “subtill and inventatiue 
and craftie persons ” to waste their time 
on such games as “ slydethrifte otherwise 
calied shovegrote.” 

The immediate problem before Parlia- 
ment is not that of shovegrote, but of 
off-the-course cash betting on horse and 
dog races. At the moment this is illegal ; 
it is also, however, allowed. The pro- 
hibition ‘is made ludicrous by the 
fiourishing of a race of illegal book- 
makers’ runners, the agents of legitimate 
and—by the standards of their trade— 
often quite respectable bookmakers ; the 
runners take cash bets from those who 
cannot afford to open an account with a 
credit bookie, or who would find it hard 
to get credit. Given that the police have 
failed, despite the most strenuous efforts, 
to enforce this law (partly because of a 
lack of public sympathy with it)—and 
given that this violation is having all 
sorts of undesirable side-effects—only 
two possibly sensible courses seem to 
present themselves : 

(1) One would be to implement the 
daring suggestion made by one of the 
witnesses before the Royal Commission 
of 1951, who claimed to have been a 


‘ runner all his life, and who simply 


wanted his profession to be legalised. 
This suggestion, however, has the 


obvious disadvantages attached to all 
street trading—although the witness said 
that the authorities could be sure of 
getting reputable runners, if they 
licensed only those who had a certain 
number of convictions to show that they 
were well established in the trade. 


(2) The second possibility, which was 
recommended by the Royal Commission 
in 1951 and now has about an even 
chance of being implemented by the 
Government, is to drive cash betting off 
the streets by allowing it to take place, 
under orderly conditions, in licensed 
betting shops. This is the system in 
operation in the Irish Republic. 


The opposition to any such legislation 
would come mainly from two sources. 
One of these would be the churches, 
especially the non-conformist churches, 
who argue that betting is a deep (perhaps 
the fundamental) social evil; and that 
nothing should be done to enable more 
people to indulge in it more respectably, 
The other source of opposition would be 
the bookmakers, who are against reform 
partly because they know that betting 
shops would at last brimg into the clear 
—and into the orbit of the tax collectors’ 
scrutiny—the amount of money which 
passes in cash bets. Up to now only a 
foolish bookie would declare his profits 
on his cash business, and thus admit 
that he was carrying on an illegal trade. 


Most people who have studied the 
subject will feel that the Government 
should be urged to go forward with 
legislating for the establishment of bet- 
ting shops, and to do so during the 
session that lies immediately ahead. But 
under what conditions ? It is tempting 
to say that the shops should all be 
under the control of the Racecourse Bet- 
ting Control Board, which at present 
runs the Tote, and the profits from 
them (although discriminatorily taxed) 





ploughed back into racing. But fixed 
odds betting already accounts for so 
much (too much) of some people's 
entertainment that it is pretty clear 
that, under any scheme which is not 
a deliberate attack upon an _ estab- 
lished trade, the shops will have to be 
run by private enterprise turf accoun- 
tants; indeed, there is evidence that 
some big bookmakers, while still oppos- 
ing any Bill through their official Book- 
makers’ Protection Association, are 
buying up likely sites already. The 
usual objections to refusing registration 
to some firms and licensing others, on 
the grounds of some bureaucrat’s assess- 
ment of their apparent respectability, are 
less strong in this field than in almost 
any other. But competition of the right 
sort can be kept going by making those 
who have got licences very frightened o! 
the possibility of having them taken away 
again. Here some specific suggestions 
can be adopted from Irish experience. 


The shops should be licensed for short 
renewable periods, like pubs ; this would 
make the licensees very careful about the 
hangers-on they collect. Probably the 
shops should not be allowed to adver- 
tise ; certainly they should be prevented 
from displaying reports—or relaying 
television and broadcast commentaries— 
from the course, so that people would 
not be tempted to hang around laying 
continuous bets. The shops should not 
be near public. houses, and loitering in 
the neighbourhood should be prevented. 
It_is objected to the Irish shops that 
they are sordid ; while this should con- 
sole the opponents who visualise respect- 
able non-gamblers being enticed by 
glittering palaces of vice, it may be 
remembered that our neighbour with the 
high emigration rate is not notable for 
attractive shops of any kind. While the 
small-town Irish turf accountant may 
have a shop floored with dirt, his neigh- 
bour the butcher may well have the 
same. This is less likely here. 
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would like make rambling—and not always easily intelligible 
—reading. But this is an inevitable consequence of the way 
in which its letter to the Board of Trade was drawn up. 
Some of the points it makes—about British taxation, the 
need to “harmonise” labour costs with the Europeans, 
strategic industries, the need to avoid currency discrimin- 
ation abroad, anti-dumping provisions, imperial preference, 
and other countries’ legislation about export agreements— 
merely represent the general economic theories of particular 
industrialists who have played a large part in industry’s 
discussions on the scheme. Other remarks about safeguards 
are logs rolled into the letter by particular protectionist 
interests. Mr Thorneycroft should examine these on their 
merits, which are not usually very great. But at all costs— 
and after reading this letter he should feel reassured that 
the cost$ in political upheaval will not really be very great 
—he should now press on to negotiate with Europe. 


Relief for Hun gary 


TS Hungarians are rich in moral support but the Inter- 
national Red Cross has had the singular power of giving 
body to admiration and sympathy. With almost all practical 
help for the insurgents passing through the Red Cross, it 
was important that their channels should be free-flowing. On 
the whole they were. The Hungarian appeal for emergency 
medical supplies was received by the League of Red Cross 
Societies in Geneva last Saturday and immediately trans- 
mitted to the national societies, who responded according to 
their sense of urgency and fitness. Holland and Sweden 
at once flew blood plasma to the Austrian border ; Denmark 
sent lorries packed with penicillin ; Poland succeeded in 
getting a plane through to Budapest ; West Germany began 
equipping a mobile field hospital ; the Americans credited 
the Geneva League with about {£9,000 ; the British Red 
Cross sent £1,000. This is not a complete list even of the 
early relief measures, and after the weekend several other 
countries, including Britain, joined the air lift carrying 
massive supplies of drugs and food. 

It may be ungracious to cavil when so much assistance 
was prompt and generous. But a few questions are possibly 
worth asking. The Hungarian uprising began early on 
Wednesday: why was almost no assistance sent until the 
weekend ? Reports of the fighting were at first confused, 
but by Friday it was known that people were dying for lack 
of medical equipment. The official answer that no supplies 
could be sent until the Hungarians specified their require- 
ments is hardly valid: wounded men are known to need 
plasma, antibiotics, morphia and ether. The Austrian Red 
Cross deserves unstinted praise for its work in getting the 
supplies into Hungary. But at first the bulk of 
material went to the border, far from Budapest, where 
nearly 40,000 casualties have been reported. And 
what prompted the British Red Cross to send as a 
first gesture a pitiably small sum of money to Geneva 
(where there was already an administrative bottle- 
neck) when the urgency was for medical supplies in Hun- 
gary? Britain’s later contribution of government reserve 
supplies to the value of £25,000 was more practical but still 
less than generous. More might have been done in this 
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country to organise private collections: one of the most 
notable has been the trade unions’ gift of £10,000. How- 
ever, with a few reservations, the Red Cross has shown how 
incisively a telephone call can cut the red tape of a large 
Organisation. The emergency was well met. But the same 
kind of situation is likely to happen again and the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross and others might use- 
fully study the experiences of the past week. 


Sitting on Singapore 


| - week the riots in Singapore seemed an unfortunate 
coincidence which gave the Soviet representative at 
the United Nations meeting on Hungary a chance of a weak 
but regrettable tu quoque ; now with the rush of events 
elsewhere, they may seem to fade into comparative 
insignificance. Yet they should not be overlooked. They 
show how very deeply communist organisation has estab- 
lished itself in the colony ; and thé uprooting was bound to 
produce violence. But the scream of the mandrake uprooted 
is less remarkable than the determination of the Singapore 
government to do a thorough job. It could only be done 
by Chinese ministers who believe that they know exactly 
how to deal with their countrymen, and once again Mr 
Lim Yew Hock has shown his toughness. 

He has thus avoided, in the main, racialism as an issue ; 
he has skilfully put himself at the head of a crusade to rid 
the colony in general and the Chinese community in 
particular of an ingrowing tyranny. Once again he has made 
short work of Mr Lee Kuan Yew’s protests. He has gone 
further, and has arrested an extremist member of the 
Legislative Assembly, Mr Lim Chin Siong, for fomenting 
strikes and using schoolchildren to work up disorder. 

Mr Lim Yew Hock will, of course, have to justify him- 
self ; but he is not without evidence, as his white paper on 
the state of the Chinese middle schools shows. This investi- 
gation makes it perfectly clear that communist organisers 
developed the middle school union as an instrument of 
power over the schoolchildren, and, indirectly, their parents. 
It was right to ban the organisation, and virtually inevitable 
that it should show its power when this happened. The 
riots are all too clear evidence of the hold which the 
“ middle road” group of Communist trade union leaders, 
through the union, maintains over the Chinese middle school 
teenagers. Mr Lim has won the day; but it would be 
foolish to forecast any peace for the morrow. 

The violence of the riots, and the big reinforcements of 
police and troops which they required from the mainland, 
again raise acutely the problem of the security of the base. 
Mr Lim can properly argue that the rioters have made his 
task in London next December far more difficult. But they 
are not only likely to stir new doubts in the Colonial Office 
and the chiefs of staff—they seem to have given the Federa- 
tion of Malaya a new interest in Singapore. Does the 
Federation want an independent state with such explosive 
potentialities on its doorstep, when, demonstrably, only the 
availability of forces from the mainland may be able to deal 
with it? This thought may cause Tengku Abdul Rahman 
to reconsider the possibility of a federal link which would 
leave him with the power, after independence, to turn the 
fire-extinguisher on the island. 
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Sir Roy Welensky’s Task 


ORD MALVERN’S resignation of the prime ministership of 
. the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland has been 
awaited for some time; and not without impatience by 
many wellwishers of the Federal party, which 1s, for all 
its faults, the guardian of the liberal idea of partnership 
between races within the federal union. Lord Malvern’s 
great and unquestioned services to his country were done, 
and since he was certain to resign soon, it was important 
that he should do so soon enough to give his successor 
time to infuse the Federal party with new leadership. 
Recent by-elections have shown that the party has lost 
ground badly with the electorate—which is almost wholly 
white—and it will now be Sir Roy Welensky’s task to set 
to and restore its fortunes. 

He is spared one embarrassment at the outset. The 
Suez crisis has caused Lord Home, the Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Affairs, to cancel his visit to Rhodesia. 
Lord Malvern clearly intended to press Lord Home on the 
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subject of independence, which he supposed was a way of 
currying favour with the white electorate ; Sir Roy will 
be able to postpone this issue, and think out his own way of 
getting the federation a “higher status” (his own more 
guarded and sensible phrase) without inviting a rebuff from 
Britain. Lord Home would have been bound, at the very 
least, to ask Sir Roy to state what, in the way of a wider 
franchise for Africans, he would be prepared to offer as a 
counterpoise to the transfer of still greater powers over 
African destinies from Whitehall to Salisbury. 

This, as Sir Roy well knows, is not the real issue before 
the Federation or the Federal party at the moment. The 
real issue is to make partnership more of a reality to the 
African population, and out of African co-operation and 
contentment to recreate the sense of European security. 
To both races he must talk realism—their need for each 
other, and their need to make concessions to each other. 
If he tries to win support by making bargains with particular 


‘sections (as he has once or twice done in the past on a 


lesser scale) he will be lost. He must make a stand on 
principle, and he must talk the hard facts of Rhodesia’s 
political and economic position ; to.some extent he has 








The Mathematics of Premium Bonds 


5 pons bonds came on sale on 
‘Thursday, and it will be surprising 
if—for this first month of issue—the sale 
of them is not very large indeed. For 
everybody who can understand mathe- 
matical intricacies—or who is willing to 
accept the mathematicians’ word about 
them—should by now have grasped the 
salient point: if you intend to invest in 
these bonds and have the money avail- 
able to do so, then you should certainly 
buy them in November rather than in 
December or later. The reason for this 
lies in the system under which the prize 
fund is to be distributed. Each bond 
becomes available for participation in the 
draw after having been held for six 
months ; in that first month of participa- 
tion, the “newcomer” bond will carry 
six months’ worth of interest into the 
prize fund, but will have only the same 
chance of winning a prize as the “ old” 
bonds already in the pool (which will 
have contributed, for that month, only 
one month’s worth of interest into the 
prize fund). Each “newcomer” bond 
therefore makes a present to “old” 
bonds in its first month of qualification. 
But the bonds bought this month will 
not have any “old” bonds to hand their 
bonus out to, and will therefore share 
the bonus among themselves in a 
bonanza first drawing next June. 

What will be the effects of this statisti- 
cal oddity upon the odds themselves ? 
It will be easiest to discuss them in terms 
of the chances of an investor who buys 
the full permitted complement of £500 
worth of bonds this month. The odds 
against his winning a prize in that first 
bonanza drawing in June will be only 
slightly worse than four to one against. 
There will, however, be five other draw- 


ings next year, in July to December. 
Estimates of our £500 investor’s chances 
of winning a prize in those later draw- 
ings can only be worked out after 
defining which assumption one is making 
about future purchases of the bonds by 
other investors : 

(1) The “ No Mugs Assumption.” On 
the least advantageous assumption for 
him—that after heavy purchases of the 
bonds in November, nobody or virtually 
nobody buys them in December or later 
months—then, at each of the July to 
December drawings next year, the odds 
against our {500 investor winning a prize 
would seem to be about twenty-five to 
one. With the “slightly worse than 
four-to-one chance” against a prize for 
him in June, that would mean that our 
investor would have a slightly worse 
than two-to-one chance against winning 
a prize at any time next year. More than 
four out of every five prizes won, it 
should be remembered, will be worth 
only £25. Still, even a “slightly worse 
than two-to-one chance” against win- 
ning {25 tax free on a £500 investment 
next year is not a bad speculation for the 
surtax payer. 

(2) The “Plenty of Mugs Assump- 
tion.” If as many people buy bonds in 
December as do in November, then the 
odds against our £500 investor winhing 
a prize at next July’s drawing would 
seem to be about seven to one. Even 
if this rate of new investment was kept 
up each succeeding month, the odds at 
subsequent drawings would lengthen 
because more bonds would now be com- 
peting in the pool. But on this pretty 
unrealistic assumption, our £500 investor 
this month would be unlucky if he did 
not win at least one prize some time next 


year. Clearly, on this assumption, a 
purchase of the bonds this month would 
be a very tempting speculation indeed 
for any surtax payer. 

(3) The “In-Between Assumption.” 
Most people now seem to be assuming 
that although purchases in December 
and subsequent months will be much 
lower than in November, nevertheless 
there will be some of them. Suppose, 
for example, that {£50 million was 
invested by the public this month, but 
only £10 million in December and in 
subsequent months. The. odds against 
our £500 investor winning a prize in the 
July drawing would then seem to be 
between thirteen and fourteen to one 
against; the odds would lengthen at 


‘ subsequent drawings, but our {£500 


investor would still have only a slightly 
less than even chance of winning a prize 
some time next year. 

All this is a weird and = rather 
unwonderful form of calculation. It 
should be emphasised, too, that the word 
“mug” (to describe anybody who buys 
a bond after November) has been used 
here in no pejorative sense. It has been 
merely a term of exposition, perhaps 
even (from the intending November 
purchaser’s’ point of view) of endear- 
ment. But the problem remains: if 
many people do act logically about this, 
and if there is a large sale of bonds this 
month but very little sale for the months 
immediately thereafter, could this raise 
pressures for some change in the terms 
of holdings and of drawings ? Particu- 
larly, perhaps, an increase in the maxi- 
mum holdings permitted and in maxi- 
mum prizes ? Any such outcome could 
have political, and not merely compli- 
catedly mathematical, implications. 
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Self interest or public spirit? 


Taking care of number one is nothing more than the instinct of self preservation. 


It’s only human nature after all—but it can be enlisted in the public interest. 4 


Consider the man who assures himself of a comfortable retirement—and looks after his 
family—through Life Assurance. Money he pays in premiums is invested by his Life Office 
and helps to provide much-needed capital for British industrial expansion. 


In the past four years, the annual amount paid in Life Assurance premiums has increased by over 
a hundred million pounds. The motive may be self interest, but the effect is to the benefit of all. 


‘ . 
Life Assu rance a safeguard of real prosperity 


Issued by the Life Offices’ Association, London. Established 1889 
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The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating 


machine. “Takes the words right out of your mind” 
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Easiest way to do a week’s dictation: 


put it on 5 Dictabelt records 


ERE’S ALL the business dictating 

you're likely to do in a full week 
at the office—recorded on five little belts 
of plastic. 

They're DICTABELTS—amazing dictation 
records of the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
dictating machine. (Week’s cost—less than 
a packet of cigarettes.) DICTABELT econ- 
omy is only one reason why more people 
buy TIME-MASTER than all other dictating 
machines combined. 






DICTAPHONE 


COMPANY LIMITED 





Other reasons: 1, DICTABELTS «are 


clearest of all dictation records. 2. They're 


unbreakable and flexible—can be mailed or 
filed like ordinary letters. 3. Dictation 1s 
visible—so you always know your place. 
4. DICTABELTS cannot be erased purposely 
or by accident. 5. They’re used just once— 
you always dictate on a fresh surface. For 
more information, write to Dictaphone 
Company Ltd., 17-19 Stratford Place, 
London W.1. 





TRADE MARK 


Branch Offices: Belfast Birmingham Bristol Cork Dublin 


Edinburgh Glasgow Leeds Liverpool Manchester Newcastle 


The words DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER and DICTABELT are registered trade marks 
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an object lesson in the receptivity of the Rhodesians to this 
treatment in the career of Mr Garfield Todd, the Southern 
Rhodesian territorial premier, with whom Sir Roy will have 
to get on rather better than Lord Malvern did. Sir Roy 
is very conscious that Rhodesia has not much time to achieve 
by its chosen methods—the opposite of those used in South 
Africa—tracial harmony and nationhood. If he is wise he 
will make his own deepest convictions his political platform, 
and leave the rest to the commonsense of his countrymen 
and the ignorance and parochialism of his opponents. 


Berlin as Capital 


ERLIN has never ceased to be the German capital in 

German eyes ; the sentiment will find further practical 
expression if, as no® seems possible, Berlin becomes the 
main home of the next west German parliament. The 
Christian Democrats are proposing that funds should be 
voted for a parliamentary building there, in the hope that 
the new Bundestag may meet there next year. It is not 
clear whether the Reichstag building itself, so uncomfortably 
close to the sector boundary, would be chosen. The CDU 
motion leaves it in doubt how soon and by what stages 
Parliament and administration would abandon Bonn 
altogether, but the opposition parties are enthusiastic, and 
the strange prospect opens up that the centre of gravity of 
west German government may gradually move towards 
Berlin. 

Governing west Germany from this isolated outpost will 
present ludicrous practical difficulties. Berlin is not legally 
part of western Germany, but an occupied city under four- 
power rule ; its communications are always liable to be cut 
off ; such vital ministries as foreign affairs and defence would 
presumably have to be kept away, and the whole administra- 
tive work and cost of governing western Germany would 
be bound to be increased. Endless opportunities would 
open up for diplomatic and frontier incidents and for un- 
dignified bickering with the east German regime. .- 

But such practical considerations may not prevail against 
popular feeling and the growing realisation in west Germany 
that the flux in eastern Europe is opening new opportunities 
for German initiatives towards reunification. The most 
remarkable reflection of this feeling has been the positive 
reaction of the west German government to the latest 
Russian note on reunification ; for the first time it is clearly 
considering making use of its diplomatic relations with 
Moscow to talk seriously on the subject. A second and 
parallel reaction has been the growing interest in negotia- 
tions with Czechoslovakia and Poland and the signs of a more 
flexible German attitude on the Oder-Neisse frontier. The 
shifting of the west German parliament to Berlin might 
make a third, if only a psychological contribution to reuni- 
fication. As the sole all-German city in a divided land, Berlin 
has long been a symbol of the abiding unity of Germany 
as a whole, as well as an invaluable window in the iron 
curtain for the people of eastern Germany. The coming 
of the west German parliament to Berlin would be a demon- 
stration of western will to unity which would strengthen 
their morale. further and enable them to maintain and 
increase the pressure of their resistance to the east German 
government, now so isolated. 


Austria’s Western Ties 


apse has long been quietly feeling its way towards 
a closer relationship with western Europe, within 
the limits of neutrality prescribed by its peace treaty. 
Already a member of the Council of Europe and OEEC, 
it announced last week its intention of joining the Coal 
and Steel Community, a step which seems vital to a country 
so dependent on imports of German coal and steel. 
Austria is already taking an active part in the discussions 
at OEEC on the possibility of linking the common market 
with a wider free trade area in which it would be included. 
And once joined with the six in the coal-steel pool, it 
may well look further towards full participation in the 
common market itself and eventually in Euratom. 

For Austria, however, a friendly relationship with Ger- 
many is a condition of any closer westward ties, and the 
rapprochement between Bonn and Vienna has been a quiet 
but important aspect of the foreign policy of both since 
Herr von Brentano became foreign minister in Bonn. Its 
success. was demonstrated last week when Chancellor Raab 








What Divides the Parties ? 


“Party” is not a thing to be created : it is a natural 
growth—from fitting seed, from favouring climate, from 
prepared and suitable soil. The strife of parties belongs 
to a particular and inevitable phase in the life and pro- 
gress of all free countries—but a phase which essentially 
belongs to a transitory and imperfect condition of the 
body politic—a phase which, if permanent, would be 
indicative of failure and ominous of ruin. The strife of 
parties—Government by “ Party "—belongs to the epoch 
when Constitutions are in process of formation—when 
the policy and the destinies of the nation yet tremble in 
the balance—when vital questions are still undetermined— 
when fundamental principles are still at stake. You can- 
not have great parties unless you have great principles to 
divide them—and where have you such principles now ? 
You cannot gather all sections of politicians into two 
camps alone, unless you can find . . . questions which 
have only two sides—and where are such now to be dis- 
covered ? An abstract doctrine naturally severs men of 
inherently discrepant characters and mental complexions, 
and places them on the right hand and on the left—the 
various degrees and modes and times in which that 
doctrine .1s to be carried out in life admit of every 
difference of opinion, and divide honest and thoughtful 
men into many sections. ... The time may come round 
when great questions . . . shall again arise to agitate and 
divide men’s minds. When this period recurs, then, we may 
rest satisfied, we shall see statesmen and their followers 
separate, as of yore, into two camps, distinct enough and 
attractive enough to absorb all minor subdivisions and to 
merge all less important differences. At present we see 
no subject of domestic policy which promises to swell to 
this engrossing magnitude. But it is just possible that .. . 
our international relations may generate some such ques- 
tion . . . which shall involve matters of such high morality 
and which shall so stir the deeper and stronger feelings 
of humanity within us, as to range all the timid, the selfish, 
and the short-sighted on one side, and all the generous, 
the noble, and the profoundly and prophetically wise upon 
the other. 


The Economist 


November 1, 1856 
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was given a warm welcome by the German government 
and press. Even the irritant of former German property 
in Austria, which has been the main source of friction 
between the two countries since the war, seems to have 
een assuaged. The German press now generally accepts 
Austria’s inability to break the treaty by a general return 
of these sequestrated assets, and has recognised Aystrian 
efforts to stretch the terms in favour of the small man. 

While developing these western ties of a political and 
economic nature, Austria has scrupulously observed 
the military neutrality laid down in the treaty ; but 
there is no doubt where its sympathies lie. The revolt 
in Hungary has aroused deep sympathy in its neigh- 
bour Austria and has called forth untiring efforts at 
relief. The Austrian government, basing its stand on 
its neutral status, which, it feels, gives it a special moral 
right to speak, has appealed diplomatically to Russia to stop 
bloodshed and allow a return to normal life and “ freedom 
in the sense of human rights.” More important, it has 
without hesitation extended asylum to any rebels who lay 
down their arms. The political challenge of this to Russia 
has been lessened by Hungarian offers of amnesty, but if 
things go badly for the Hungarians now, the trickle over 
the frontier could turn into a flood of refugees which might 
be a major economic burden. 


A Freedom Denied 


HE debate on the adjournment last week brought into 

the healthy light of day the repressions and complexes 
in Whitehall which prevent a more liberal approach to the 
production of official documents in court cases. Even after 
the modifications in the use of crown privilege in with- 
holding documents which the Lord Chancellor announced 
last June, it is clear that departmental “ convenience ” is 
still an important factor in deciding whether any particular 
document may be used as evidence. Whitehall’s principle 
—and it is supported by both front benches—was neatly 
summed up by one MP: “ We will hold everything back 
and let you have bits as we think fit.” The civil servants 
profess to be afraid that if their minutes could at any time 
be produced in court they might be inhibited from giving 
frank and honest advice ; but it is still far from clear why, 
in the first place, they should fear that minutes on matters 
of high policy ever would come int court, and secondly, 
why, in matters involving the rights of individuals—such 
as citizens involved in industrial accidents or in. the 
acquisition of their property by the crown—the possibility 
that their minutes might come before a court of law should 
prevent them from being honest and frank in their 
recommendations. 

There is no need to be ashamed of being more radical 
about this even than the majority of protesting MPs. 
Nobody disagrees that documents invested with “a high 
degree of confidentiality ” must be privileged ; but it would 
be perfectly reasonable to confine this privilege to docu- 
ments having a bearing on secret weapons, movements of 
armed forces and public security. Where borderline cases 
occur, speakers in the debate rightly urged that the use of 
the closed hearing would meet the problem. This is the 
method used when aircraft accidents involving secret 
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machines occur ; justice is done, even if it is not wholly seen 
to be done. The real difficulty remains: who is to decide 
what is and is not privileged ? There are objections to all 
the suggestions put forward in the debate. But it is clear 
that while the basic attitude of the departments remains what 
it is, public confidence in the fairness of decisions when to 
exercise crown privilege will remain dangerously low. The 
Attorney-General’s argument that judicial criticisms of 
departmental obstruction have been relatively rare is not a 
sound argument for keeping on the clamps: it is merely 
a sign of how little greater liberality would cost Whitehall. 


End of a Boom Town ? 


HE international regime in Tangie#has formally ended. 

After three weeks of negotiation, the Moroccan foreign 
minister, Mr Balafrej, and representatives of the eight 
members of the former international committee of control, 
France, Spain, Britain, the United States, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland and Portugal, have signed a declaration abrogating 
the international statute and a protocol liquidating the past 
regime. The central issue of the conference was never in 
dispute. Although Tangier has been under international 
control for most of this century it never ceased to be part 
of the Sherifian empire, and the logic of its return to a 
sovereign Morocco is unquestionable. The bargaining was 
over the type of declaration to be signed (Morocco battled 
unsuccessfully for a unilateral declaration in place of the 
more legal international instrument) and over the terms 
under which foreign men and money were to be absorbed 
into the new regime. 

Even here, since Morocco has no intention of driving out 
either wealth or expertise, the negotiators’ interests were 
seldom far apart. Foreign banking and financial houses are 
permitted to continue their operations under Moroccan law ; 
postal, telegraphic and radio services have been nationalised 
but foreign concerns can apply for government concessions ; 
the international civil servants will be compensated if they 
are not re-employed. The harmony of the conference was 
disturbed only by the difficulty of reconciling western and 
Moroccan diplomacy: each side was a learner in the other’s 
methods. 

Tangier’s economic future is now in Moroccan hands. 
Over the past ten years, Tangier with its free money market 
and its free port has become both the centre of a currency 
black market and a tax-free refuge for foreign capital—roles 
never suspected when it was internationalised for strategic 
reasons. Now, the town with its 100,000 inhabitants is 
entirely dependent on its free exchange market: all employ- 
ment springs directly or indirectly from currency operations. 
Without the free market, Tangier would be a dead town. 
And confidence in the market began to ebb once it became 
clear that the days of the international regime were 


numbered. The Moroccan government was too proud to 


ask for some kind of international guarantee that the old 
economic methods would continue under the new masters, 
although it was only in its own interest to do so. It is 
unlikely that a purely Moroccan declaration will inspire a 
resurgence of confidence. Business and capital are drifting 
away ; Tangier is not likely to be the same again. 
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Nuclear power 
for the nation’s future 


AN EXAMPLE of industry pooling its resources to 
prepare for a mighty project is the linking of the 
A.E.I.—John Thompson Nuclear Energy Com- 
pany with two important firms of Civil Engineer- 
ing Contractors—Balfour, Beatty and Co. Ltd. 
and John Laing and Son Ltd. 

To the strength of the A.E.I.—John Thompson 
Nuclear Energy Company and its constituents 
(British Thomson-Houston, Metropolitan- 
Vickers and John Thompson) is added a fund of 
knowledge in the civil engineering field. 


RADBROKE HALL > 


KNUTSFORD - 


The Balfour Beatty Group has a world-wide 
reputation in all forms of engineering and con- 
struction’ work and is at present carrying out 
major contracts for the Central Electricity 
Authority. John Laing and Son Ltd. has carried 
out building and civil engineering work at the 
first Government Atomic Energy Establishment 
at Windscale and is at present engaged in the 
construction of power stations in the United 
Kingdom, as well as in major development 
schemes in Canada. 
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As a fashion buyer. . . 








I can usually recognize 
readers of 


Vanity Fair 


To begin with they’re smart—smart about clothes, 
about accessories, about cosmetics. From the moment 
they come into the shop you know there isn’t much 
you can tell them about styles, colours, or even prices. 
It’s not surprising really, when you consider the time 
they spend going through the pages of the magazine 
which caters specially for their tastes and interests. 


It’s amazing how often I hear them say: * 1 saw it 
advertised in Vanity Fair.’ 





It costs only £350 a page to advertise in 
Britain’s largest selling fashion magazine 


Vanity Fair is published by 
THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY LIMITED 


28,30 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 SLOane 4591 
Publishers of . Good Housekeeping - Harper’s Bazaar - Vanity Fa: 
House Beautiful - She The Connoisseur 
The Good Housekeeping Books 


Propriewors of : The Good Housekeeping Institute 
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Letters to the Editor 








Free Trade Without 
Emotion 


Srr—In a head note to your article you 
ask various groups of doubters “ to study 
the issues involved, at some length but 
without emotion.” I confess at once to 
deep feelings of concern about the future 
of the economy of the United Kingdom 
and of the Commonwealth as a whole. 
However, I extend my warmest appre- 
ciation of the careful analysis and dis- 
tinctions made in your article. I am in 
agreement with almost all it conveyed. 


My only doubts concern, first, its 
effects upon that section of our trade 
which is neither European nor Common- 
wealth, and which amounts to about one- 
quarter of the total. It is here that your 
accurate distinction between the nine- 
teenth and twentieth century problems 
does not fully appertain. Secondly, I 
cannot agree that the “ whittling away ” 
of imperial preferences arises solely from 
“changes in the Commonwealth coun- 
tries themselves.” They have indeed 
changed, especially in that they have 
become more and more industrialised in 
the last half-century. Simultaneously, 
however, so has the United States, and 
with that has come the American dedica- 
tion to the idea of federation and non- 
discrimination by others. 

Canada has been wooed to the idea 
to a point bordering on the doctrinal. 
Australia and New Zealand have been 
partially lured away in the ANZUS pact, 
and India seems as_ pathologically 
obsessed with anti-colonialism as those 
whose thinking is based on the tradition 
that the United States is the result of a 
successful rebellion. against the British 
Empire. 

The difference between the United 
Kingdom in the last century and the 
United States in this, is that though both 
in our respective times have been the 
greatest creditor nation, we allowed 
tariff-free entry of goods, while the 
United States expects it of others. but 
retains tariffs to protect itself. True, it 
has reduced many of them, but so have 
we. What matters is where we both 
started from. Recently, the United States 
has doubled its tariff on wool. 


So long as the greatest creditor uses 
tariff discrimination to protect itself so 
long must the debtors to protect them- 
selves, and there can be little hope of 
ever revising the Ottawa Agreements of 
1932 to a more realistic level unless we 
use this method of protection ourselves. 
Only by the operation of the rule of 
discriminating reciprocity can the 
United Kingdom retain its trading posi- 
tion in the Commonwealth, with 
Europe, or with the rest of the world. 


Tariffs, variable exchange rates, quotas 
and managed gold standards are all 
means of doing so. It is important that 
we do not rule out elsewhere the use 
of one method simply because in one 
section of our trade another may be more 
suitable. All methods have their parts 
to play, but my strongest hope is that 
we shall avoid having to employ those 
which lead to internal centralised state 
control. If discrimination be as essen- 
tial as I bélieve, tariffs and preferences 
in the long run are the best way of 
avoiding that, in a world in which 
standards and costs of living vary so 
greatly in the producing and manufac- 
turing nations.—Yours faithfully, 

Henry LeGGe-BourRKE 
House of Commons 


* 


Sir—In the article in your issue of 
October 27th you summarise the objec- 
tive of the plan by characterising the 
3-tier tariff as follows: 

1. Highest rates on imports from the 
United States and from other countries 
outside both Europe and the Common- 
wealth, 

2. Preferential rates on imports from 
the Commonwealth, . 

3. No tariff at all on imports of manu- 
factures from Europe. 

It would seem that avoidable diffi- 
culties might be created, if goods under 
2 are penalised more heavily than goods 
under 3. As the plan is a fairly long- 
range affair and like all such policies 
susceptible of amendment in the course 
of development, might it not help to 
secure acceptance of a project that 
seems to offer large advantages, if the 
order of 2 and 3 were reversed, on the 
basis that, instead of “no tariff at all” 
on imports from countries in the com- 
mon market area, what used to be called 
a revenue tariff not higher than, say, § 
per cent were admissible in the case of 
such imports, while Commonwealth 
imports would come in at the most 
favourable level of “no tariff at all.” 


This at least offers scope for a modest 
benefit to such imports and would justify 
the phrase “Commonwealth _prefer- 
ence,” which would appear somewhat 
double-edged, if, as in your classifica- 
tion, an important volume of imports is 
admitted with an even greater preference. 


Incidentally other metropolitan coun- 
tries besides the United Kingdom have 
associations with their overseas territories 
and at present offer them _ trade 
privileges. The suggested transposal of 
the tariff tiers might perhaps also have 
some attractions for them.—Yours faith- 
fully, Ceci. KIscH 
London, S.W.1 
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South of Khartoum 


Sir—Sayed Omer el Ze'n’s letter in 
your issue of October 13th is rightly 


appreciative of your article on the 
Southern Sudan. But he _ himself 
“brings into light a few facts” at least 


three of which are not facts at all, but 
wishful thinking. May I as an ex- 
Governor of those three southern 
provinces for eight years draw your 
readers’ attention to them ? 

He attributes the “present air of 
distrust” (i.e. since August, 1955) to the 
policy of the co-domini of making the 
South a closed area. The truth is that 
fifty years of intensive slave raiding 
from 1850 onwards had established in 
the South a fear and hatred of the Arab 
North of which the government from 
1900 onwards had to take cognizance. 
Their policy was to admit only such 
non-Southerners as were of known good 
character and were necessary for the 
gradual and orderly development of the 
South: permits to enter had to be 
obtained by all foreigners (British 
included) and not only by Northern 
Sudanese. The justification for this 
policy is to be found in the evidence 
given by a Northern merchant of 
Meridi to Judge Cotran’s committee of 
inquiry into the massacres of August, 
1955. He said: “I have lived in the 
South for 41 years, and have never had 
a harsh word or an insult from a 
Southerner till the present government 
came into power [i.e. 1954].” 

Secondly Sayed Omer lays the imme- 
diate blame for August, 1955, on the 
late Prime Minister, Sayed Ismail el 
Azhari, and his party. I do not think 
this is true. The blame lies on the 
decision accepted by all parties in the 
North to abolish rapidly all the safe- 
guards for the South already agreed, 
and regarded by the Southern repre- 
sentatives as essential. Those who knew 
the real feeling in the South warned the 
government in Khartoum again and 
again of the dangers to which they closed 
their eyes. August, 1955, showed that 
the warnings were correct. 

Thirdly Sayed Omer writes: “The 
bulk of the South is for a united Sudan ” 
—adding that only a few educated 
Southerners wish for federation. He 
writes rather bitterly about these few. 
We, who have known the Southerners 
intimately, are well aware that the most 
numerous, powerful and warlike tribes 
of Bahr el Ghazal and Upper Nile 
Provinces, the Dinka, Nuer, and Shilluk, 
wish only to be left alone without inter- 
ference by the North. The educated 
fe\y realise that financially this is almost 
impossible: they hope by “ federation” 
to achieve a real measure of political 
autonomy plus the provision of social 
services by Northern money. It is a 
faint hope: if realised it would be a 
tribute to a farsighted and generous 
Sudan government. If it is not realised 
and if the Dinka, Nuer and Shilluk rebel 
against Arab domination, as Equatoria 
rebelled in 1955, then the Sudan govern- 
ment will be faced with a far graver 
emergency. J’ 

Wisdom and humility in Khartoum 
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could cause the “ bulk of the South to 
be for a united Sudan,” but it is most 
certainly not so now.—Yours faithfully, 
London, W.14 M. W. Parr 


The Very Average 
Welshman 


Sirn—Flattered as I am by the fact that 
you take our estimates seriously enough 
to comment at some length, and not 
unkindly, on them, I am a shade uneasy 
about your implication that the similari- 
ties you perceive between Wales and the 
rest of the United Kingdom result from 
our use of the technique of applying 
ratios to UK figures. So far as both 
production and incomes are concerned, 
our use of this technique was mercifully 
limited to very minor items; for the 
former, the vast majority of our estimates 
were derived from census of production 
data and reports of nationalised indus- 
tries or local authorities, while the 
income census of 1949-50 provided 
a reasonably firm and independent basis 
for the latter. For expenditure esti- 
mates, we certainly leaned fairly heavily 
on the ratio technique. But would this 
necessarily lead to an elimination of 
regional differences ? After all, the art 
of the business lies in choosing a suitable 
indicator, and there is no obvious reason 
for supposing that the indicators will 
conceal any differences which exist 
rather than reveal them. For example, 
by using new registration figures for 
private cars as an indicator for personal 
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expenditure on motor-cars one certainly 
does not produce an average Welshman. 
Often, of course, the per head estimates 
for Wales come out at a very similar 
value as those for the United Kingdom. 
But is this necessarily “ suspicious” ? 
Have you forgotten England’s great gifts 
to Wales—the Sunday Press and com- 
mercial TV ?—Yours faithfully, 
EpwarD NEVIN 
University College, Aberystwyth 


Suez and Jordan 


Sir—I suggest to Mr J. L. Rushburne 
that it is geography and not his 
nationalisation of the canal company 
which has “established Nasser astride 
the main supply route for our oil and 
our main sea route to the East.” What 
does Mr Rushburne -propose to do 
about the “basic realities” of geo- 
graphy ? 

There may be other reasons for “stop- 
ping Nasser” but it is high time the 
illusion is dispelled that ownership of 
the Canal affects in any way the ability 
of the man on the spot (provided he 
accepts the consequences) to stop ships 
by using the forces which lie to his hand. 
Permanent guarantees against temporary 
interference with our shipping (tempo- 
rary because if there were physical inter- 
ference we should use troops, United 
Nations or no United Nations) can be 
obtained only by indefinite military 
occupation—which even Mr Rushburne 
will not suggest. 


If we accept this basic reality, then 
Colonel Nasser by reminding us of the 
risks of shopping exclusively at his 
establishment will in the long run have 
unwittingly done us a service.—Yours 


faithfully, S. E. GRAHAM 
Huby, Nr Leeds 


Hongkong Lowers the 
Boom 


Sir—I feel that your correspondent, in 
your issue of October 6th, in his second 
paragraph has painted a most onesided 
picture of the squatter problem and that 
it would have been fairer if he had given 
some indication of the results which had 
been achieved in resettlement of 
Squatters and in rehousing of slum- 
dwellers. 

_ By “horrible jammed, old Shanghai- 
like slums,” I presume your corre- 
spondent refers to old style tenement 
houses, without modern sanitation. 
There are, it is admitted, a large number 
of these buildings, but every effort ig 
being made to replace them with larger 
modern buildings. However, it has to 
be borne in mind that reconstruction, 
on the scale called for, is a problem 
almost beyond appreciation: first, 
because of the physical problem of 
housing tenants while buildings are 
being demolished and new ones erected : 
secondly, because of increased rentals 
necessary to recompense owners for the 
greatly increased costs of new building, 
building costs being from six to eight 
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times as much as they were prior to the 
Pacific war. Thirdly, and associated 
with the first problem, is the point that 
in a mountainous country such as Hone- 
kong, where there is just about enoug 
flat land to accommodate the required 
number of buildings, there is certainly 
not enough to allow these buildings 
much in the way of wide open spaces 
around them. Hongkong’s land hunger 
is such that building sites in the centra! 
business area have recently changed 
hands at values of more than {1} million 
per acre ; moderately central residential 
areas are worth about £200,000; and 
suburban industrial and residential sites 
about £70,000 per acre. 


As regards the “wretched army o/ 
110,000 squatters,” your correspondent 
makes no mention of the efforts which 
have been, and are being made, by the 
Hongkong Government to give these 
unfortunate people a decent roof over 
their heads. Some of your readers may 
be interested to know that on September 
30th this year, there were housed in the 
various resettlement areas and estates 
more than 198,000 persons, an increase 
of more than 50,000 over the figures for 
September 3o0th last year. 


Multi-storey accommodation to house 
36,000 persons is now under construc- 
tion, and it is the policy of the Hong- 
kong Government to continue the fastest 
possible construction of seven-storey 
buildings for the _ resettlement of 
squatters until the problem is solved. 


Finally, it is worthy of note that the 
cost of this vast programme is being met 
entirely from local public funds.—Yours 
faithfully, J. B. Krre, 

Secretary, 


General Chamber of Commerce 
Hongkong 


Unforgettable People 


Str—Apropos the article in your issue 
of September 29th, some of your readers 
might like to know about a voluntary 
committee, which for the last three years 
has been helping one of the largest 
group of refugees still left in Europe— 
the 160,000 Spanish Republican emigrés 
that are still living in the south of France 
under conditions of extreme poverty. 
Spanish Refugee Aid—whose honorary 
chairman is Pablo Casals, the cellist— 
sends monthly contributions to the 
Spanish Red Cross dispensaries in 
Toulouse and Montauban ; ships used 
clothing to Spanish relief groups ; and 
is helping some seven hundred families 
with money, blankets, work tools, 
medical supplies, etc. Its help—which, in 
cash and goods, has come to over 
£30,000 in the last three years—often 
means life instead of death for many of 
the first victims of fascism. 


The undersigned, a founder and a 
director of this committee, will be 
glad to forward contributions to head- 
quarters in New York City. Cheques 
should be made out to Spanish Refugee 
Aid.—Yours faithfully, 

DwiGHt MACDONALD 
“ Encounter,” 25, Haymarket, S.W.1 
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America: Warning and Example 


AMERICA AND THE BRITISH LEFT. 
By Henry Pelling. 
Adam and Charles Black. 184 pages. 18s. 


HE United States is the first of the 

modern ideological nations—nations 
which are rarely considered in terms of 
size, resources, natural-interests or racial 
make-up. The physical ,substratum is 
quite submerged by a thick overlay of 
ideas, aspirations and judgments. In a 
sense, the Founding Fathers invited this 
development by dedicating their society 
not to a territory but to a “ proposition.” 
And American leaders have often since 
then felt the compulsion to explain them- 
selves and their policies in terms of man- 
kind’s widest aspirations. But most 
Americans at most times probably do not 
see themselves in so heroic a light and 
are puzzled and often irritated by other 
nations’ tendency to see in them a warn- 
ing or an example or both. Yet the 
tendency is a fact and occasionally, in 
international relations, a decisive one. 

One aspect of this curious relationship 
between the United States and other 
nations has been remarkably well 
analysed by Mr Henry Pelling in this 
book. It is short and exceedingly read- 
able, and the author’s chosen method— 
that of picking out five or six crucial 
Anglo-American occasions in the history 
of the last century—succeeds admirably 
in displaying the difficulty of discussing 
America without pointing the moral and 
making what are now  unattractively 
termed “ value judgments.” 

Most observers of politics in the post- 
war decade are familiar with the some- 
what bewildering veerings of opinion 
about the United States among members 
of the British left. Between 1945 and 
1947, America was a country where 
capitalism was running amok—this was 
the time when lend-lease ended over- 
night and the bargaining for a British 
loan made hard going. Then followed 
the Marshall Plan period, when Mr 
Truman’s America of Fair Deal, Point 
Four and unparallelled generosity swept 
the left into unanimous praise. The 
mood was dissipated during the phase 
of rearmament after Korea, and, by 1954, 
Senator McCarthy’s heyday brought 
warnings of American fascism from the 
British left. 

This speed of change was something 
of a bewilderment to other groups in 
Britain. Mr Pelling cites Mr Richard 
Crossman’s confession that it even sur- 
prised him. But perhaps the astonish- 
ment would have been less if it had been 
more generally realised that the postwar 
“rock-n-roll” in left-wing opinion 
about America is no more than a projec- 


tion of a hundred years of similar com- 
pass boxing. 

Until the 1870s, America was hailed as 
a land of freedom and opportunity where 
the worker could make his way un- 
fettered by a class society. Then fol- 
lowed forty years of doubt, during which 
American industry became dominated by 
the trusts, and trade union activities 
were limited and even terrorised by the 
dominant powers in American society. 
President Wilson reversed the trend of 
disapproval and rejection briefly, not so 
much by his new freedom at home as 
by his idealism over Allied peace aims. 
In the twenties, American withdrawal 
from the international scene was so great 
that the habit of judgment lapsed a little, 
although war debts kept alive a picture 
of Uncle Sam as Uncle Shylock. The 
collapse of 1929 gave way to Roosevelt 
and the New Deal, which reversed the 
condemnation of decadent capitalism and 
aroused enthusiasm for the possibilities 
of planning. Such was, broadly, the 
changing rhythm of blame and praise. 


But the picture of left-wing opinion 
would not be complete without noting, 
as Mr Pelling clearly demonstrates, the 
rigidity of purely socialist or Marxist 
thinking. Here there could be no 
movement of support or censure, for 
America as a capitalist power, by defini- 
tion, did wrong and the better it did, 
the worse the outcome appeared to 
dogmatic socialists. If America were to 
prove that a prosperous, equal society 
could exist within the framework of 
private property, then Marxism would 
be nonsense. From this follows the 
paradox that the convinced left doc- 
trinaire looks at America with enthu- 
siasm only when things are going badly 
wrong. The extreme left is thus a point 
of perpetual criticism towards which the 
liberally inclined swing back when a 
Hoover or a McCarthy or a Dulles is 
particularly disillusioning. 

Mr Pelling’s precise and lucid pages 
are not employed in prophecy. But on 
the basis of his analysis, one may predict 
that a period of alienation from America 
lies ahead on the British left. The 
re-entry of Mr Bevan to the orthodox 
fold and the emergence of Mr Cousins 
in trade union politics coincide with a 
time when in America both liberals and 
trade unionists are unanimously satisfied 
with free enterprise. But equally one 
can surmise that the phase will not last. 
Mr Pelling has given impressive evidence 
for the fact that America is always more 
liberal and the British left less doctrinaire 
than particular incidents and personali- 
ties suggest. 
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Spreading the Load 


TAX PLANNING WITH PRECE- 
DENTS: second edition. 

By D. C. Potter and H. H. Monroe, assisted 
by H. G. S. Plunkett 

Sweet and Maxwell. 438 pages. 50s. 


INCE “Tax Planning” was first 
puclished two years ago, it has won 
for itself an important place in the 
library of professional advisers. Any 
initial superciliousness has disappeared 
as its merits have become known and if 
it is not on the desk when the client is 
interviewed, it is usually in the top right- 
hand drawer. In the meantime the 
Royal Commission on Taxation has 
added its authority to the existing judi- 
cial dicta on the subject of tax avoidance. 
There is no general principle that a man 
has a duty not to alter the disposition of 
his affairs so as to reduce his existing 
liability to tax. The critics of avoidance 
ought now to stop their moral vitupera- 
tion of the individual and concentrate on 
legislation. They will have to be clear- 
headed, for avoidance makes some 
strange bedfellows: getting married on 
the sth instead of on the 6th April, sur- 
viving a gift by five years, investing in 
Savings Certificates instead of in War 
Loan, providing for old age by super- 
annuation schemes instead of by indi- 
vidual savings. ‘There are many very 
respectable ways of eroding the tax base. 
This second edition is much more than 
a reprint; it is a third longer; the 
chapters on discretionary trusts, varia- 
tion of existing settlements, and partner- 
ships have been largely remodelled ; 
there is a new chapter showing the rele- 
vance of the old-fashioned marriage 
settlement in modern planning ; and the 
book now deals with a number of allied 
topics such as the position of the spouse 
of the settlor as a beneficiary under a 
trust, the valuation of gifts and of shares, 
the family company in relation to estate 
duty, and pensions for the self-employed. 
It is a minor criticism that some of these 
subjects are discussed in chapters of 
special application (valuation of gifts, for 
example, comes under infant settlements) 
instead of being given the general 
emphasis they deserve. 

The authors are not afraid of new 
ground, and contribute to the current 
discussion of the form of the trust deed 
establishing, under this year’s Finance 
Act, a funded pension scheme for 
persons of a particular occupation. Their 
deed for the Incorporated Society of 
Tinkers is admittedly tentative and, 
giving purely a method of saving against 
old age without any element of insur- 
ance, has the virtue of simplicity ; this 
may be attractive to professional bodies 
who are faced with the difficulties of a 
more elaborate scheme. 

Tax planning depends on spreading 
the load, either by dividing legal claims 
on capital or income over more people, 
or by spreading the earnings of a work- 
ing life over the years of retirement. 
Whatever views are held on particular 
arrangements, all will agree that the legal 
possibilities should be widely known. 
That is the purpose this book achieves. 
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Infinities 


INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY. 
By Cecilia Payne-Gaposchkin. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 518 pages, 50s. 


N time, a troubled people seeks 

assuagement by going back into its 
past—on TV, in fiction, in the comic 
strips or cinema. In space, perhaps, it 
seeks the same assuagement by “ gazing 
on the infinities” and feeling the 
inconsequential littleness of everything 
terrestrial. This may account for the 
equal spate of books on archeology and 
astronomy. But of books on the latter, 
none is better conceived or written than 
those by the English-born Phillips 
Astronomer at Harvard. Her earlier 
“Stars in the Making” has proved a 
neat foretaste of this big, basic and 
beautifully produced work. 

It is intended for the student beginner, 
but it should make many a beginner out 
of those faintly interested. It starts with 
the history of man’s attempts to build 
the science of astronomy, goes on to his 
developing knowledge about our own 
planet, proceeds logically to the develop- 
ment of his tools and methods, and so 
to the sun, the solar system, and planets, 
by which time half the book is over. 
The rest is duly devoted to the stellar 
universe: the evolution of stars, galaxies, 
universes perhaps; the physics of the 
processes and elements involved ; con- 
flicting hypotheses about the many 
remaining unknowns ; and a final chapter 
on the concept of evolution within the 
setting of the magnitudes of interstellar 
space and time. There are many useful 
lists, tables, indices and problems. 

Dr Payne-Gaposchkin’s style is easy 
and clear; her British publishers and 
their London printers have dealt excel- 
lently by her, in the production of letter- 
press, diagrams, tables, and rich and 
remarkable halftones ; and there is little 
one could wish for that seems to have 
been left out. The illustrations really 
adorn the tale—some indeed, like that of 
the Messier 31 galaxy in Andromeda or 
of Messier 81 and 83, almost point a 
moral about universes that never end 
but just begin all over again. The author 
by no means grinds axes, and she deftly 
extricates herself from that overdue pre- 
occupation with our little solar system, 
which threw so many earlier writers on 
astronomy out of perspective. Hers is a 
rich, rewarding introduction to a sane 
discipline, 


Ferment in Asia 


OUT OF THE GUN. 
By Denis Warner. 
Hutchinson. 239 pages. 18s. 


R WARNER is one of the ablest 

of the many correspondents drawn 
to Asia by the island-hopping war in 
the Pacific and kept there by the dis- 
turbances of the ensuing decade. Unlike 
many of his colleagues, he is a gifted 
writer and has concerned himself with 
underlying causes as well as with the 
graphic details of eyewitness reporting. 
His articles in the London Daily Tele- 


graph and in the Melbourne Herald, 
though they have at times landed him 
in hot water, have been illuminating as 
well as informative, and the same obser- 
vations apply to his book. It is on the 
whole a remarkably successful attempt 
to combine the incompatibles of “ I-was- 
there” reporting and political analysis. 
Hair-raising descriptions of battles alter- 
nate with disciplined attempts to bring 
the whole scene into focus, to relate, for 
instance, the insurrections of Burma, 
Indonesia and Malaya, and the wars in 
Korea and Vietnam, to the central de- 
signs of Mao Tse-tung in Peking. 

If anything, there is perhaps too much 
of the battle scenes. One discovered 
the sameness of battle scenes at one’s 
first reading of the Iliad, and so it is, 
on a lesser level, with Mr. Warner’s 
twentieth-century horrors. He is at his 
best when tracing the course of com- 
munist strategy, which he does, not 
merely accurately (though he modestly 
disclaims scholarship), but also jour- 
nalistically—that is, with due regard for 
the personalities behind the events. His 
account of the rise of Mao and of the 
triumph of his revolutionary theories 
of peasant warfare is of great value; 
so is his recounting of two fateful but 
little-publicised conferences—that of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions in 
Peking in November 1949, which decided 
the strategy of the war against the West 
in “ colonial or semi-colonial territories,” 
and that which brought British diplo- 
matic and military chiefs to Malaya a 
month later. 

It was at this latter meeting that 
Britain’s decision to recognise the Com- 
munist regime in China and the newly 
installed Bao Dai regime in Vietnam 
was taken. The chapter in which Mr 
Warner discusses the consequences of 
this double and apparently contradictory 
decision is the most controversial in the 
book. It is almost certain that he blames 
too many of the subsequent western mis- 
fortunes on it ; just as it can be argued 
that there are extenuating Circumstances 
in Mr Malcolm Macdonald’s Indo- 
China policy. But Mr Warner might 
have written a duller book if he had 
been less controversial. To the layman, 
“Out of the Gun” will be an eye- 
opener; even the specialist will gain 
from reading it. 


Shorter Notices 


THE STATE OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES. 

Edited by Leonard D. White. 

University of Chicago Press. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 518 pages. 
45s. 


This book contains papers by thirty-two 
American social scientists which were pre- 
sented at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Social Science Building of the University 
of Chicago. Their subjects cover a wide 
variety of topics, ranging from “The Ego 
and Status-Anxiety,” to “American Diplo- 
matic Negotiation.” An assertion is made 
in a brief introduction that “ optimism ” is 
“the underlying tone of this volume,” but 
as even this tenuous thread cannot be de- 
tected as a link connecting the individual 
papers, they remain an ill-assorted jumble, 
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the perusal of which is conducive to a mood 
of pessimism and even despair. 

Despite the sub-title of the book, “A 
reappraisal of the FE ge coor methods, and 
goals of the social science disciplines ar 
mid-century,” none of the papers it con- 
tains really makes a serious attempt to 
approach the supremely difficult task of 
constructive criticism. Glimpses of the 
truth are, however, seen at times. There 
appears to have been a naive expectation 
in Chicago in the nineteen-thirties that the 
housing of the exponents of different social 
science “ disciplines” in the same building 
would stimulate profitable communication 
between them; such hopes, it is now 
realised, “were a bit extravagant.” It is 
also recognised that, though the study of 
small groups and public opinion are said to 
be “areas of fabulous growth,” few new 
fields of study have been developed. This 
volume manifests more than ever the 
familiar tendency for social scientists to 
devote their lives to speculation about the 
concepts that might be employed in the 
understanding of human societies and man’s 
behaviour, to the exclusion of doing any- 
thing in particular about understanding 
them. This, it appears, has been the sad 
fate of the Chicago School of Urban 
es so full of promise in its earlier 

ays. 


* 


LAND AND PEOPLE IN NIGERIA. 
By K. M. Buchanan and J. C. Pugh. 


University of London Press. 264 pages. 
35s. 


A minor, but fortunate, result of the 
establishment of new universities in the 
Commonwealth has been an increase in 
the quality and authority of geographical 
writing on the territories concerned. From 
their base at University College, Ibadan, 
Professor K. M. Buchanan and Dr Pugh 
have been able to observe Nigeria in all 
its climates and all its moods. They have 
been able to add greatly to the specialist 
literature on West Africa, and here they 
meet the need for a survey of the resources 
and human geography of Nigeria. 

Although much of the book is naturally 
taken up with the nature and location of 


|agricultural, mineral and industrial produc- 
tion, this is no mere catalogue of com- 


mercial geography. For one thing, the 
book is written from the inside: the great 
but unmeasured subsistence production and 
the flourishing internal trade are given 
their rightful place alongside cocoa and the 
other export commodities, These economic 
activities are also placed fully in their 
supremely important physical and human 
setting. After the various abortive agri- 
cultural schemes of recent years,- nobody 
can doubt the very real difficulty of evolv- 
ing methods of land utilisation suited to 
tropical soils and climates. Disease, too, is 
an environmental factor in a way quite 
unknown in temperate latitudes, as is 
shown by a contribution by Professor A. 
Brown, of the Ibadan Faculty of Medicine. 
Finally, the writers show that, even where 
soil conditions are reasonably favourable, 
human factors often prevent effective 
cultivation, whether through the defects of 
traditional tenurial arrangements, or 
because ancient wars and slave raids have 
driven the people away altogether. 

This book started life as a projected 
resource atlas of Nigeria, so that it is not 
surprising that its maps and diagrams are 
exceptionally clear and numerous. The 
oblique aerial photographs give the non- 
Nigerian reader a series of exciting glimpses 
of an unknown country. The book un- 
doubtedly sets a new standard in geo- 
graphical book publication in this country. 
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Getting specific about gravity! 


Falling apples fascinated Sir Isaac Newton. No 
doubt he enjoyed a few of them while devising his 
famous. gravitational ‘formulas. Newton’s con- 
cern was with what came down, whereas aviation 
engineers today are primarily concerned with what 
goes up. Even so, the gravitational challenge is the 
same. 

A jet plane, intercontinental missile—or any- 
thing that moves — usually leaves the design stage 
too heavy for optimum performance. To be spe- 
cific — the specific gravity of the material of con- 
struction is too high. 


Now, with Titanium, the design engineer can cap- 


ture the strength of alloy steel at barely more than 
half the weight. What’s more, Titanium is un- 
affected by most corrosives . . . and is impervious 
to the deadly attack of sea water and marine atmos- 
pheres. Its coefficient of expansion is low . . . and 
it can withstand long-time operating temperatures 
as high as 1000°F. 

All types of Titanium mill products, from foil to 
seamless tubing, are made by TMCA. With produc- 
tion going up and prices going down, now is a good 
time to design with Titanium. Technical literature 
on Titanium is available just by asking. 
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TITANIUM METALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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American Survey 


This week the survey is wholl 
devoted to next Tuesday’s elections. 





AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 


Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 











Forecast: No Change 


Washington, D.C. 
N Tuesday American voters will have a chance to 
think better of the choice they made four years ago 
between the likeable General Eisenhower and the eloquent 
Governor Stevenson. If they take the chance and elect Mr 
Stevenson as President, the only sensible course for news- 
paper editors in future will be to send their political reporters 
on leave for the duration of the campaign. Every sign that 
is measurable by experienced interpreters and interviewers 
points to the re-run in 1956 ending in the same way as the 
original race in 1952.. Mr Stevenson, it seems, will pick 
up more states than he did last time, though he may lose 
one, Kentucky, which he then carried ; it is also expected 
that he will come much closer to Mr Eisenhower in some 
of the key states. But, if the final outcome of the presidential 
contest is not the same as in 1952—as all the auguries say 
it will be—it will have to.be conceded that no one has yet 
found any reliable way of divining the voters’ intentions 
before they go to the polls. 

It looks as though Mr Eisenhower will just have time to 
ride home on the slogan of ‘ peace,” though war is breaking 
out in the Middle East, and on the theme of a stable dollar, 
though the United States is entering a period when inflation 
will not be wholly controllable by a credit squeeze which 
becomes progressively more inequitable. But'the President 
has always been a lucky man. He promised to bring back 
American boys from Korea, and Stalin died. He went to 
Geneva, after previously discounting the notion of a “ sum- 
mit” meeting, and gained fresh renown from establishing 
a fact which should never have been in any doubt, that the 
United States had no intention of going to war. 

As a consequence, the President is known around the 
country as “a diplomat ” and “a map who knows how to 
talk to the Russians ” ; above all, as a man whose experience 
is so vast that he can do other people’s worrying for them 
about the complicated affairs of the outside world. When 
to this is added the President’s supreme facility in fulfilling 
the representative function, that part of his multiple task 
which is most like the role of a constitutional monarch, the 
dimensions of Mr Stevenson’s disadvantage become 
apparent. The Citizens for Eisenhower knew what they 
were doing when they turned the President’s sixty-sixth 
birthday into an orgy of adoration that might have caused 
national nausea in almost any other country this side of the 
iron curtain, 

It cannot be said that Mr Stevenson has risen very confi- 
dently to the challenge. His courage and honesty are un- 
doubted, but his timing in raising the massive issue of 


the H-bomb towards the end of the campaign seems to have 
been bad. Put on his mettle by Mr Truman’s disparaging 
criticism at the Democratic convention, Mr Stevenson has 
tried to behave like a political infighter, suppressing his 
wit and swinging his blows wide. At the same time his 
literary taste and harrowing sense of responsibility have 
spasmodically got the better of him ; he struggles against 
the material he is forcing himself to handle and salves his 
conscience by issuing’ lengthy essays, of great persuasive 
power but little practical influence, about the “ New 
America” he hopes to make. 

Four years ago, these same two men were astonishing 
novelties on the political stage. Since then, Mr Eisenhower, 
after a painfully slow start, has proved himself to be a 
natural politician who has happened to spend most of his 
life in the army. But Mr Stevenson is still a natural scholar 
who has somehow strayed into politics. While Mr Eisen- 
hower is a President like Franklin Roosevelt, who radiates 
confidence or, as Mr Stevenson would say, “hands out 
happiness pills,” his opponent appears desperately worried, 
the kind of man who burdens other people with his troubles. 
Even his eloquence has become more halting as his prose 
has become more trenchant. Mr Eisenhower has delivered 
the speeches written for him with more effect than Mr 
Stevenson has delivered the speeches he has written for him- 
self. Above all, the Democratic candidate, except when at his 
too infrequent best, has failed to give his audiences the sense 
that they are touching the hem of greatness. Nor does 
anyone draw from his troubled spirit the look of bemused 
serenity that lingers on the faces of those who have exposed 
themselves to the presence of the “ Ike ” they love. 

Yet, though all this explains why Mr Stevenson will prob- 
ably not win, it does not alter the fact that he has come 
closer to the heart of the country’s problems than has his 
opponent—or, perhaps, more halting though he has been, 
than he succeeded in doing, more eloquently, four years 
ago. It is, as Mr Stevenson says, a shaming anomaly that 
in this richest of all countries there should be a single slum, 
a single inadequate school, or a danger that illness may bring 
financial shipwreck to respectable families. It is, as he says, 
the function of the President to do something about a great 
moral issue such as that of the ending of racial segregation 
in the schools. Above all, whatever the precise merits of 


Mr Stevenson’s proposal on H-bomb tests, it can be hoped 
that his questioning of the President’s infallibility in this 
sphere and the clashing events abroad which even for 
Washingtonians have eclipsed the last round of the campaign 
‘will between them have proved that peace is not passive. 
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CANDIDATES 





Democratic 
A. Stevenson 


Republican 
President: D.Eisenhower 
Vice President: R. Nixon E. Kefauver 


Polling Day—Tuesday, November 6th. 
Required to win—266 electoral votes. 


Results will start coming in about 
2 am. (British Time) on Wednesday, 
November 7th, and a decision should 
be known in London by 7 a.m. 


Americans do not vote directly for 
their President and Vice President but 
choose electors who are in practice 
committed to vote for their party’s 
candidates for these offices. There are 
§31 electors and a candidate must have 
a clear majority of their votes to win. 
The number of electoral votes from each 
state equals the size of its congressional 
delegation, which consists of two 
Senators and a number of Representa- 
tives which varies according to popula- 
tion. The electors are voted for as a 
block and therefore the whole electoral 
vote of each state goes to one party, 
however small that party’s popular 
majority may be in the state. 


If Mr Stevenson this year could win 
all the states he lost by less than 6 per 
cent of the popular vote in 19§2, and 
hold all those he won, he would have 


343 electoral votes, 77 more than he 
needs. 


\ 
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HOW DID AMERICANS VOTE FOR PRESIDENT IN 1952 ? 


POPULAR VOTES WON BY MR EISENHOWER, BY STATES:- 
[_] 56% or more [RSS Between 53 and 56% HEME Between 50 and 53% 








Electoral Votes Popular Votes 
EISENHOWER 442 33,936.252 
STEVENSON 89 27,314,992 


Figures indicate number of 
e/ectora/ votes in each state 





HOW THEY VOTED FOR 


Millions 


30 


Ne REPUBLICAN 


i. Percentage of actual voters 
to population of voting age 


+4 





PRESIDENT IN EARLIER YEARS 


It is estimated that 102,743,000 
civilians in the United States will be 
old enough to vote this year, compared 
with 98,133,000 in November, 1952. 
This figure includes everyone over 18 
years old in Georgia and Kentucky 
and over 21 in the rest of the United 
States. In addition there are about 
2,000,000 members of the armed forces 


of voting age ; most states make pro- 
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vision for them to vote by absentee 
ballot. 








WHOM ELSE DO AMERICANS VOTE FOR THIS YEAR ? 


© Indicates Governorship at stake 


© Indicates senatorial seat at stoke 


Ef Figures indicate number of Representatives from the state 





PRESENT POSITION Democrats Republicans 
House of Representatives 232 203 
Senate . 49 (18) 47 (17) 
Governorships .......... 27 (14) 21 (16) 


Figures in brackets give number of Governorships 


and Senate seats “belonging to each par 
stake this year. rshnd oes 





* Two Senate seats are at stake in both 
and South Carolina. eaeves 

t Maine’ has already elected a Democratic 
Governor and 1 Democratic and 2 Republican 
Representatives. 

t If Senator Price Daniel is, as seems certain 
elected Governor of Texas there will be a 
senatorial vacancy in that state. 


All 435 seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 35 of the 96 Senate seats and 
30 of the 48 Governorships must be filled 
this year. Five Democratic candidates 
for the Senate (all from the South) and 
74 Democratic and four Republican 
candidates for the House have no opposi- 
tion on November 6th. In the Senate 
the seats most likely to change hands are 
in New York, West Virginia and one in 
Kentucky, all three now held by Demo- 
crats, and in Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
both now held by Republicans. This 
would give the Republicans a_ bare 
majority in. the Senate, provided they 
hold the Vice Presidency. But the 
Democrats have a good chance of also 
winning Senate seats in Connecticut, 
Maryland and Idaho and therefore of 
keeping control of the Senate. 

To win the House of Representatives, 
the Republicans need a net gain of 16 
seats. They are not expected to achieve 
this unless Mr Eisenhower wins by a 
landslide, although it is almost unknown 
for a party to lose the House of Repre- 


sentatives in a year in which it wins the 
Presidency 
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R STEVENSON this year has been in the unusual 
position, for a Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency, of being on the attacking instead of the defending 
side. But unfortunately for him he has had to attack a 
national hero, America’s “father figure”; the frustrating 
effects of this have much to do with the indecisive way 
in which he has fought his campaign—until recently at least. 
In the last desperate days, however, Mr Stevenson has been 
hitting out directly and fiercely at Mr Eisenhower. He is 
using to the full the opportunity offered by the crisis in 
Egypt and Israel to ridicule the President’s claims that he 
has brought peace to the United States. But an emotional 
situation of this kind is almost guaranteed to make the aver- 
age voter cling to the President he knows and trusts, rather 
than to drive him into the arms of the inexperienced Mr 
Stevenson. That this will indeed be what happens seems to 
have been assured by the President’s television appearance 
on Wednesday night, when he gave a brilliant impression of 
being in authoritative control of the situation. 


Thus Mr Stevenson is apparently having even less success 
with his latest attempt to bring foreign policy into the cam- 
paign than he did with his earlier ones—his proposals for 
abolishing conscription and for ending hydrogen-bomb tests. 
Both are still essential in Mr Eisenhower’s opinion, and 
these assurances from a general seem to have satisfied the 
voters. Even if Americans have doubts about the situation 
abroad, they have none, or almost none, about the boom at 
home. Few of them show any signs of preferring Mr Steven- 
son’s “ New America” to Mr Eisenhower’s “ Progress and 
Prosperity.” And the Democratic candidate’s attempts to 
scratch at the sore spots on the hide of the national satis- 
faction have had slight effect, although it is just possible 
that the cumulation of these irritations could have some 
unexpected electoral results. 

This is particularly likely in the agricultural areas, where 
the farmers are suffering not only from falling incomes but 
from drought and are blaming the Republicans for both. 
But even Mr Stevenson seems to doubt whether their resent- 


The Democrats Against President Eisenhower 





ment is sharp enough, or their faith in the President shaken 
enough, to make them turn to the Democrats—and their 
lavish offers of help—in sufficiently large numbers to give 
Mr Stevenson a majority in any but a few marginal states— 
Minnesota and Missouri, for example. Other sources of 
real discomfort, for which the Democrats blame the Presi- 
dent, are the shortage of credit, the rise in the cost of living, 
the shortage of schools and the expense of medical care. 


The most important question in this election—and the 
most puzzling because it is the least discussed—is that of 
the President’s health. Can a man who has had a serious 
heart-attack and a major operation in the last year carry 
the burden of the most onerous office in the world? Mr 
Eisenhower’s recent vigorous campaigning, and last week- 
end’s medical report, seem to prove that he can. Hardly 
any voters will confess to being concerned about this ; but 
many observers believe that this is only because they are 
ashamed of mentioning such a personal matter, and that it 
will have a decisive influence on their choice when they go 
into the polling booths. Even if this is true, no one knows, 
although many try to guess, in what direction that influence 
will swing their decision. 


Mr Stevenson has wisely refrained from talking about 
the President’s health, but this question underlies his em- 
phasis on Mr Eisenhower’s lack of leadership, his allegation 
that Mr Eisenhower was only a part-time President even 
before his illness, and his assertion that the conduct of the 
government at home and the prestige of the United States 
abroad have suffered as a result. The question of the Presi- 
dent’s health also underlies the attack op the Republican 
vice-presidential candidate, Mr Nixon, who would succeed 
should Mr Eisenhower die in office. The best answer to 
the Democratic charge that Mr Nixon is unfit to be Presi- 
dent has been provided by Mr Nixon himself, for in the 
past few wecks he has been bearing the main burden of the 
campaign with an effectiveness, a restraint and a responsi- 
bility that have brought him much credit. 





According to Dr Gallup 


is the lack of interest in the election. It up 


HE almost unanimous view that 


this indicates the beginning of a 
trend, Mr Stevenson can hardly make 
ten points in a week. The 








President Eisenhower cannot fail to 
defeat Mr Stevenson decisively next 
week is reminding the public opinion 
experts ominously of their disaster in 
1948. Then they—and everyone else— 
predicted with equal certainty that Mr 
Dewey would win, only to see him well 
beaten by the Democratic candi- 
date, President Truman. Now they are 
careful to go on conducting surveys until 
the last possible day and to make 
perhaps over-adequate allowance for the 
undecided voter; it was in these two 
respects that they made their mistakes 


in 1948. In 1952 they did much better, - 


although they did not predict such a 
landslide of electoral votes to the 
Republicans as actually developed. This 
year the main thing that worries them 


is all very well for the interviewer to 
find out how voters intend to mark their 
ballots ; but if they do not bother to 
vote in large numbers, they can upset 
the forecast completely and in the 
present mood of apathy, this might 
happen. 

Dr Gallup’s semi-final poll shows a 
fall of 1 per cent in the popularity of 
the Eisenhower-Nixon ticket, compared 
with both two weeks earlier and the 
two surveys in September ; the results 
were remarkably similar in all these 
earlier surveys. 
instead of 52 per cent, of those inter- 
viewed propose to vote for the Republi- 
can candidates, and 41 per cent, 


compared with 40 per cent, are for the 
ticket ; 


Stevenson-Kefauver even if 


Now only §1 per cent, | 


number of undecided voters was 8 per 
cent; on Dr Gallup’s assumption 
that, if they vote, they will vote in the 
same way as those who have already 
made up their minds, President Eisen- 
hower will have a majority of 55 per 
cent to Mr Stevenson’s 4§ per cent. 
When allowance is made for the average 
error of 3.3 per cent shown by these 
polls over the past ten elections, this still 
gives the Republicans a safe margin for 
victory. In 1952 Mr Eisenhower won 
55-4 per cent of the popular votes to 
Mr Stevenson’s 44.6 per cent. It is esti- 
mated that to win a Democrat must have 
at least 52 per cent of the popular votes, 
because so many Democratic votes are 
“wasted” in the South under the 


' electoral college system. 
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East and West—Ike is Best 


The two most populous states, with the most electoral 
votes, one on each coast, are both expected to give a majority 
to Mr Eisenhower and to supply him with the type of liberal 
Senator he needs in Washington to support his efforts to 
modernise the Republican party. New York is perhaps the 
only place in the country where foreign policy has been a 
burning issue ; as a result the election forecasts may now be 
upset there at the last moment. In California distrust of 
Mr Nixon should have been of real benefit to the Democrats, 
but they have found that here at least “ you can’t argue with 


prosperity.” 
I—Where Israel Matters 


N R STEVENSON’S last minute campaigning and 

counterpaigning (in the words of one of the most 
topical of the strip cartoonists), through those heavily 
populated urban areas on which the Democrats are pinning 
their few hopes of victory, is taking him back to New York 
at an excellent time. For that seems to be the one place 
where the President’s sharp rebuff to Israel may be of real 
help to the Democrats. Elsewhere in the country any 
Jewish support which may be diverted from Mr Eisenhower 
will probably be more than cancelled out by the votes which 
will be attracted by his efforts to preserve the peace. But 
in New York City roughly one quarter of the vote is Jewish 
and, in so far as any racial or religious community votes as 
a group, the Jews are normally on the Democratic side. 
This has been particularly true in recent years, while the 
Jewish Senator Lehman has been representing New York 
in Washington. But now he has retired and the Republicans 
have seized the chance to nominate a Jew in their turn as 
their candidate for the Senate—Mr Jacob Javits. Almost 
any Republican can carry the state of New York outside the 
city ; but roughly half the voters are in the city and almost 
no Republican can gather enough votes there to give him a 
majority in the state as a whole. Mr Javits, however, has 
shown in a state election that he can, and until this week it 
was expected that he would. 

To counter Mr Javits, the Democrats chose an equally 
attractive, able and experienced candidate, of very similar 
liberal views, Mr Robert Wagner, the Mayor of New York 
City, the son of a former Senator and a Roman Catholic—a 
religion shared by about half the city’s voters. But Mr 
Wagner has been in difficulties because of the jealousy and 
argument among the various groups working for him ; they 
include members of the city’s old Liberal party and of 
numerous trade union organisations, The man who was 
supposed to bring so much additional strength to the Demo- 
cratic ticket in New York that he would carry Mr Stevenson 
to victory as well—and bring him the largest single block 
of electoral votes in the country—is now considered to be 
a drag on the presidential candidate. But, if the charge is 
justified, the real blame seems to lie with Mr Carmine 
DeSapio of Tammany Hall, the head of the Democratic 
machine im the city. He managed Governor Harriman’s 
campaign for the presidential nomination and today he does 
not seem to be feeding his machine with any great enthu- 
siasm for Mr Stevenson. Mr Wagner is now taking a 
straight pro-Israel line and trying to strangle Mr Javits with 
the Administration’s mid-eastern policy. In consequence 
the Republicans may fail to win a seat on which they were 
basing their hopes of achieving a majority in the Senate. 
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11—Where Prosperity Wins 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


MPLOYMENT has been rising in California more 

than twice as fast as it has in the United States as a 
whole and the boom displays itself in figures for incomes 
and retail sales and, more noticeably, in the overnight 
transformation of vast tracts of country property into factory 
sites and housing developments. In the San Francisco 
area whole counties are coming to resemble the indus- 
trialised environs of Los Angeles in the south. Logically 
such rapid industrialisation should bring a radical change 
in the state’s political pattern. Certainly the stepped-up 
activity of the California Labour Council, which has 
distributed 500,000 Democratic pamphlets this year, and 
the development of the California Democratic Council, 
made up of local volunteer Democratic clubs throughout 
the state, suggest that a change is coming in local election 
habits. This year for the first time within any adult memory 
the Democrats have an excellent chance of winning control 
of the State Legislature. But in national affairs the effect 
of good times, full employment and “ peace ” in the Pacific 
on Californians, as on most other Americans, is to make 
them feel that this is no time for a change—or indeed, for 
politics at all. 

The best guess is that nearly all the state’s 2} million 
Republicans will be joined by many of the state’s 3} 
million Democrats—but not by as many as in 1952—1to 
re-elect President Eisenhower. Nor does California’s long 
established pattern of sending more Republicans than 
Democrats to represent it in Washington appear likely to 
change this year. Democratic leaders concede that at best 
only two additional seats in the House may be won for their 
candidates, while only the more optimistic expect an upset 
in the Senate race between the incumbent, Mr Kuchel, a 
never-beaten veteran of numerous state and local campaigns 
and Mr Richards, his young Democratic challenger. 


* 


In this situation Mr Richards can hardly offer Mr 
Stevenson the kind of solid Democratic support within the 
state which he needs, although he has had the help of two 
strongly entrenched Democratic Congressmen who are 
already certain of re-election. But there seems to be little 
except ashes left of the popular enthusiasm which was 
kindled for him in California at the time of his triumph 
over Mr Kefauver in the June primary election for the 
Democratic nomination. In theory the endorsement of 
the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket by the State Federation 
of Labour should mean something, but in fact the labour 
vote is not solidly Democratic. One sign of this is that 
the longshoremen’s leader, Mr Harry Bridges, who has been 
suspected of communism in the past, has registered as a 
Republican this year. Labour remains officially, at least, 
opposed to the Republican vice-presidential candidate, Mr 
Nixon, but in the state as a whole there has been no effective 
demonstration of the popular aversion to him which is 
frequently proclaimed. Many Republicans find it difficult 
to forget the ruthless methods by which he achieved his 
rapid rise to power, but the influence of the Eisenhower 
personality and prosperity is so pervasive that it seems likely 
that most anti-Nixon Republicans will swallow hard and 
vote for the party ticket. 
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Going to the Polls 


Washington, D.C. 


OTING practices vary throughout the United States 

because most of the election laws, even those govern- 
ing national elections, are made by the individual states. 
Some laws seem positively designed to confuse and dis- 
courage the voter; others reduce a complex matter to an 
almost false simplicity. In nearly every state there are at 
least twenty or thirty offices as well as the Presidency at 
stake, and in a few there are as many as sixty. In addition 
there are often long, involved and legally phrased questions 
about changes to the state’s laws or constitution which are 
to be answered “ Yes” or “ No.” 

Basically there are two different types of ballot in use, 
reflecting different theories of democratic government. The 
“ party column ballot,” varieties of which are employed in 
thirty states, lists all candidates of a particular party in one 
vertical column, headed by the title of the party and with 
the names of the various offices in the left hand margin. 
The “ office group ballot,” used in the remaining eighteen 
states, lists the candidates of all parties for one particular 
office in a vertical column headed by the title of that office ; 
each candidate’s party affiliation is noted under his name. 

Obviously the first type encourages straight party voting 
and party responsibility, while the second stresses the office 
and the man more than the party. Nearly all the states 
which use the “ party column ballot” provide a space under 
the name of the party in which the voter may make his 
cross (or pull a single lever if there is a voting machine) for 
all the candidates of his chosen party—voting a “ straight 
ticket.” This is the nearest an American can get to the 
simplicity of a British election. Voting may be by ballot 
or machine: given the complexity of the American suffrage 
and its opportunities for fraud and error, almost every 
argument favours the machine. Both on machines and 
ballots some provision is usually made for the individualist 
who wants to “ write in” his own choice for an office. 

In states with the “ office group ballot” the voter has to 
wade through the hodge-podge of contests, picking out the 
candidates of his party or his personal preferences. In the 
few states, such as New York, which have the party column 
ballot but do not facilitate the straight party vote, the choice 
is a little clearer but the clerical work as great.. However, 
in many cases people will simply vote for the President and 
perhaps one or two other well-known candidates and ignore 
the rest. 

The Presidency is always the first office on the ballot, 
though in a few states the names of the presidential candi- 
dates are nowhere to be found, but only those of the 
“ presidential electors” who will subsequently vote for 
them. And then there will come, in varying order in 
different states, often a host of state officers: the Governor, 
the Lieutenant Governor and the many others who may 
be directly elected and who may also happen to be up for 
election at the same time. 

Only after all this, on most ballots, does the exhausted 
voter reach congressional candidates and then the state 
legislatures are still to come. The discriminating citizen 
of the Twenty-First Congressional District of Ohio, for 
example, must at this point pick his way through a column 
and a half of names to make a shrewd selection of six 
state senators and eighteen state representatives, before 
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catching his breath to decide on two county commissioners, 
a prosecuting attorney, a sheriff, a county recorder, a 
clerk of the Court of Common Pleas, a county treasurer, 
a county engineer and a coroner. And in the many states 
where all or some judicial offices are elective, the active 
party workers, at least, will still keep up an unflagging 
interest, since many of them are themselves lawyers and 
the judges have important legal patronage. 

The voting is normally supervised by three officials, 
known either as “ judges ” or “ inspectors ” ; the chairman 
and the “ majority judge” are supplied by the party in a 
local majority, according to the last election, and a 
“ minority judge ” by the other side. The office is a weari- 
some and not a very well paid one ; the typical holder is 
an elderly and probably rather deaf woman. Since the 
“* judges ” have to be residents of their voting precinct (or 
ward), however poor or small it is, they are seldom people 
of high calibre. Each party may nominate a number of 
“ challengers ” who can force people whom they suspect of 
impersonation to take an oath before voting. The party 
precinct captains are also allowed into the polling station, 
where they tick off the voters’ names as they present them- 
selves and periodically engage in acrimonious disputes with 
the less self-assured of the election judges. Much of the 
unenviable reputation that elections in some areas have for 
fraud arises from the fact that the votes are normally counted 
locally, making effective scrutiny, counting and impartial 
conduct of the actual polling station extremely hard in the 
many places where the minority party has little or no 
organisation. 


Guessing the Results 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


S the 1956 political fights close with the polling stations 
A on election night, another, and by some standards 
livelier, battle will begin on America’s television screens. 
In 1952, and again in 1954, the tension or tedium of the 
period between the end of the voting and the final declara- 
tion of the results was relieved by the comments of Mr 
Charles Collingwood, of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, on the machinations of Univac, the Remington 
Rand Company’s large-scale computer. Stuffed with elec- 
toral returns on top of predigested formule, Univac was 
empowered to predict the winning names and numbers 
ahead of the official count. On each occasion, the wireless 
and television audiences were delighted to discover that, in 
spite of the machine’s superhuman capacities—the average 
rate of calculation is 7,000 instructions per second—its fore- 
casts proved susceptible to human error in feeding it with 
*statistics. But this year a spokesman for Remington Rand is 
sure that “every unforeseen circumstance that can possibly 
be foreseen has been built into the machine programme.” 

His confidence, and the machine, are due for a more 
severe test than in previous years. For the first time, 
Univac’s election night performance is to be challenged 
by a fellow (electronic) egghead: the International Business 
Machine Corporation’s 705—a perennial competitor in the 

ing of scientific and commercial data. The 705 is 
billed as the star attraction of the November 6th programme 
of the National Broadcasting Company, the major rival of 
CBS, which will again present Univac. The race to be on 
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the air “ fustest with the mostest ” accurate information will 
begin as the polls start closing at 7 p.m. New York time ; 
this is midnight in London. 

CBS ‘has announced that Univac’s first prediction will 
be on the air at 8.30 p.m. New York time based on the 
handful of returns then available. The first prediction will 
deal only with the presidential race, and will probably say 
“Univac predicts with . . . votes counted, Eisenhower 
(Stevenson) will carry . . . states with . . . electoral votes 
and . .. popular votes.” It will also supply the odds on 
its own accuracy; in 1952 with only 3,398,145 votes 
available Univac’s first prediction was its most accurate. 
After that, as more returns are reported, predictions will be 
made about every thirty minutts, and will include forecasts 
on individual contests, including those for Governorships, 
as well as the expected composition of the House and Senate. 


The returns will arrive over teleprinters from the news 
services, and will be checked by political editors before 
being written in computer code language and typed on to 
magnetic tape. Three operators will produce identical 
tapes. Univac will examine the three tapes, and accept the 
version of the majority; it has presumably calculated the 
risk of two girls simultaneously making exactly the same 
mistake. Sample results from previous elections, including 
returns from various key political areas, will have been 
stored in the machine and, as the current returns are fed in, 
Univac will check them for reasonableness, compare them 
with trend and other factors, and type out its forecasts on a 
high speed printer. The keynote of the CBS-Remington 
Rand show is prediction, and the excitement will centre 
on the machine’s ability to beat its own odds. 


In announcing their programme, IBM and NBC have 
abjured prediction. They are concentrating on collecting 
and collating the returns as they are counted and expect to 
beat their competitors by a handsome margin. Eleven com- 
munications centres have been set up across the country, 
with special links to the standard news gathering devices. 
Reports coming into any of the centres will be put on to 
punched cards and fed into IBM “ transceivers.” Replicas 
of the cards will emerge within seconds in New York to 
go directly into the computer. The 705 will have been 
stocked in advance with the complete election results of 1952 
together with blocks of information for comparison and 
analysis. For example, the farm belt has been somewhat 
unconventionally (from a political standpoint) broken down 
into three separate groups of voters—cattle, dairy and 
grain ; 85 marginal districts have been singled out ; and 
arrangements have been made to discover the extent to 
which the presidential candidates are running ahead of or 
behind their party by comparing the popular votes for 
President Eisenhower and Mr Stevenson in any given district 
with the vote for the local candidate for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The machine will print a timed record of pro- 
gress and specific details on demand. As the returns comes 
in, the 705 will accumulate the voting totals for a district, 
precinct by precinct, compare the 1956 results with the 1952 
figures at the same stage and report any variations. A 
further calculation will give the percentage of the still un- 
counted votes needed by either side for victory and, within 
stated “confidence” limits, the likelihood of its being 
achieved. At this point a man—in this case Mr Joseph 
Harsch—might prophesy ; in any event, he will provide 
some. enlightened comment on the wealth of information 
available. If all goes according to plan in this battle of 
the giant brains, the 705 will rely on the speed of confirmed 
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information to beat Univac’s rate of calculated forecast. 

But the two Goliaths may both be vanquished by a newly 
emerged David—Underwood Corporation’s Elecom 125. 
This machine, smaller in size and with a more limited 
capacity than the other two, will make its debut on the 
election night programme of the American Broadcasting 
Company—the third national network—which is embarking 
on electronic prophecy for the first time. Elecom 125 will 
concern itself only with the presidential contest, and will 
predict the outcome of each state’s electoral votes as well 
as the final result. Mr Louis Bean, the political analyst 
who all by himself foretold Mr Truman’s victory in 1948, 
has been assembling more than 100,000 statistics that the 
machine will need. A “historical norm” has been estab- 
lished from studies of elections for the past four decades, 
and the forecasts will be based on the percentage shift from 
this norm in the 1956 figures. 

The predictions will start as soon as seven or eight states 
have reported more than 50 per cent of their returns, and 
will be produced by the machine in “jumbo” print big 
enough for the television audience to read them as they 
emerge untouched by human hand. In tackling the two 
heavyweights, Elecom 125 is counting on its compact and 
flexible build, and the fact that it is concentrating all its 
energies on a single task, to enable it to land the first most 
telling blow. The news commentators may be bedevilled. 
but the gamblers should be delighted by the permutations of 
choice—and of risk—between being first or last, vague or 
explicit, which the machines will offer next Tuesday night. 


Coat-tail Campaigns 


In the presidential fight the Democrats’ greatest worry 
is the large number of voters who say: “ Eisenhower 1s 
good for peace and the Democrats are good for working 
conditions. I am going Democratic for everything except 
President.” But in the congressional fights this is a worry 
for the Republicans. It explains why it is widely believed 
that the Domeschals: ail perform the extraordinary feat of 
holding the House of Representatives in a year in which 
they lose the White House. It also explains why many 
Republican candidates for Congress are clinging desperately 


to Mr Eisenhower's coat-tails in the hope of being saved 
by them. 


I—In a Silk Stocking District 


New York City 

_— the sumptuous drawing rooms of Upper Man- 

hattan to the bohemian tenements of Greenwich 
Village stretches a political battleground, much of it 
spectacularly vertical, which if being fought over with 
particular tenacity. The outline of New York State’s 
seventeenth congressional district has been lovingly 
fashioned by a Republican legislature so that the Irish, 
Italian and Jewish sections, not to mention the intellectuals 
of the Village, all likely to vote Democratic, must normally 
expect to be swamped by the favoured denizens of the 
“ silk stocking” blocks of flats bordering on Central Park. 
The lines of communication in this elongated battleground 
have such names as Fifth Avenue and Broadway. The 
contestants are an old fashioned, quirky, international 
lawyer, Mr Frederic Coudert, and a young, though rather 
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AMAZING TEXTILE FIBERS spun out of natural gas...won- 
der drugs squeezed from a lump of coal...shining stainless 
steel forged from drab, brownish earth. 


THESE MAN-MADE MARVELS—and nearly everything 
else that is vital to modern living—were born in the minds 
and hands of research scientists in their search for a better 
understanding of our world. 


NEVER SATISBIED with things as they are, the research 
scientist takes apart the raw materials of nature to capture 
the basic “building blocks” of the universe. Then he rear- 
ranges and combines the pieces into new and better things 
that help improve our lives. 


Unlocking the secrets of the universe 






HUNDREDS OF USEFUL PRODUCTS have been created 
from such basic substances as oil, natural gas, ores, air, and 
water. And the wonders yet to come, the exciting things of 
tomorrow, are being sought and found in the research 
laboratories of today. 


RESEARCH IS A LIVING THING to the people of Union 
Carbide—for it is the foundation upon which their work is 
built. The elements of the earth are a constant challenge 
to their insatiable curiosity and technieal skills, 
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Supplying all the facts about the labor potential at 
any site in New York State is our business. The data 
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Labor won’t be your only consideration in deciding on 
a new plant location. You will want complete facts on 
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transportation and raw materials. And you will want 
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bald, former naval commander, who rescued General 
MacArthur from Corregidor, Mr Anthony Akers. 

Representative Coudert, the incumbent Republican, has 
had five terms in office. In 1952 his majority was 24,197 ; 
in 1954, when he had Mr Akers against him for the first 
time, it was 314. Not unnaturally Mr Coudert is now 
trying to attract some of Mr Eisenhower’s popularity to 
himself by vigorously asserting that he is indispensable 
to the President’s team, while Mr Akers, who probably 
shares the general view that Mr Stevenson has not got a 
hope in New York, is steering well clear of presidential 
politics and is concentrating on his opponent’s erratic 
record, Certainly Mr Coudert’s new loyalty to Mr Eisen- 
hower comes rather oddly from a man who at various times 
has proposed to make income tax unconstitutional, to force 
the President’s resignation after a vote of no confidence by 
Congress, and to prevent the President from ordering any 
military. action, even in self defence, without reference to 
Congress. Mr Coudert has also supported the McCarran- 
Walter immigration law, which is anathema to the various 
ethnic groups in New York. 

Mr Akers rakes over these cinders, charges the Congress- 
man with a record of absenteeism which he indignantly 
denies, and promises to give both more support to President 
Eisenhower’s foreign policy than Mr Coudert and more 
assiduous service to his constituents. But Mr Akers’ 
support of the President’s foreign policy stops short of 
the banks of the Suez Canal. Before Jewish audiences in 
particular he trounces Mr Dulles for having built up the 
prestige of Colonel Nasser, with a vehemence that would 
warm many British and French hearts. 

A dramatic issue of the campaign revolves around a 
curious specimen of clumsy over-enthusiasm prepared by 
one of Mr Coudert’s supporters arid prematurely exposed 
by his opponent. This piece of campaign literature 
resembles an ordinary newspaper but attempts to link Mr 
Akers with the Daily Worker by methods and insinuations 
which everyone agrees are entirely fraudulent. With Mr 
Akers now enjoying the role of a traduced war hero, the 
President’s coat-tails may have to be very strong to pull 
Mr Coudert back to Washington. 


Il—In Ike’s Backyard 


Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


Mr Eigenhower, like Mr Truman, now lives in a con- 
stituency which is ultrasensitive to the political breeze. The 
Nineteenth District of Pennsylvania, which contains the 
President’s Gettysburg farm, behaved in the last two elec- 
tions in the same way as the Fourth District of Missouri, 
which includes Mr Trumian’s Independence home: it went 
Republican in 1952 and Democratic in 1954. In both cases 
the former Republican Congressman is trying to get back ; 
in Pennsylvania he is Mr Stauffer, an elderly retired busi- 
ness man, described by his opponent, the present Repre- 
sentative, Mr James Quigley, as “a fine, Christian 
gentleman.” The two men have both been fairly orthodox 
supporters of their parties and there are no personal issues 
between them, except for Mr Quigley’s claim, natural in a 
much younger man, that he has worked more vigorously 
for his constituents. The contest is therefore very largely 
over party policies. 


The constituency is in many ways a microcosm of the 
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eastern United States outside the large cities—small, diversi- 
fied farms alternating with an extraordinary variety of small 
and medium-sized businesses. Mr Stauffer concentrates on 
the maintenance of peace, the “restoration of integrity in 
government,” and how the federal government has helped 
prosperity, while Mr Quigley attacks not the Republican 
Administration’s tax cuts as such but the form they took. 
Both candidates lament the supposed loss of opportunity for 
young Americans to build themselves up from scratch in 
new businesses. Mr Stauffer attributes it to inflation and 
heavy government spending, both of which he claims are 
being valiantly brought under control. Mr Quigley puts 
the blame on the all-engulfing onset of big business in 
industry and agriculture. 

The Democratic Congressman avoids the merest whisper 
of criticism of President Eisenhower’s handling of foreign 
policy and keeps well clear of such deep waters as Mr 
Stevenson’s proposals on conscription and the testing of 
H-bombs. His only quarrel with the President is over a 
matter of local concern: the veto of a Bill which would have 
stopped the Agriculture Department from forecasting the 
price of apples. 

But Representative Quigley’s fate is unlikely to be much 
influenced by his campaign. He was swept in on the strong 
Democratic tide of 1954, which installed a “local boy” 
from York, the largest town in the district, as Governor of 
Pennsylvania. This year Mr Stauffer may be swept in on 
the presidential tide of an even more famous constituent. 
But that depends on whether—and by how much—Mr 
Eisenhower can hold the state he won in 19§2. 


Politics on the Assembly Line 


The merger of the two great federations of trade unions 
at the end of last year and the endorsement given by the 
new organisation to the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket do not 
mean that all labour leaders have been working whole- 
heartedly for the Democrats. There are still many trade 
unionists who are Republican and even more who support 
Mr Eisenhower. But the importance for the Democrats of 
labour help is being demonstrated in Michigan, the state 
where trade unionists, led by Mr Walter Reuther, are more 
politically conscious than anywhere else in the country. 


Detroit, Michigan 


OTH for Governor Mennen Williams and his Republi- 
can opponents this year’s election in Michigan is 

of central importance. Mr Williams, who wants the presi- 
dential nomination in 1960 if Mr Stevenson is eliminated 
this year, is the political protege of the automobile workers’ 
union. If the time ever becomes ripe in this political 
generation for the American equivalent of a “Labour 
Government,” it is likely to be a Williams Administration. 
The Governor is tempting providence by exposing himself 
to the whims of the voters for a fifth successive election to 
the same office. But if he wins he gains the prestige of 
holding the Governorship of Michigan longer than any other 
man ; if in addition his popularity wins Michigan’s twenty 
electoral votes for Mr Stevenson he will have put the party 
heavily in his debt. As for the Republicans, who used to 
run Michigan without much challenge, if they cannot beat 
Mr Williams for the Governorship in a year in which Presi- 
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dent Eisenhower’s name is on the ballot, then they will have 
to acknowledge that the state is no longer theirs. 

In Michigan, the first home of the assembly line, the two 
parties are more nakedly identified with the two sides of 
industry—labour and management—than anywhere else, 
and both have had their internal troubles. In the Demo- 
cratic party the craft unions and teamsters had long been 
accustomed to dabble in the old-fashioned machine politics 
of Detroit, the only place where the party flourished until 
recent years. They resented the brash intrusion of the more 
dynamic automobile workers in 1950, when the latter took 
over the party rather roughly in order to provide an organisa- 
tion capable of keeping Mr Williams in office after he had 
unexpectedly broken the Republican hold on the Governor- 
ship two years earlier. Mr Williams’s successive re-clections 
have given the Democrats the time and the incentive to 
spread through the rural parts of the state, where the party 
had never before existed. This organisation in turn has 
now enabled the automobile workers and their allies among 
the trade unions to withdraw somewhat from their directly 
political and much criticised activity. As a result, relations 
have improved, on the surface at least, between them and 
the craft unions. 


* 


On the Republican side, the only energetic response to 
the new Democratic strength in the state came from the 
“ volunteers for Eisenhower,” a movement which blossomed 
under the wing of the Ford Company ; the conservative and 
socially exclusive group which normally ran the party 
remained associated with the General Motors Corporation. 
So bitter became this political rivalry (which matched the 
economic competition between these industrial giants) that, 
after Mr John Feikens, the youthful captain of the “ volun- 
teers,” took over the state chairmanship, traditional sources 
of Republican revenue dried up, and the “ Old Guard ” sat 
out the 1954 election. It then tried to use the Republican 
disaster on that occasion as a pretext for resuming authority. 
But Mr Feikens clung tenaciously to his job, gained wide 
attention by his efforts to have trade Unions excluded from 
politics, and brought most unusual harmony to this year’s 
State convention by presenting it with the Republicans’ 
first really powerful standard bearer in years. 

This is Mr Albert Cobo. Three times elected to the 
non-political office of Mayor of Detroit, he is a financial 
“ wizard ” who rescued the city from bankruptcy during the 
depression. His problem is to hold enough of his personal 
following in normally Democratic Detroit to offset-—and 
more than offset—those Republican voters in rural areas 
who will not vote for him because he is a “ big city man.” 
Although Mr Cobo, facing the full blast of partisan battle 
for the first time, is putting up a brave fight, he is finding 
it difficult to keep pace with Mr Williams, who after four 
terms in office is still only forty-five. The Governor, a 
dashing young millionaire never seen apart from his 
perennial campaign symbol, a green, polka-dot bow tie, 
begins a typical campaign day at six-thirty in the morning 
at a factory gate and ends it at one-thirty the next morning 
at a Lithuanian club. 

When two men of acknowledged ability and no great 
divergence over public issues have to campaign against each 
other there is nothing to do but exchange trivialities, Mr 
Williams accuses Mr Cobo of investing his money in Arizona 
instead of in his own state; Mr Cobo replies that Mr 
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Williams has bought expensive shoes in New Jersey. The 
Governor, who only scraped back by 9,000 votes in 1952 
when President Eisenhower was carrying the state with a 
majority of over 300,000, is considered to be ahead. If he 
can manage to repeat anything like his 1954 victory, when 
he was re-elected by 250,000 votes, he might be able to 
deliver the state to Mr Stevenson. 


Forlorn Hope 


There are more than two candidates for the Presidency, 
for “ Third Parties” appear on the ballots in many states 
with candidates for a variety of offices, though few appear 
in more than one state. Not since 1912, when Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Progressives split the Republican party, has a 
third party determined the electoral result, although they 


frequently hope to hold the balance of power in the electoral 
college. 


WO weeks ago what appears to be the largest American 

political party, apart from the Democrats and the 
Republicans, held its presidential nominating convention in 
Richmond, Virginia. The States’ Rights party then 
nominated Mr T. Coleman Andrews as its candidate ; his 
supporters will be on the ballot in fourteen states. His 
nomination has made the party into a protest against income 
tax as well as against federal encroachment on state 
independence. From 19§2 until late last year Mr Andrews 
was the US Commissioner of Internal Revenue—a strict 
and efficient one. But now his presidential platform says 
that income tax is thoroughly “unAmerican. It is right 
out of the Communist Manifesto.” Other planks denounce 
the Supreme Court’s decree against racial segregation in 
schools as an invasion of the right of states to settle problems 
in their own way and call for a reversal of “ trends towards 
socialism” ; the rejection of “ Atlantic Union and World 
Government” ; higher protective tariffs for industry ; the 
curbing of the President’s treaty-making power; over- 
whelming and self-sufficient air supremacy ; the suspension 
of immigration and the ending of foreign aid. 

The party has drawn together all manner of malcontents 
and discontents: old Taftites more Taftite than Taft ; 
mid-western isolationist followers of the late Colone! 
McCormick’s “America First”; many of the southern 
White Citizens’ Councils ; friends of Senator McCarthy 
and many of those embittered optimists who “ boomed ” 
General Douglas MacArthur for President in 1948. The 
number of former high-ranking military men among these 
right-wing irregulars is remarkable. The common feeling 
between all Mr Andrew’s supporters is one of nous sommes 
trahis or, in the vernacular, “we wuz robbed”: a sense 
that somehow the national interest of the United States has 
been betrayed, by the influence of “creeping socialism ” 
and internationalism upon the leaders of both the major 
parties. The movement is strong enough locally in 
Virginia, where Mr Eisenhower and Mr Stevenson are 
running neck and neck, and the segregation issue is rife. 
to cause some real concern that it may take enough votes 
from the right wing of both parties to affect the presidential 
result. But Dr George Gallup himself has just announced 
that it is not clear which of the major parties will be: the 
most hurt by defections to the States’ Rights minority, 
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the things they say! 


Glad I don’t work for a big outfit! 
Oh! Why not? 
Well, you never see the boss, let alone get the chance of talking to him. Fact is, 
in a big factory like this you must be just a number without a name. 
Bit out-of-date aren’t you? In these I.C.I. factories there’s plenty of chances 
for a man to make himself heard. He can see his foreman or manager at any time, 
and he can call on his shop steward or his works councillor if he wants help 
to put his case. Through them he can make his views heard right at the top. 
Maybe, but there can’t be much of a matey spirit — I.C.I.’s just too big for that. 
Don’t you believe it! 1.C.I. provides 





playing fields, recreation rooms and clubs where all the chaps can get together. 
You should get yourself invited to an I.C.I. club some night — you’d see 


what I mean! 

Maybe I will. But don’t tell me that when I.C.I. provides all this it isn’t guided by self-interest. 
Of course it is. The Company 

wants to see the team spirit in all its 


works, for it knows that a happy team 




















produces the best results. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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The World Overseas 








Cairo on the Eve 


FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 


Early Morning, October 31st 


See seems tonight to have embarked on a policy 

which should produce a local victory and ultimate 
defeat. It has joined the ragged ranks of outmoded 
militancy, seeking to correct errors of eighteen months of 
political blindness by using force. 

Egypt stands tonight naked before its enemies. Not even 
ardent Nasserites will claim the power to fight France, 
Britain .and Israel altogether. But in Egypt and—to judge 
from reports from other parts of the Arab world—in other 
Arab states as well, Britain, France and Israel are considered 
leagued together in common aggression with the common 
aim of bringing Nasser down. Whether or not this aim is 
justified by Nasser’s performance over the past twelve 
months, it seems in the judgment of any objective observer 
here that Britain’s choice of allies in this punitive operation 
is calculated to confound its friends and delight its enemies. 
Not one who professes faith in western policy will dare to 
raise a voice in defence of France and Israel. Britain alone— 
perhaps even France—might not have turned the stomach of 
Iraqi leaders: but Israel is too much. To score a victory on 
the back of Israeli aggression will reverberate through the 
Middle East long after victory has sounded its hollow paean 
in chaotic Arab capitals. 


Refusal to Understand 


By what miracle of psychiatry will the mind of Arab 
nationalism be changed overnight ? Though the jerrybuilt 
democracies of Syria and Jordan crumble and give way to 
seemingly more solid things, there will remain the funda- 
mental force of Arab nationalism, disregard of which has 
led Britain through successive errors to the final assay of 
force. This situation derives essentially from refusal to 
understand or accept the nature of Arab nationalism. In 
1954 the chief of the Egyptian criminal investigation depart- 
ment said that whoever helped to destroy communism en- 
sured the stability and progress of a new Egypt. Colonel 
Nasser said that communists could live only in chaos and 
were working for the interests of a foreign power. These 
words “were translated, in practice, into the formidable 
punishments meted out to communists in trials which ex- 
tended well into 1955. From the defeat of Neguib to the 
spring of 1954 Nasser worked hard for a western con- 
nection ; but when he said that the Baghdad pact was incom 





patible with his policy and with Arab nationalism, he was 
disregarded or disbelieved. His policy since then has been 
intolerant and unwise, even from Egypt’s point of view. But 
this does not alter the fact that misjudgment of the forces-at 
work in the Arab world led Britain into complacent assump- 
tions. These remain ; they express themselves now in the 
determination to defeat Nasser on issues on which the Arabs 
in general—even those Arab leaders who dislike and fea 

Nasser—cannot but give him their support. : 


If Nasser Falls 


If Nasser should fall as this present extravagant complex 
cf events unfolds there will be many, not least in Egypt, 
who will herald the event as a merciful release from abuse 
of power, from a vexatious arbitrariness of action in domes- 
tic and external affairs. But, however much this may give 
the first outcome the colour of success, it has little to do in 
the long run with the real objects of British policy in the 
Middle East. Britain’s real need is to learn to live again 
with Arabs. This is not to say that Britain mwst bow to 
their impossible demands, for indeed no Arab nationalist 
in his heart expects that. It is, however, necessary to recog- 
nise those forces which, rising from below, have breached 
for ever the foundations on which the ruling groups rest. 
Abdulla Rimawy, now Foreign Minister of Jordan, was not 
long ago treated by General Glubb as a man whose proper 
place was in a desert gaol, a man living merely in a vacuum 
of his own conceit. But such men ir the Arab world live— 
in folly or wisdom—by a pattern of common thought. So 
did Nasser. Fundamentally the issue for Britain is not 
whether Nasser is good or bad, but whether one can work 
and live in the Middle East with Nasser’s pattern of thought, 
a pattern which will not be changed by changing Nasser. 

This article is being written in the early hours of Wednes- 
day morning a few hours before British and French troops 
are expected to land again in Egypt. The British and French 
communities have been stripped down to their necessities ; 
their embassies are packed with staffs and portmanteaux 
ready for siege or departure. Nasser has guaranteed civilian 
lite and property. Sirens blow from time to time as recon- 
naissance planes come over Cairo and the streets have been 
darkened as for war. During the preceding evening life 
withered away in the city centre more from weariness of a 
sustained crisis than fear of its outcome. There is still a 
sense of unreality, as though war were something dispropor- 
tionate to any offence within Egypt’s range of action. 
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Hongkong as an Offshore 
Island 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


OW that Peking has discovered, or has chosen at last 
to unveil, a design for potential provocation and even 
aggression against Hongkong, the colony has been abruptly 
jolted out of a deep and unnatural dream of peace. The 
awakening was overdue. The shock, on a realistic view, was 
necessary. The ringing of an alarm clock may be un- 
welcome, but it should not be unhelpful. The most obtuse 
resident here, forgetting Shanghai and blathering the old 
nonsense about “ the Chinese needing Hongkong and our 
help, old boy,” can no longer ignore the harsh fact that 
Peking has at last served warning that affairs and policies 
in the “ unrecovered territory” will now be watched and 
even supervised with stern vigilance. 
Since the riots, Hongkong has in fact. become another 
“ offshore island,” like Quemoy and Matsu. Mr Chou 
En-lai sets his own interpretation on China’s pious “ third 
principle ” of “ non-interference in the internal affairs of 
other countries.” Hongkong is packed with anti-communist 
refugees and riddled with communist sympathisers and 
agents. The tragic “Double Tenth” riots, obviously 
unplanned, revealed the explosive tinder beneath the gay 
lights, bustling industry and surface orderliness. If the 
communists turn their hand to planned disorders, on 
Hongkong island as 
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S | and explain a well- 
me) | Planned operation. 
> | Whatever happens 
¢. =i) next, Hongkong will 
art cave never be quite the 
—<—_————"_ same _ again. When 


fires broke out in 
one squalid refugee encampment’ a few days after 


the ‘Tiots, senior military and police officers and every 
foreign correspondent in the colony rushed to the 
scene im anxious expectation of a planned sequel to 
the Double Tenth disorders. They found the hun- 
dreds of homeless assembled in long, uncomplaining 
queues, patiently awaiting processing, registration, food 
medical care and temporary shelter. Special squads of police 
hovered unnecessarily and awkwardly on the outskirts. Only 
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a few days before, the same area had been a scene of 
bloodshed, arson and anti-foreigner violence, overhung by 
clouds of tear-gas and zooming spotter planes. 

With the best will in the world, Hongkong’s fundamenta! 
difficulties must now tend to darken and deepen. It ha 
never been a local weakness to complain or supplicate. The 
old spirit of self-reliance is still strong here, even if the old 
horizons of free-booting enterprise are narrowing as Chinese 
and Japanese exports increase and nationalist tariff barriers 
rise in shrinking markets. Buoyant foreign entrepot trade 
may please the hong entrepreneurs, but, of course, it 
threatens the colony’s own export manufacturers. 

In the face of these facts of life, Hongkong cannot hope 
to continue unaided to support its sardine-packed 
population, now 24 million, and increasing at the rate of 
70,000 a year. Rehousing projects may be taking care 
of 40,000 refugees, but there are an estimated 669,000 
refugees in the colony—most of them living in horrible 
slums and over 100,000 in rooftop shacks. To take care 
effectively of them and their natural increase, the authorities 
will need to build a city the size of York each year for an 
indefinite number of years. (Squatters like the 2,500 who 
lost their hovels in last week’s fire have been officially 
warned that the rehousing schedule will not and cannot be 
altered or varied—a necessary step to check the temptation 
to commit arson among the wretched troglodytes in a 
desperate bid for priority in winning decent shelter.) 

Whether these refugees and their descendants are pro- or 
anti-communist or merely roofless unemployed is beside 
the point: they will provide increasingly inflammable 
material whenever Peking wants to explore the possibilities 
of properly organised “disorders on China’s doorstep.” 
Responsibility for these hordes of refugees cannot be re- 
garded as exclusively a matter for Hongkong. They are as 
much the wards of the free world as are the refugees in 
Europe. Of course the problem is an ugly, complex and 
unpopular one. But if, despite the warning of the Double 
Tenth rioting, it is ignored and allowed to fester on the 
limited and explosive confines of Hongkong, the colony’s 
precarious future can be decisively written off. 


Atomic Teamwork 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ce ISTORY shows that, with the advent of a new 
technique, the level of international co-operation 
rises, and many difficulties that existed before dwindle away 
as mist under the rays of the sun.” These are the words 
not of Toynbee or Spengler, but of Senhor Muniz of Brazil, 
in his opening address as president of the United Nations 
conference in New York on the statute of the Internationa! 
Atomic Energy Agency, which ended last week. Mr 
Eisenhower, addressing the UN Assembly on December 8, 
1953; had called upon the “ nuclear powers” to con- 
tribute fissionable materials to an international agency in 
order that “the miraculous inventiveness of man shall not 
be dedicated to his death but consecrated to his life.” 
The conference just ended, which was a direct result of 
that moving plea, met at a moment which seemed singularly 
inauspicious ; it was quickly driven off the front pages of 
even the American press by the Security Council meetings 
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on Suez, and its concluding acts were eclipsed by the news 
from Hungary. Nevertheless, it was one of the largest 
assemblies of nations ever held ; 76 UN members and nine 
other nations were invited and 82 accepted. The vast differ- 
ence in size and power of the nations represented was not 
greater than the disparity in their technical achievement ; 
but each of them had only a single vote. . 

In contrast to the Geneva conference on the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy in August, 1955, this meeting was 
dominated by professional diplomats ; less than one quarter 
of the delegates were drawn from the ranks of science. 
Those scientists who did show up played little part in the 
deliberations. Among the exceptions was the Cambridge- 
trained physicist, Dr Homi Bhabha, who headed India’s 
delegation. Dr Bhabha is no newcomer to the field of 
scientific statesmanship ; he had presided over the Geneva 
conference. It was he who now led the attack on Article 12 
of the draft statute, which deals with controls. 

The final text of the statute has now been hammered out 
and is open for ratification ; it will. become effective when 
eighteen nations have acceded. There were 68 proposed 
amendments, nine of them submitted, surprisingly enough, 
by members of the twelve-nation group which had sponsored 
the draft. On the whole, however, the sponsors succeeded 
in holding the line; many of the amendments were with- 
drawn, and most of the 22 which were finally accepted were 
clarifications of phrasing. 


Governors But No Controls 


The statute, as unanimously endorsed on October 23rd, 
calls for an International Atomic Energy Agency managed 
by a board of 23 governors. A majority of this board 
will be self-perpetuating. The five most advanced “ nuclear 
powers ”"—at present Britain, Canada, France, Russia and 
the United States—will always be included ; and the board 
will annually co-opt two out of four suppliers of nuclear 
material—Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Portugal—~ 
and eight other nations to give a fair geographical balance. 
Ten of the governors, however, will be elected annually (also 
on a geographical basis) by a general conference of all 
members of the agency, which will also control the purse 
strings. No budget has been fixed ; there is a provision for 
fixing a scale of charges for the agency’s services, intended 
to cover some operating costs, but it is not yet clear whether 
fissionable materials will be leased, loaned or given. In the 
closing session, the United States promised to make avail- 
able 5,000 kg of U-235 ; it will also match other nations’ 
contributions during the’ next four years. In an earlier 
exchange of letters the Soviet Union had indicated it would 
furnish 0 kg. The American contribution is part of 20,000 
kg previously set aside for peaceful atomic uses ; some of 
this has already been pledged to other nations under the 
United States’ 37 bilateral agreements, which may now be 
placed, at least in part, under the jurisdiction of the agency. 
It is believed in Washington that the security and control 
provisions in the bilateral agreements would prove extremely 
embarrassing if enforcement became necessary. 

Failure to agree on the question of controls—a question 
which has also bedevilled the recent negotiations on the 
“Euratom” plan—at one stage threatened the New York 
conference with shipwreck. On reaching this sensitive part 
of the statute, the conference at first drew back ; then, 
returning to the problem, it achieved“a compromise which 
all parties could accept—although some reservations were 
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expressed, India, for example, regarding the degree of 
supervision proposed as tolerable “for a limited period,” 
while Australia’s doubts concerned their adequacy. 

In the event, the controls section of the statute was 
“ liberalised ” to permit recipient nations to retain atomic 
fuel not actually in use as long as it was earmarked for an 
approved programme. This change increases the risk of 
concentration of sizeable amounts of fissionable material in 
the hands of “fourth party” nations—that is, countries 
other than Britain, Russia or the United States, which have 
not yet an atomic weapon. But the experts regard this as 
a calculated risk ; they point out that there can be no check 
on the most important danger of diversion—the use of 
knowledge gained through operation of one of the agency’s 
reactors for the manufacture of weapons. The statute makes 
no attempt to deal with the problem of existing nuclear 
armaments, or indeed to prevent a recipient country from 
employing its own resources to construct a bomb. Whether 
Pandora’s box has been opened for a second time remains 
to be seen. The agency must report to the UN Assembly 
annually and to the Security Council when a threat to peace 
is foreseen. It is expected to begin to function actively next 
autumn in Vienna, where it will at first be housed in a castle 
and a stock exchange. 

The sanctions to be applied by the agency are mild 
indeed. A staff of inspectors is to be maintained with access 
to the territory of users; when violation of the rules is 
reported the board of governors can curtail or suspend the 
offender’s atomic programme and demand return of materials" 
and equipment. If the violator still refuses to comply, the 
statute specifies no further corrective action ; presumably 
the assistance of the Security Council would be invoked. 
The statute makes no provision for action in the event of a 
beneficiary nation becoming involved in war. 

This is not the powerful agency controlling atomic activi- 
ties in all parts of the world that was envisaged in the 
Baruch plan. Yet by side-stepping the question of limitation 
of armaments the participating nations may have made an 
important first step towards international mastery of a force 
which can either destroy or save mankind. 


Algeria and Suez 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


N France, there is no official opposition, except from the 
Communists, and, surprisingly, from M. Poujade (who 
“will not fight for the Queen of England’), to the use of 
force against Nasser. But now that the trial of strength is 
on, there is a greater tendency in Paris to question its conse- 
quences (at least on the left) than might be gauged from 
previous calls for firmness (most from the right), or from 
M. Mollet’s large parliamentary majority. M. Mendés- 
France, for once, abstained in the vote. The throw at Suez 
is of the kind that could, whether it succeeds or fails, rapidly 
shake French parliamentary life, and the North Africa 
policies that have dominated it, out of their curious lethargy 
this autumn. 

The effects of the Suez intervention on the unstable 
Maghreb are bound to be considerable. Whatever 
dislike the Moroccan and Tunisian leaders feel for 
Nasser, the kidnapping of the Algerian rebel leaders has 
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made it harder for them to keep contact with France across 
the popular hostility against the French in their own coun- 
tries. Nasser in trouble may have more influence on the 
North African developments than Nasser in his aggressive 
poses. Many members of the French government, and 
especially M. Lacoste, have tended to make Nasser’s elimi- 
nation a precondition of ending the Algerian rebellion, 
But recently the Sultan and M. Bourguiba have been visibly 
weaning the rebel leaders from Cairo’s influence. Now 
resistance by Nasser for any period of time would almost 
certainly make him a hero and inspire further fanaticism. 
The power of the Tunisian and Moroccan leaders to 
exercise their diplomacy in this situation has already been 
severely reduced by the capture of the five rebels, for by 
turning the Sultan and M. Bourguiba from potential, though 
unacknowledged, mediators, who backed the rebels but 
publicly acknowledged France’s “ superior interests,” into 
injured parties themselves, it has made it harder than ever 
to side-step the main stumbling-block to a settlement: the 
demand that Algeria’s “right to independence” be 
recognised. 

It was precisely this right that no French non-Communist 
party leader was willing to envisage in last week’s Assembly 
debate. M. Mendés-France specifically rejected negotia- 
tions, and asked once again for gestures to reconcile the 
European and Moslem populations—a programme that 
seems less adequate than it did five months ago. Basically, 
this unanimity comes from the general belief that only 
“ indissoluble ties with France ” will safeguard the European 
settlers from repressive laws passed by Moslem majorities. 
The settlers in Morocco and Tunisia have had their 
grievances under the new regimes. Rightly or wrongly, 
their complaints have increased French mistrust, which is 
reinforced by the latest Meknes massacre and Tunisian 
disturbances. Such reactions are natural. But these 
immobile attitudes seem to underline French reliance on 
Suez to turn the scales. M. Mollet’s earlier offer this week 
of an unconditional cease-fire simply restates, in more solemn 
form and with an amnesty, the policy of elections, consulta- 
tions on the Algerian statute and generous economic aid, 
which he has already proffered several times to no avail. 


M. Bourguiba’s Vision 


This policy is, of course, one of the bases of M. Mollet’s 
support in the Assembly, over which his authority, at least 
in debate, has been growing steadily greater. Yet the events 
of the past two weeks have somewhat narrowed this support. 
For one thing, the debates on Algeria and Suez have widened 
the breach with the Communists, who have voted for the 
first time against the government. The right will in future 
be less cowed by the bogey of Popular Front majorities. 
For another, the ambiguity which existed this summer about 
whether M. Mollet stood for negotiation or pacification in 
Algeria has evaporated. He will find it harder to satisfy 
the half-avowed opposition in his own party. 

If Nasser falls, this weakness on the left will probably 
matter little and the Algerian policies embodied by M. 
Lacoste will have enhanced chances of success. Neverthe- 
less, the Algerian rebellion has deep enough local roots for 
Nasser’s fate not necessarily to be decisive to its future. It 
has seemed at times that M. Bourguiba’s officially unpopular 


_vision of a Franco-Maghreb confederation may yet come 


into its own. For such a confederation, properly under- 
stood, provides a hope of resolving the two contradictions 
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at the heart of the Algerian crisis, which now seem unre- 
solvable ; first, that between Tunisia and Morocco, which 
are independent, and an Algeria which would only be a 
“ decentralised ” part of France ; and secondly, that between 
a normally functioning nation state and effective safeguards 
for the European minority, not only in Algeria, but in North 
Africa as a whole. On the other hand, if Franco-British 
policy on Suez fails, it is hard to see this moderate policy 
holding out against the demands for untrammelled Algerian 
independence. 


Mr Suhrawardy’s 
Tasks and Trials 


** A LL of us, Muslims and non-Muslims, are Pakistanis 

first and last. . . . Once Pakistan was created, the 
two-nation theory lost its force, even for Muslims.” With 
such words Mr Suhrawardy, Pakistan’s new Prime Minister, 
has disowned the doctrine that Hindus and Muslims are 
separate nations ; and an inroad upon it has been made 
in the Bill passed last month by the National Assembly, 
which provides for joint (non-communal) electorates in the 
eastern province. The Bill, however, was also meant to 
bring about a more stable political situation by reducing 
tension between the eastern and western provinces—a ten- 
sion which is unlikely to disappear until the country again 
has a political party with a nation-wide basis and a nationally 
acceptable programme. 

When Pakistan came into being, the Muslim League was 
the only national party. Its standirg was such that almost 
every man with political ambition became a member. But 
the League, unlike India’s Congress party, ceased té have 
a clear programme once its primary aim, the establishment 
of a separate Muslim state, was achieved. Preoccupied 
with administration, its hierarchy made little attempt to 
reorganise the party or keep contact with its rank and file. 
Today the support it once commanded has been dispersed ; 
in the west it has passed over to the Republican party, the 
partner in the new coalition of Mr Suhrawardy’s own 
Awami League. 

It is not merely fortuitous that the League’s collapse has 
coincided with the repudiation of the two-nation theory. 
Ever since West Pakistan was reorganised and its provinces 
and princely states merged into one political unit, Bengali 
Muslims have complained that they were reduced to a 
permanent minority in the National Assembly. Since a 
quarter of East Pakistan’s population are Hindus, and the 
system of separate electorates has strengthened their parlia- 
mentary representation, an inordinate value has been 
placed on the support of Hindu members in the Assembly. 
The Awami League, now in power in the eastern province, 
pressed for joint electorates, but was opposed by its 
Republican partners ; their leader, Dr Khan Sahib, failed 
to convert them ; and at the last moment the restraining 
hand of President Iskander Mirza brought about a com- 
promise which allowed the west to retain separate elector- 
ates while abolishing them in the east. 

This has not been the only, nor even the first, symptom 
of strain within the new coalition. Within three weeks of 
its formation the secretary-general of the Republicans had 
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declared that they would aim at getting a clear majority in 
the Assembly (they already have 31 out of 80 seats), when 
they would break with the Awami League and form their 
own government. Dr Khan Sahib promptly repudiated 
this startlingly frank expression of opportunism ; but Mr 
Suhrawardy cannot be too optimistic about his chances of 
survival as Prime Minister. 

The economic plight of East Pakistan, which in recent 
months has undergone flood and near-famine, is an addi- 
tional burden on him. The development programme in the 
east has lagged far behind schedule, and also behind that 

f the west. The planners deemed it wrong to hold up 
progress in the west to allow the eastern province to catch 
.p. The disparity will continue for some time, and the 
Bengalis’ resentment will not be lessened by the allocation 
to them of only three billion rupees (about £230 million), 
while the west gets Rs 500 million more. Mr Suhrawardy 
has, however, made an effective gesture toward his fellow 
Bengalis by staging the Assembly’s first meeting in Dacca, 
the capital of the eastern province. He has disarmed Hindu 
suspicions by his attitude on electorates. And he has the 
advantage of being one of the very few politicians whose 
name carries weight in both provinces, and a man of 
sufficient calibre and political seniority to talk to Mr Nehru 
on more equal terms than any prime minister of Pakistan 
since Liaquat Ali Khan. 


Unfilled Vacuum 


His visit to Peking has been closely followed by the whole 
ountry. The new government is understood to favour a 
move to change Chinese representation in the United 
Nations—a point which Mr Suhrawardy’s hosts in Peking 
can hardly have failed to raise in view of the imminent UN 
Assembly meeting. But, although some Awami League 
members have bitterly attacked Pakistan’s present alliances, 
the Prime Minister has emphasised his respect for existing 
commitments, and has assured the Chinese that his country 
is perfectly capable of being their friend while maintaining 
its defensive associations.. But one sector of foreign policy 
as to which he will have to enlighten Pakistani opinion is 
the Middle East. Vague talk of Pan-Islamism has often 
misled the public, which still clamours for a Pan-Islamic 
policy—while it is to Delhi that Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
have been making overtures. The new Foreign Minister, 
Mr Feroz Khan Noon, has named “ Pak-Islamism” as a 
worthier alternative ; but the beginnings of a national debate 
on these issues have now been overtaken and confused 
by Britain’s latest Suez actions, which seem bound to 
bring about a sharp swing of feeling in Egypt’s favour. 

Meanwhile, Pakistan’s own greatest problem remains 
political instability—as Mr Suhrawardy emphasised the 
moment he took office. The vacuum left by the Muslim 
League has not been filled by any other party with nation- 
wide appeal. Pakistan has neither a socialist party nor a 
clear-cut alignment of Right against Left. It is badly 
in need of parties based on something more than sectional 
interest and able to expound their distinctive principles in 
terms that would appeal to both Bengalis and West Paki- 
stanis. The Prime Minister himself has well defined the 
parties’ future task: “ to arouse political consciousness in 
the people, educate them to the problems that concern us, 
offer to them reasonable, honest and practical solutions, and 
leave it to them to decide their course of action.” 
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Meet Me at the British Pavilion 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN SYRIA 


ARD words have been said in the past about British 
official failure to promote Britain’s showing at 
foreign trade fairs, but 1956 is a year in which to take them 
back. At the recent Damascus international fair, Britain 
was exhibiting for the first time in a national pavilion. 
British Overseas Fairs Ltd., a subsidiary of the Federation 
of British Industries, was responsible for the exhibit, selling 
Space to commercial exhibitors and then leaving them free 
to arrange their stands. As a result, the British section 
was larger than any other except Syria’s own. The British 
pavilion housed thirty stands, and nine more were arranged 
outside it, displaying the products and services of, in all, 
104 firms. A wide variety of both capital and consumer 
goods were on display, and negotiators on the stand did 
good business on the spot—for instance, a large sale of 
linotype machines. From the standpoint of popularity the 
most successful exhibit was, however, a large three- 
dimensional plastic model of a section of typical Syrian 
countryside, showing what could be done if British industry 
were to build roads, railways, oil refineries, power stations, 
schools, hospitals and factories. The radio stand also 
attracted large crowds, and for the first time television pro- 
grammes of interviews, sporting events and films were to 
be viewed on sets both in Damascus and in the pavilion 
itself. 


Gaggle of Housewives 


The fair was held on a fine site on the two banks of the 
Barada river, within a few minutes stroll of the centre of 
the city. Its layout was pleasant, the pavilions looked 
attractive and there was plenty of room to stroll and stare. 
Most of the pavilions, particularly those of the communist 
block, were intended for propaganda rather than strictly 
commercial uses. They were more lavishly built than the 
British exhibit, which may justly be rated utilitarian. They 
displayed endless rows of photographs of people enjoying 
daily chores east of the iron curtain, and they included 
restaurants serving national specialities. Both the United 
States and Russia exhibited helicopters, which flew on 
alternate days, braving the Syrian anti-aircraft fire which 
at intervals spattered the sky. The American pavilion 
featured a glass-walled studio where visitors were able to 
see themselves televised, and a model kitchen, which 
attracted a gaggle of Arab housewives though much of its 
equipment was beyond their reach for some years to come. 
On feast days, visitors from all over the country were well 
in evidence, producing crowds of impressive size, although 
few among them were buyers and most of them obviously 
regarded the display mainly as a fun-fair. 

From the business standpoint of many exhibitors as well 
as of the hosts, however, the fair was marred by the political 
situation. Talk of the Suez dispute was general ; anti- 
western sentiment was rife and—within the fair-ground 
itself—loud-speakers were broadcasting news and speeches 
destined to propagate it. Daily papers, special leaflets and 
even mullahs were doing the same ; it speaks highly for the 
natural courtesy of the Damascenes that there were not more 
incidents. The government had forbidden the sale of cotton 
and grain to France on account of the situation in Algeria, 
so that, in spite of bumper crops which had been expected 
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to bring Syrian purchasers to the fair with full pockets, there 
was no money about. Merchants were disappointed, and 
were grumbling audibly about local unreadiness to risk 
money in uncertain times. 

Were the British disappointed ? Perhaps less so than 
other exhibitors. In all, they received orders worth about 
{£600,000 during the run of the fair, with promise of more 
to follow. The sadio and television industry, in particular, 
seemed well satisfied with its first co-operative drive to 
capture the Middle East market. 

Westerners seemed to do better than the communist 
exhibitors, probably because their goods looked more attrac- 
tive to Arab eyes, which relish display. The machinery ex- 
hibited by the Soviet block lacked the finish and the 
refinements offered by western manufacturers. Although 
such machinery, capable of standing rough treatment and 
comparatively easily repaired locally, can be much more suit- 
able for the Arab countries than the more efficient but also 
more elaborate western machines, it is unlikely that the 
Arabs will buy it. For some years they have been accus- 
tomed to the newest American models of a wide range of 
commodities ; they therefore look with contempt at a tractor 
without a self-starter. It is interesting that the communists 
have shown no understanding of this situation so far. 


Czechoslovakia Revisited—lIl 


Overwork and Old Clothes 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 





NE’S first sight of Prague after nine years is reassuring. 
The airport is delightfully free of the milling crowds 
which throng the bottlenecks of Western Europe. Outside 
are some smart new cars—just a handful—and a handful of 
quite nicely dressed people. Their children have pale faces, 
but look well cared for and well dressed. But one passes 
very few cars on the way into the city, and even on the 
Vaclavske Namesti, the Piccadilly of Prague, cars pass at 
the rate of only two or three a minute, if that. 

At three in the afternoon the main streets are crowded 
with people on their way home. Offices as well as factories 
start their working day at 6.30 a.m. Most people like this 
because it makes it possible to have a second job. Very few 
men earn enough to support a family ; almost always the 
wife must also earn. For a woman not to earn is strongly 
discouraged, and it is considered that there is no need for 
a woman to stay with even the youngest children. Creches 
take babies from the age of six weeks. Few Czech women, 
incidentally, can feed their babies for much longer than six 
weeks. The head of a maternity hospital put this down to 
the strains on their nervous system. ’ It is probably also due 
to long hours of work and to the housing situation. 

In Prague there are only 700,000 habitable rooms for 
one million people. Rents are very low—3 to 5 per cent 
of incomes—but flats can be had only with official per- 
mission, and are allocated on a points system. There are 
Over 50,000 outstanding applications for flats in Prague. 
Young couples often live with the parents of both, and when 
I expressed sympathy with a divorced woman who had to 
house the parents of her ex-husband, she said she was 
thankful not have to house him and his new wife as well. 

Mechanisation, according to the Minister of Housing, will 
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solve the housing shortage. This is the cry in all field; ; 
and now, for the first time for many years, machines are 
being bought in the West. Where, a few years ago, British 
machines could not even be serviced owing to suspicion of 
all western things, British engineering firms are now being 
invited to solve some of the Czechs’ difficulties. An agree- 
ment has just been signed by which 21 British cutting and 
loading machines will be delivered to the coal mines in 
Ostrava. A British bridge-building firm has been called in, 
and British glass-cutting machinery is also being bough 

The Czechs have bought their present relative prosperity 
(they are popularly considered the America of the com- 
munist camp) at a high price in terms of economic disloc:- 
tion, exploitation by the Soviet Union—every Czech is 
privately convinced that Russia pays nothing like the marke! 
price for Czech machinery and uranium—and sheer physica! 
exertion. The economic and social revolution has been rea! ; 
while the standards of the pre-war bourgeoisie have fallen 
catastrophically, the standards of at least some workers 
may have appreciably risen. One sees no abject poverty 
in Prague. The poor today are no longer the unemployed— 
they do not exist—but the unemployables: the old-ag: 
pensioners, and the “class enemies,” forced to do work 
for which they have neither aptitude nor strength. The 
favourites of the regime—the workers in mines, iron 
foundries, and chemical industries, the soldiers, the 
policemen, the communist party officials, the “ artists ”—are 
comparatively well off. But then many of these privileged 
people are earning 3-§,000 crowns a month, whereas most 
people seem to earn something like 1,300 or less. 


Cheap Holidays, Dear Food 


The official rate of exchange is only just over 20 crowns 
to the £ (though there is now a tourist rate of 60). At the 
official rate, the official average wage—and many people earn 
less—is about £66 a month. But the official rate is false, 
and prices more than wipe out this apparently royal wage. 
A roll of bread costs about §d., a cup of milk 1s., and rather 
nasty acorn coffee from {£7 10s. to £12 a kilogram. 
Calculated on the lowest possible consumption level—two 
butterless rolls with water for breakfast and the cheapest 
possible midday and evening meals—nobody could eat 
on under 12s. a day, not even a child. It is true that mos* 
workers get one daily canteen meal for about 2s. 5d. ; but 
many people find that nearly all their wages go on food 
alone. One woman I met who earned an average wage 
herself, and whose husband earned above the national 
average, was wearing the clothes of her mother, who died 
seven years ago. They are undoubtedly of better quality 
than most she would buy now. She had one child. She 
never went to the theatre or spent money on entertainment, 
travel, books or anything else. On the other hand, she, lik: 
great numbers of workers, could probably have a fre: 
holiday in a splendid hotel in the mountains and complete 
social and medical insurance. On the other hand if her 
child is ill, for every day she spends at home she must either 
give up her pay or a day of her holidays. 

What is all this for? If, as the communist party pro- 
claims, the standard of living will greatly increase in time, 
the immense burdens now being shouldered by the Czech 
masses are perhaps worth it. But will it? And will it do 
so more quickly and more surely than it would have done 
under a much freer economy and a different way of life ? 


Whatever the answer, socialism in some form has come t0 
stay in Czechoslovakia. 
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Ai battery of driers in the Marchon phosphate plant. 


IMPORT 
‘BR to EXPORT at Whitehaven 


Whitehaven harbour saw the last armed invasion of the United Kingdom (by Paul Jones 
in 1778). Today ships arrive peacefully from North Africa bringing phosphate rock for 
the Marchon plant at Whitehaven. There the rock is treated with sulphuric acid, itself 
produced from anhydrite mined by Marchon on the spot, to yield phosphoric acid which 
in turn is transformed into the complex phosphates used in manufacturing detergents. 
Detergents and detergent intermediates from the Marchon plant are shipped from 
Whitehaven harbour all over the world. The Marchon plant, in conjunction with the 
adjacent Solway sulphuric acid plant, forms one of the major industrial 

units of the United Kingdom. 


MARCHON PRODUCTS LIMITED 


Head Office . W briebaven London Offee 140 Park Lum, Wd 
Telephone ; W bisehaven 650 (11 anes) Telephone: Mayfair 7385 (3 lines) 
Telegrams Chem: Telex, Whitehaven Telegrams Marchonpro, Teex London 
AGENTS AND OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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... who me? 


Yes, you on the ladder, Life seems pretty good now, doesn’t 
it? A new job, some responsibility, a decent salary now and 
perhaps a better one ahead. But, what do you really know about 
the big problems . . . the problems of your industry? When it 
comes to the big issues are you the man who knows what he 
thinks, or just the man who knows whathe heard someoneelsesay ? 


You need THE FINANCIAL TIMES, Read its industrial news, Read 
the reports of the markets your firm sells in, the techniques your 
competitors use, the new products that could increase your produc- 
tivity. Read the articles on economic and financial affairs. They 
will help you to develop a sounder business judgment . . . broaden 
your vision... prepare you for the new responsibilities you can see 
ahead of you. 
THE FINANCIAL TIMES provides all the facts a business man needs. Try 
reading it every day for a week. It’s the only way to keep up with the 
man who means business. 


Men who mean business read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
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Goer in the fire 
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and never consumes... 


THIS IS ONE of those legendary associations that beat 
no real relation to the truth. Salamanders are 
amphibians, the black and yellow species ‘Fire 
Salamander’ being common still throughout North 
Africa and Central Europe, Far indeed from being 
fireproof, he is found only in the dampest places. 
There is nothing mythical however about the firc- 
resistant properties of ASBESTOLUX, one of the most 
up-to-date manufactured products of The Cape 
Asbestos Company. Non-combustible and therefore 
widely used in modern building practice, this asbestos 
insulation board is mainly composed of Amositc 
asbestos fibre, from the Company’s own South 
cues African mines. It is this Amosite, with its high 
specific volume, i.e. millions of long, thin hair-like 
THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LTD 10” P< pound, that gives to aspesrovux many 0! 
14 Sh aes eakk ehueee “Skewaaee Xoo its — qualities—high insulating efficiency, 
WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF AMOSITE AND “CAPE BLUE” Bee te ee ner and extreme durebility 


due to its indifference to temperature, moisture, 
chemitals, insects and fungi. 


ASBESTOS 
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Rubber’s Bulging Money Bags 


Fag’ week Sir John Hay presented a modern version 

of the casket scene from the Merchant of Venice. 
He put on display the surplus resources of £14 million 
that are held by seven companies in the Guthrie group 
and then made the point that all that glisters is not gilt- 
edged. Sir John proposes that the seven companies 
shall pool these holdings and form a new investment 
trust. The outline of this scheme, which will have to 
be laid before the shareholders for their consideration, 
was given on page 354 of last week’s issue of The 
Economist ; so were a number of critical reservations 
about it. To redeploy assets that are no longer needed 
in their existing uses is wholly reasonable ; what 
deserves much closer examination is any proposal to 
put them beyond the reach of the shareholders of the 
companies that own them. Sir John argues his case on 
two grounds—that these resources should be put to 
work (which is unexceptionable) and that they must be 
removed from the grasp of the share bidder (which is 
much less so). Some shareholders have already said 
that they intend to oppose 


surplus to shareholders. For this, there is some excuse. 
Profits tax might make a distribution expensive, while 
a reduction of capital might be politically dangerous. 
Again, rubber growing is a business notoriously exposed 
to sharp changes ; it has seen its liquid assets shrink 
as well as grow. And many of the smaller companies 
would be all the stronger for consolidation into larger 
units with common management and technical services ; 
how can they decide how much of their liquid assets is 

really “ surplus ” until they have taken that hurdle ? 
Yet the fact is unmistakable. Rubber companies are 
flush with cash. This is not because rubber is out- 
rageously high ; the price had come down a long way 
from over 43d. a lb last year to 26d. before the troubles 
in Singapore and the Suez crisis pushed it up to 31d. 
a lb. But in the year to March 31st, during which rubber 
averaged 34;;d. a pound, companies made good profits 
and the companies reporting to June 30th (with only a 
slightly lower average of 337sd) should do well, too. At 
anything near the present price, efficient producers can 
make a comfortable profit. 





the scheme. | RUBBER AND RUBBER SHARE PRICES 
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dends. There have been 
some wider ideas of rein- 
vesting it—for example, a 
joint rubber growing ven- 
ture in Nigeria is under- 
Stood to be under 
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the agencies. But no 
rubber company board 
seems to take very kindly 
to the idea of returning at 
least part of this hard won 
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purpose synthetic rubber. 


They are not being pushed 
out by synthetic rubber, 
which is sharing, though 
not hogging, a growing 
market for rubber of both 
kinds. For reasons that are 
partly political and partly 
economic, they have no 
urge to plant more rubber 
in the east. So the shares 
of several companies have 
become a target for share 
bidders, whose activities 
have helped to carry the 
Financial Times index of 
rubber shares up from 90.8 
in the middle of this year to 
the present level of 102.9. 
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Companies that have recently issued their reports 
for the year to last March and a few of the bigger ones 
whose financial years ended earlier have shown high 
cash assets in relation to the market prices of their 
shares. A selection of these is shown in table II. A 
buyer, after deducting the value of the cash, has been 
able to acquire an interest in good estates at an absurdly 


I—WORLD OUTPUT AND CONSUMPTION 
(Thousand tons) 
































January-August January-December 
: a 
1955 | 1956 1955 1956* 
| | 
Production :— 
EE. oS cours 1,198 1,197 1,913 1,880 
Synthetic ......00. 689 810 1,085 1,240 
co Serr pr rey rr 1,887 2,007 2,998 | 3,120 
Consumption :— 
ree 1,218 1,237 1,868 1,860 
Of which US.... 427 378 635 575 
re UK ... 161 130 246 200 
Synthetic ......... 678 737 1,063 1,120 
Of which US.... 579 580 895 865 
OK . a0 11 25 20 40 
Ws aac eas 1896 | 1,974 2,931 | 2,980 








* Forecast. 


low net price. Small areas of good rubber in Ceylon 
have been changing hands at £150 an acre ; in Malaya 
it would cost roughly that amount to nurse an acre of 
rubber into bearing. But in the share market such 
land has been changing hands, in effect, at below {60 
an acre, and the fact that the companies concerned 
might be broken up to yield far more than the market 
price of their shares has naturally attracted the attention 
of share bidders. 

To remove the source of temptation is the obvious 
counter-move. But the difficulties already mentioned 
argue themselves. The money is almost a clinging 
embarrassment. It is impossible for rubber company 
directors to deny that they are holding handsome sur- 
pluses, even though some of them would say that the 
surpluses may be only temporary. The fact is virtually 
admitted by the decision of most boards to modernise 
their estates in Malaya, but not greatly to extend them. 
Political factors are very much in their minds ; and a 
number of companies had already done a good deal of 
replanting when money could not be so easily found as 
today and before the Malayan Government had begun 
actively to promote replanting. An increasing propor- 
tion of the mature acreage now consists of high-yielding 
stock. The yield per acre is rising and costs per acre 
are falling. In the other main producing areas little 
replanting has been done. In Ceylon, which has a 
high proportion of old trees, replanting has only recently 
been stepped up to a respectable rate, and in Indonesia, 
the largest producer, replanting has virtually marked 


time. European-owned estates there are still faced with 


great handicaps over the employment of European staff, 
remittances homeward are exceedingly difficult, and the 
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estates still do not know the Government's terms for 
their new leases. No European-owned company would 
willingly invest in Indonesian rubber under these 
conditions. 

So there can be little increase in world production 
of natural rubber in the next five years. The 
accelerated rate of replanting in Malaya will not bear 
fruit until about 1963, and production in other countries 
will tend to stagnate. But world consumption of all 
rubber should continue to grow and the natural rubber 
industry should be 
assured of a market 
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to be met by synthe- 
tic. The share of 
world consumption supplied by natural rubber, which 
is now about 64 per cent, may shrink further ; con- 
ceivably the natural rubber industry may eventually 
become the residual supplier. 

Yet granted the limitations imposed by politica! 
instability in the East and by the growth of synthetic 
rubber production in the West, the outlook for natural 





II—SOME RUBBER COMPANIES AND THEIR CASH 























Capit 
Net isatio 

, Net liquid . per 
Share Net liquid a Price plant: 
worth | accets per Oct. 30 | cere 

share } marl 
’ price 

(£°000) | (£7000) | s. a. s. d £ 

Aberfoyle 2s.......... 684 270 2 0 \xd2 6 41 
Bekoh 28..........05 | 452 80 05] 0 9] 24 
Bukit Mertajam 2s. ... 980 me te hae 20 
Chembong 2s. ........ 442 200 72 s 59 
Oe erent 154 80 1 6 xd2 6 59 
Craigielea 2s.......... 412 106 0 7 aes, oo 
Golden Hope f1* ..... 1,503 428 | 12 2,26)/ 49 
Inch Kenneth {lt .... 221 102 | 1410 | 2% 3 49 
Lower Perak 2s. ...... 117 20 | O 5 xdO 6} 18 
Labu Cheviot 2s.t..... | 1,199 953 3 38) 43; 2% 
Prang Besar 2s........ | 504 179 | 2 0 Ixc3 44) 46 
United Sua Betong £1¢ | 3,663 | 2,282 | 33 8t | 60 9| % 





Years to March 3lst. except * Year ended February 29. f Y‘ 
ended December 31. ¢ Less 10s. 4$d. per share if Guthrie & Co 
new trust is established. § Less ls. 04d. if Guthrie & Co’s. mew trus' 
is established. 


rubber seems reasonably favourable. Despite the sharp 
fall in consumption of natural rubber in the United 
States and Britain, world consumption has been running 
slightly above the level of last year. The International 
Rubber Study Group estimates that consumption in the 
first eight months of this year amounted to 1,237,000 
tons, an increase of about 20,000 tons on the same 
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period of 1955. Even though estimates of imports into 
Russia, China and some other Communist countries are 
subject to a margin of error, the fall in consumption 
in the United States and Britain must have been more 
than offset by a sharp increase in imports into com- 
munist countries. With world production of natural 
rubber no higher than in the same period of last year 
there was an apparent deficit of about 40,000 tons. The 
real deficit may be smaller than that if production in 
Indonesia is higher than the official figures show. But 
given the expected recovery in consumption in the 
United States in the last quarter of this year the earlier 
forecasts of a close balance between production and 
consumption of natural rubber should not be far out. 
The balance could still be tilted either way according 
to the demands of Russia and China. If Russia con- 
tinues to buy at about the same rate as in the past year 
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prices are unlikely to fall far, and may be squeezed 
higher from time to time. 

Shareholders in rubber companies will not despair 
at that prospect, nor need they worry because share 
bidders are prodding their directors into putting the 
surplus capital to work. It may be true that excessive 
liquidity is a disease of an ageing industry ; young, fast 
growing industries are seldom too full of cash and are 
often over supplied with uses for it. If that be so—if 
rubber growing is suffering from advancing years— 
then shareholders should be entitled to find more youth- 
ful outlets for their money. But the fairer conclusion 
is that senile decay has not set in; investors who are 
prepared to barter a high political and economic risk 
against a high yield and the chance of some extra cash 
some day may find the rubber share outlook not wholly 
uninviting. 








Business Notes 








Oil Supplies in the Hazard 


HE powers taken by the Government on Thursday to 
T regulate the production, distribution and consumption 
of petroleum products in Britain are unlikely to remain 
unused. Rationing to conserve supplies of petrol, fuel oil 
and other products for essential uses, assisted by a resusci- 
tated Petroleum Board or some similar central authority to 
control the purchase, transport and distribution of oil, is the 
presumed outcome of this week’s action by the Government. 
The orders already given to shipping to keep clear of the 
Suez Canal, coming at the seasonal peak of oil movements, 
will fairly soon bring a reduction in arrivals of Middle East 
oil in Europe. But meanwhile tankers are arriving brimful, 
and immediate steps to reduce oil consumption here would 
mean that they would be delayed in clearance and therefore 
not used to the best advantage. An effective rationing 
scheme, if it comes to that, must take some time to put into 
effect, and it will involve elaborate and co-operative arrange- 
ments between the oil companies to rephase their transport, 
refining and commercial operations, 

When there was much talk of boycotting the Suez Canal 
six weeks ago, The Economist showed that, although 
the costs would dim the attractions of any self-imposed 
boycott, enough oil for Europe’s needs could still be obtained 
and transported, even if the canal and also the Middle East 
pipelines were closed.. But even the most pessimistic assess- 
ment at that time rested on two fundamental, favourable 
assumptions. The first was that, even if both the canal and 
the pipelines were closed, Middle East oil would still be 
available for loading into all the tankers available in the 


Persian Gulf to transport it. The second was that Britain 
and other West European countries would have the unquali- 
fied support of the American government, shipping industry 
and oil industry (including both the American major oil 
companies, with their own vulnerable interests in the Middle 
East, and domestic producers). Under these conditions and 
with the co-operation of Scandinavian tankers integration of 
supplies could be achieved, and enough extra oil could be 
provided from the United States and Venezuela to make up 
for such Middle East supplies as could not be lifted for 
lack of tankers. 


Do the Assumptions Hold? 


o these favourable assumptions still apply ? First, can 

Britain and France still expect to lift crude oil from 
the Persian Gulf ? That depends on how the Anglo-French 
military action proceeds, and the reaction of other Arab 
states to it. Anothsr major question mark concerns the 
integrity of Tapline. This could certainly be cut by 
Jordan or Syria, but Saudi-Arabia’s need for revenue is 
such that some part, at least, of any Arabian oil that could 
not be sent to the Mediterranean by the pipeline might 
become available for loading in the Persian Gulf. If the 
pipelines from Iraq to the Mediterranean were cut, and 
the relatively small portion of Iraq’s oil that is at present 
shipped from the Persian Gulf could no longer be relied 
upon, another major source would dry up. Iranian supplies 
should still be available and might be increased at the 
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expense of their Arab competitors. It should be possible 
to safeguard Kuwait supplies. The total prospect would 
be grim but not hopeless—provided that tankers were 
available to transport this oil round the Cape. 
That was. the second favourable assumption made in 
September. Is it realistic now to expect the assistance of 
the American government in escaping the consequences of 
actions taken in direct opposition to the views of President 
Eisenhower and the Secretary of State? The American 
Administration, unwilling at any time to impose rationing 
on American of# consumers, will be doubly unwilling to 
ration home supplies for the benefit of Britain and France 
now. Only other European countries, which have taken no 
part in the Middle East campaign, could reasonably expect 
American assistance in obtaining oil. Where in that event 
do we stand? In broad terms, Europe imports about 
125 million tons of oil a year, of which about 60 million 
tons come through Suez, 35 million tons from the Eastern 
Mediterranean pipeline terminals, and 30 million tons from 
the Western Hemisphere. Assuming that Persian Gulf 
supplies remain available, the oil that formerly came through 
Suez to Europe would have to travel roughly twice as far 
round the Cape, and the oil formerly delivered from the 
Eastern Mediterranean terminals more than twice as far 
(to some countries, such as Italy, many times as far). Only 
the supplies from the Western Hemisphere would still 
require the same number of tankers. To meet European 
requirements without changing the source of supplies 
would therefore require between 75 per cent and 100 per 
cent more tanker tonnage. This, is clearly impossible, and 
the problem could only be solved by stepping up the 
supplies drawn from the United States and Venezuela, and 
altering the pattern of Europe’s imports to perhaps 90 to 
100 million tons from the Western Hemisphere, leaving 
only about 30 million tons to be drawn from the Middle 
East. But without the unqualified support of the American 
oil industry this operation, too, would be out of the ques- 
tion. And to avoid a desperate oil shortage Britain would 
be left with the unpleasant necessity of diverting to exclu- 
sively British—and perhaps French—use British controlled 
tankers, which would still be urgently required to maintain 
supplies to other European countries and to consumers in 
Asia, Africa and Australia. 


Gilt-Edged under the Shock 


AR is the ugliest word, and the Stock Exchange has 
W to weigh its financial consequences. So far the 
market has done little more than to take the precaution of 
marking down and widening quotations. The reaction in 
prices has been comparatively modest and the minimum of 
business has been transacted. Investors have not yet faced 
the longer-run implications for the British economy of this 
week’s events. Rather than contemplate anything so dire, 
they have waited on events, keeping the possibility of a quick 
military success in mind, and following a course of temperate 
moderation rather than hurry and panic. 

Yet the reaction in the gilt-edged market has been severe. 
Until the end of last week gilt-edged prices were riding 
easily, buoyed up by hopes that sooner or later some easing 
of interest rates was a reasonable expectation. On this 
hopeful tide, new debenture issues were carried to what 
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then seemed the comfortable haven of bulging subscriptis: 
lists. But the storm in Egypt wrecked the hopes and 
destroyed the safe refuges. In two days’ trading, War Loin 
dropped from 70;%; to 683, the lowest point ever touch. 
in its history. Yet at the close on Wednesday it was cal! 
at 69%, unchanged on the day and it was only one-cig!: 
lower at Thursday’s close. The similar story of p: 
cautionary marking down on Tuesday followed by a pa 
on Wednesday and Thursday was repeated throughout :! 
list. 

Among the first casualties in the stock market were | 
new issues. Before the week-end Esso’s £10 million iss 
of 5} per cent debenture stock at 97 attracted £42 millio 


NET GILT-EDGED PRICES 
} 





Pre- | Reac- | Easing) Israel | Britain Censure 
Suez. |tionto| the jInvades = at Debat 
Seizure Suez Squeeze} Suez 


July 26 Aug. 1 Oct. 25 | Oct. 30 Oct. 31 Nov. 1 





Conversion 4% 57/8 | 98% | 98% | 98 | 97% | 979 © 97: 
Conversion 2% 58/9 | 94% 944; | 94% 944) | 94) 94} 





Savings 3% 55/65.. | 834 | 83h | 848 | 85 84484; 
Conversion 44% 1962; 98: | 98% | 97% | 97h 974 97} 
Savings 3% 65/75.. | 73% | 72k | 73% | 73 724% =| 724, 
Brit. Elec. 44% 67/9.| 91 | 90% | 90) | 903 904} 89) 
Brit. Tran. 3°, 78/88 | 68} 674 | 6718 67h 67} 66 ¢ 
Treasury 3$°%, 79/81 | 77} 763 | 76% | 753 75} 75 
Funding 34% 99/2004, 754 | 74% | 74% | 14% | 74% | 73). 
Consols 23% ...... | 51a | Sl& | 52h | SIP | SLR | 51 
Treasury 2)% ..... | 5ly | 50 | 524 | SIR | SIR | 51} 
War Loan 34%... | 70% | 69% | 703 


10g | T0fpxd) 6972 





and allotments above {£100 had to be scaled down drastically. 
Dealings on Monday took the premium to 7 ; on Tuesday, 
such was the sudden change in fortune, it was at a discount, 
on Wednesday it closed at **s discount, having at one time 
slumped to 1} discount ; and it closed at § discount on 
Thursday. The West Ham issue of £14 million of 5} per 
cent stock, 1966, at 984 attracted £6 million in applications, 
but it opened at a discount of 2 points and was still 1} 
discount on Thursday. The same fate must be expected 
for the Australian cash-cum-conversion offer of 54 per cent 
stock, 1970-72, at 974d. Much of the £6,950,700 of 
maturing 33 per cent stock was held in the discount market, 
and the success of the issue (which a week ago seemed likely) 
turned on the cash offer. Events in Egypt have upset its 
prospects, as they have upset so much else. 


Reaction in Equities 


HILE a week ago gilt-edged prices were moving up, 
W equity prices were edging uneasily down, as eacli 
day added its contribution to the story of smaller profi! 
margins and the institutions, with a fair volume of accumu- 
lated funds, were beginning to find attractions in the high 
running yields on fixed interest stocks. The Middle Eastern 
crisis accentuated the fall in industrial equity prices, but it 
did not precipitate a sudden collapse. In the week to 
Wednesday’s close The Economist ordinary share indicator 
(in which growth stocks such as those in the oil industry 
have a strong influence) fell from 189.3 to 183.8, compared 


~ with its recent peak at the end of August of 198.1. 


Leading industrial shares were marked down moderately 
but the full weight of the crisis fell inevitably on the Middle 
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Fasiern oil shares. In dealings on Thursday British Petro- 
leum were down to 135s. 14d. (against 146s. a week earlier), 
Sheil to 1448. 6d. (against 152s.) and Burmah to 85s. 6d. 
(avast 90s. 6d.). Trading was not heavy but the jobbers 
had no other recourse. Metal and commodity shares did 
net go soaring off on the rise in commodity prices though 





_- 


Pre- 4; Reac- | Easing’ Israel | Britain Censure 
Suez | tion to the (Invades! at Debate 
}Seizure Suez Squeeze Suez 
| July 26 July 30 Oct. 25 Oct. 30 Oct. 31 Nov. 1 





coos cceeanen 174/44 |156/10} 146/— | 138/9 136/3xd 135/14xd 
th .<odsenwes 111/10} 96/10$90 6xd | 86/3 86/10} 85 6 


Shell .:< case 163/1h 151/3  152/— | 1145/7) 144445 144.6 
p & O Defd.....c0s 32/3 W/- 30/6 30/1} 30/3 306 
| \ © Freighters...| 81/- | 81/3 | 130 130 - 130/- 1339 
Khokana .secesdess 40 40 | 41} 41 39xd 383/4xd 
ronoh span | 9/- | 9/- |12/-xd) 12/- | 11/10} 119 
ted Sua Betong.| 47/6 | 47/3 | 49/9 509 50/3 50,3 
t'l Nickel.....e- | $1883 | $187 | $190 | $191} $1932 $1933 
est ROOM. » .sisls ae 1 44/9 | 43/ 44 /- 43,/- | 42/6 42 - 
sicwarts & Lloyds. .| 64/9 | 63/6 | 60/6 | 606 60/14) 596 
United Steel ....-. | 40/1§ | 40/3 | 38/7} 38/3 38/- | 37/74 
kere. oon ebuae | 42/3 | 41/9 | 39/9 | 39/- | 38/9 | 386 
El ..... sae 69/9 | 69/- | 64/6| 63/6 63/6 | 633 
cashire Cotton. .| 26/3 | 26/9 | 29/74) 29/4) 29/14 29 
Rolls-Royce ..s.6: 108/—- 103/9 | 109/4} 106/3 105/3xd 103/6xd 
Furner & Newall.../107/6 104/6 | 100/-| 99/44 99/6 | 99/1} 
Unilever Ltd.....s. | 19/3 | 17/9 | 13/9} 72/1}. 71/6 | 70/9 





one of the few shares to record a gain was International 
Nickel. The equity market, like gilt-edged, could take pre- 
cautions, but once these were taken it could only wait and 
see. 


Sterling Takes the Strain 


HE conflagration in the Middle East inevitably brought 
T additional pressure on sterling. By normal standards 
the world is short of sterling and the technical position 
is correspondingly strong; but pressed by uncertainties 
as grave as those thrown up this week operators can usually 
contrive to push the “leads and lags” a little further 
against sterling. That has been the case during the 
past week. The weakness of sterling has been apparent not 
only against dollars but also in terms of most Continental 
currencies ; against the D-mark sterling has fallen to its 
support point. The dollar rate fell on Tuesday from 
$2.78\6 to $2.78} ; and it was subsequently supported at 
this level by the Exchange Equalisation Account, with a 
slight improvement to $2.78: on Thursday. 

So far, the extent of the support in the exchange market 
appears to have been moderate. This may in part be due 
to the fact that the authorities have chosen this week to 
take part of the strain on sterling by allowing more gold to 
be sold to non-official quarters in the bullion market. The 
rise in the price of gold to 252s. an ounce has outstripped 
the fall of sterling in terms of dollars, and in consequence 
intervention through the gold market has been slightly 
cheaper than through the exchange market. The weakness 
of sterling has also been apparent in the transferable market, 
where the rate has fallen from $2.76 to $2.75. The losses 
of gold and dollars by the Exchange Account in the final 
two days of October will be reflected in the gold figures 
for the month that were due to be published on Friday. 
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Shipping Diversions and Freights 


fin first reaction in the shipping markets to the latest 
turn of events in the Middle East was the natural one 
of virtually suspending business in Far Eastern fixtures. 
Neither owners nor charterers were prepared to make new 
contracts without knowing whether the Suez Canal area 
would become part of the fighting zone—whoever might 
be doing the actual fighting—and charterers were busily 
enough engaged rearranging itineraries for vessels already 
in or bound for the Mediterranean. The official warning 
to keep clear of Israeli and Egyptian waters was probably 
unnecessary, for several ships were halted when the news 
of the Israeli raid broke out and most of the rest as soon as 
the Anglo-French ultimatum—with its implications—was 
announced. The P & O and Orient lines, for example, had 
already told three liners heading for the canal to turn back, 
two to Malta and the third to Aden. Ironically the two 
P & O liners were making for the canal for the first time 
since they were first diverted three months ago, and, in 
fact, much of the shipping tonnage previously re-routed 
round the Cape had already gone back to using the canal. 
At the beginning of this week the daily convoys through the 
canal were rather big, a total of 56 ships passing through 
on Monday and 46 on Tuesday ; but the number dropped 
to 20 on Wednesday and by Thursday traffic appeared to 
have come to a standstill. This is the time of the year 
when the canal traffic normally becomes heavy. 

The full cost to shippers of the latest Anglo-French move, 
in terms of extra freight and insurance costs and from longer 
transit times round the Cape, will appear only slowly. What 
the closing of the canal will mean in longer voyages to 
destinations normally reached through Suez was described 
in the issues of The Economist published on August 4th 
and September 22nd. As for freight costs, both the 
dry-cargo tramp and the spot tanker markets were already 
under some pressure. About an eighth of the total foreign- 
going tramp tonnage sailing under the British flag is still 
requisitioned, and the spot tanker market hit a new post- 
Korean War peak last week when the oil companies began 
to book extra tankers for their winter programme. The 
longer passages that now seem inevitable will undoubtedly 
put a further serious strain on available tonnage and send 
freight rates higher still. 


Jump in Commodities 


OMMODITY prices rose more sharply, and on a broader 
front, than when Egypt seized the Suez Canal last 

July. But though some consumers here and on the Conti- 
nent thought it prudent to purchase extra supplies, there 
has been no general rush to buy, and by Thursday several 
commodities were slightly below their peaks. The response 
of some commodities has been tempered by the fact that 
production is high, while consumption in many British 
industries is running below the peak levels of last year. 
In the rubber industry, for one, there has been some 
involuntary building up of stocks ; moreover, manufacturers 
can if they choose buy more synthetic rubber at prices 
cheaper than those of natural rubber. It is also conceivable 
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that some consumers hope that any serious interruption 
of supplies would be relieved by releases from strategic 
stocks, though whether the British government would share 
that view is another question. 

The shortage of supplies—or lack of it—is broadly illus- 
trated by the spread between the prompt and forward 
quotations. Copper was weak before the crisis, and cash 
metal was at a discount of about {1 a ton. That discount 


THE WEEK’S ADVANCES 





Oct. 25 Oct. 31 Nov. 1 





Tin, cash f per ton ........ 810 8774 8825 
Copper, cash { per ton ..... 269 | 292% 295 
Lead, prompt, / per ton .... | 115 1173 119 
Zinc, prompt, £ per ton .... 96 100 100 
Rubber, spot, d. perIb .... | 27 504 Sl} 
Cocoa, Oct./Dec., per ton . | 19% | 213% 210 





has since narrowed, but it has not disappeared. The 
opposite is true of tin. Thanks partly to sales to the United 
States, stocks in Metal Exchange warehouses dropped last 
week to as little as 550 tons ; hence it was not surprising 
that the premium for cash metal increased still further this 
week, to close on Thursday at £46 a ton. The premium 
for prompt lead, on the other hand, is still only about {1 
a ton, but in zinc, which was firm before the crisis, the 
premium has risen to nearly £3 a ton. In the rubber 
market the war in Egypt accentuated a rally set off by 
the riots in Singapore, but rubber prices, too, are slightly 


below the peak and prompt supplies command only a 
small premium. 


The Cushion of Stocks 


N none of the major commodities liable to be affected by 
the diversion of shipping from the Suez Canal are 
Britain’s stocks near the danger point. Stocks of tin, lead, 
rubber and tea are all equivalent to at least one and a half 
month’s supply, enough to tide consumers over the delays 
of two weeks or so that may result from the re-routing of 
ships round the Cape. Figures of stocks, however, are 
one of the least satisfactory chapters of Britain’s economic 
Bradshaw, primarily because they are mostly two months 
or more out of date. In the table total stocks are shown at 





| Total Months’ 





Stocks Supply 
Ne in 2 8 eS 3,680 1-5 
RS IUD soca te op 0a eo on 35,790 1-6 
ce a | 54,130 1-7 
Raw Wool (mn Ib) .......... 171 3-7 
eh eee ep eran 109 2-5 





the end of August (except that tea stocks refer to October 
19th). These stocks are then expressed as equivalent to so 
many months’ supply, reckoned at the average rate of total 
consumption (including exports) this year. In fact, the level 
of stock carried by manufacturers is based mainly on their 
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estimate of future requirements and the availability of 
forward supplies. The total figures of stocks, especially of 
metals and rubber, also exaggerate the supply available to 
British industry. They include stocks held by dealers and 
merchants for sale to foreign as well as to domestic con- 
sumers. If these stocks are excluded from the total, stocks 
of tin and lead are equal to just under one month’s home 
consumption. 


Coal in Hand 


HE coal industry—and perhaps soon the Government 
T also—may be grateful for the large cushion of supplies 
built up from last year’s huge import programme. This 
year, with a tiny gain in output (barely half a million tons 
on a total output so far of 1774 million tons and most of 
it from open cast workings) the industry has been able to 
feed its British customers with an extra 2} million tons, 
increase its net export surplus (including bunkers) by 1} 
million tons, put 4 million tons less into stock, and stil! 
‘manages to enter the coal winter this week with a bumper 
20 million tons of distributed stocks and a further 2}-3 
million tons still at the collieries. This is 14 million toas 


COAL SUPPLIES 
(Million tons) 





1956 1955 a 
(42 weeks) (42 weeks) Chang 








Output :-— 
Deep-mined ........... | 167-68 | 167-57 +0-11 
Genitals <cesiesxvssdde 9-60 9-25 +0°355 
ge 
PTI, 5 iva pecinpteuses 4-65 | 9:55 | —4:9 
Total supplies ............. 181-93 | (186-37 | —4-44 
Exports and bunkers ...... 8-05 | 11:19 | -—3-14 
173-88 | 175-18 | —1-30 
Inland consumption........ _ 172-82 170-07 | +2-75 
Taken into stock .......... 1:06 5-11 | —4-05 





more than on November Ist last year and the best winter 
stock position since the war. Merchants’ stocks, at 2 million 
tons on October 2oth, against less than 13 million tons last 
year, are indeed almost embarrassingly large—for the mer- 
chants. Householders again have not noticeably built up 
their own stocks while summer prices lasted. Most of the 
increase in home consumption this year has come from 
power stations and coke ovens ; direct industrial use and 
the collieries’ own consumption have fallen, and domestic 
purchases have risen only fractionally. 

Both import and export programmes have been pro- 
gressively revised during the course of the year: the latest 
estimates are 64 million tons for both exports (excluding 
bunkers) and imports, and most of the ships are already 
booked for the remaining 13 million tons of imports still to 
come in the next two months. If the Government were to 
decide to import more, as an insurance against any inter- 


ruption in oil supplies, the operation would now be both 
difficult and costly. 
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Finance for Industry 


and Commerce 


icFC provides finance in the form of 
long-term loans on fixed terms, or share 
capital, to industrial or commercial 
enterprises established in Great Britain. 
Amounts range normally between 
£5,000 and £200,000. 

During the present period of credit 
restrictions, the Corporation will only 
consider applications for capital from 
firms concerned in work of national 
importance. Consideration may also 
be given to new ventures which are 
soundly conceived and adequately 
sponsored. 


Please write for our booklet—‘“ Capital for Business and 
Where to Find It” to Dept. 1, at any of the addresses below. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Subseribers: The English & Scottish Banks. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


7, DRAPERS’ GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel : NATional 8621/5 


BRANCHES: 


BirmMInGHAM—214, HaGLey Roap. Edgbaston 4181 
Leicester—31, FRIAR LANE. Granby 854 
MANCHESTER—73, WHITWORTH ST. Central 5429 
Leeps—HeEApRow House. _ Leeds 2-2727 
EpinsunGcn—33, CHARLOTTE Sq. Edinburgh 30212 


Gib. 
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THE SILENT 
REVOLUTION 


No merciless clacking of knitting-needles. 
Instead, a peaceful revolution —the painless rising 
of the working classes, which has changed : 


the nation’s economic structure. 


Between 1949 and 1954 the number of people in the 
middle income group, between {500 and £1,000 after 
payment of tax, more than trebled. It is into this category 
that the averagely successful working man can now 
expect to graduate. 

Industrial and factory workers have benefited miost. 
They, and their tastes, have been ‘ Americanised’ into 
what used to be considered the middle-class standard of 
living. This in turn is why the Empire News & Sunday 
Chronicle —read by’one fifth of the country’s adult 
population — has greatly strengthened its already strong 











position, and why it can help others to do likewise. 

For the Empire News & Sunday Chronicle is indis- 
pensable to any advertiser aiming to cover the vital 
Midlands and North, the great industrial regions. 
The 1pa Survey showed that 64% of Empire News & 
Sunday Chronicle readers were concentrated in the 
North—32% more than any other national Sunday 
newspaper. 

Here too are concentrated the greatest number of 
multi-income households. Families with four-figure 
earnings and low overheads can well afford what were 
recently middle-class ‘ luxuries’. The Empire News & 
Sunday Chronicle’s unequalled penetration into these 
homes confirms the paper’s dominant advertising sig- 


nificance. 
The most interesting phenomenon of recent years” 
is how The Economist describes this revolution. 


As a phenomenon it is not only to be 


marvelled at. It alters the work of the statistician, 








the social worker, the politician. It also 
strengthens the living bond between the advertiser 
and the Empire News & Sunday Chronicle. 
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OTORISTS! 





cast your vote 
for freedom 


1 In the past, the great majority of garages offered a choice of makes of 
petrol. Recently a system has been introduced into this country whereby 
most garages sell only the product of one petrol company (i.e. Garage ‘ A’ sells 


—— 


only ‘X’ make of petrol and Garage ‘B’ sells only ‘Y’ make of petrol). 


This system has the effect of limiting the motorist’s choice of petrol at 
a particular service station, but in certain cases it also seeks to limit his 


choice of motor oil to that of the petrol company’s own make. 


Which do you prefer? 


(a) Garages which offer a choice of makes of lubricating oil? 











(b) Garages which sell only the lubricating oil made by a 
particular petrol company ? 











Please register your vote by putting an ‘X” in the appropriate square 
and signing below: 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


POST TODAY TO:—THE SECRETARY, M.A.M.A., 67 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.1 


This information is con- 
fidential. No use will be 
made of ydéur name and 
address. Please cut out this 
coupon and post in un- 
sealed envelope (2d. stamp) 
to the Secretary, Motor 
Accessories Manufacturers 
Association Ltd., 67 Gros- 
venor Street, London, W.1. 
The object of the Association 
is, “To promote by exchange 
of information and by 
concerted action, the 
unrestricted sale and display 
of accessories, tyres, 
batteries, oils and other 
products distributed by 
Members of the Association 
to the motor and allied 
trades.” 


eee eee | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
os 








t 


D 
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Capital for Tankers 


HE total tonnage of oil tankers on order from the 
T world’s shipyards at the end of June this year has been 
estimated at not far short of the enormous figure of 20 
million tons deadweight. Most of this tonnage is due to be 
delivered by 1960-61: it is equivalent to just under 45 per 
cent of the tanker tonnage at present afloat and, allowing for 
the higher speeds and larger capacities of these new ships, 
rather more—perhaps 56 per cent—of existing transporta- 
tion capacity. The London brokers that compiled these 
estimates, John I. Jacobs and Company, reckon that over 
7 million tons dw of this total has been booked by oil 
companies and the remainder by tramp companies. 

This building programme will make a heavy call on the 
capital resources of both, and Mr F. J. Stephens, managing 
director of the Shel] Petroleum Company, calculated this 
week that the tanker tonnage ordered  utside North 
America for delivery during the next four or five years 
will call for about £300 million a year. Presumably, as he 
says, “it can be assumed that, as these ships have already 
been ordered, the money has been found or earmarked for 
them.” But Mr Stephens is more concerned, as most other 
tanker operators are, with the financing of future tanker 
building programmes, in particular the tankers that will 
have to be ordered for delivery after 1960-61 when the large 
hump of middle-aged tankers built during the war will 
begin to need replacement. Oil companies already have 
their hands full with the colossal capital needs of their other 
activities. According to Mr Stephens the oil industry out- 
side the United States will be spending £3,500 million in 
the next five years on production, refining and distribution. 
Most of this will have to come from the industry’s own earn- 
ings, and the rate of spending will inevitably increase ; so 
the oil companies are unlikely to wish to increase their 
share of the world fleet’: much beyond the present 40 
per cent for financi.l as well as operational reasons. Thus 
the tramp operators must be given some assistance to pro- 
vide their own share of the growing oil tanker tonnage, and 
Mr Stephens asks, quite justifiably, why institutional inves- 
tors here do not do anything like as much towards investing 
in tankers—and the oil industry’s future—as their counter- 
parts in the United States and on the Continent. Long- 
term investment in oil tankers nowadays is surely as safe as 
houses. 


Output Still Level 


Fa official production indices for September will be put 
under close scrutiny for any signs whether output is 
at last starting to rise again. Fer most of this year the “ all 
industries” index number has clung stubbornly to last 
year’s level and the first estimate of 139-140 (1948 = 100) 
for September seems to be following the same course ; it is 
just perceptibly lower than the final figure for September 
last year. After making adjustments for seasonal factors the 
average figure for the first nine months of 1956 is now pre- 
cisely half of one per cent above that for the same period 
of 1955. Although this first forecast for September will 
probably be revised (and all previous first estimates since 
February have in the end been revised upwards, the June 
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and July figures by as much as two to three points) it is 
clear that industry is not yet showing any signs of that 
marked spurt in output it will need if it is to keep abreast 
ef its performance towards the end of 1955 and so stay 
ahead of last year as a whole. 

The simple reason why output has levelled off this year 
is that production for export and investment has not risen 





sufficiently to com- 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION pensate for the fall- 
Seasonally corrected index ing off in defence 


1948-100 P 


spending and _ the 
flattening of con- 
sumer demand (in 
cars and other hard- 
ware; consumption 
of food, drink, 
tobacco, and clothing 


140 


135 














30 “1954 = has risen). The 
economy is moving 

cossnet in the direction the 

sag Levdecicds baka d id ik me Chancellor intended, 
JFMAMJJASOND but slowly and at 


* Provisional 








the immediate cost of 
total national pro- 
duct. Labour too is still gradually filtering towards the 
right industries. But an intriguing question remains. 
What has happened to the first instalment of industry’s 
two-year investment boom ? Factory completions are now 
noticeably higher and the rise in the deliveries of machinery 
and plant indicates that these empty shells are being 
equipped. But these evident additions to manufacturing 
Capacity are not yet being reflected in higher production. 
Those industries where the gap between rising capacity 
and stable or falling output is yawning widest must by now 
be contending with some significant additions to fixed costs. 





Credit Expansion Again 


HE tendency towards a revival of credit expansion that 

first showed itself in the late spring has become much 
more pronounced in the past two months. The latest 
return from the clearing banks, which relates to the four 
weeks to October 17th, shows that net deposits rose by £73 
million, to £6,115 million. This contrasts with an increase 
of only £17 million in the corresponding month last year, 
when the banking system was still feeling the force of the 
contractionary influences set in motion early in 1955. Since 
mid-July net deposits have risen by £127 million, whereas 
in the corresponding period last year they dropped by £34 
million. Hence the seasonally-corrected index compiled by 
Lloyds Bank, which declined from 112.0 (1948=100) in 
February, 1955, to 104.6 by last spring, has since risen to 
105.6, the latest month’s rise being 0.3. 

Over the three months, the dominant influence has been 
the growth of the banks’ liquid assets, which mainly reflect 
governmental borrowings from the banking system. Princi- 
pally in consequence of the redemption of the unconverted 
portion of the 1954-56 War Bonds at mid-August and the 
launching of the new system of direct financing of the 
nationalised industries by the Exchequer, liquid assets have 
risen since July by £219 million. Over the same period, as 
the detailed table given here last week showed, the 
Exchequer advances totalled £81 million, but at the date 
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of the latest banking figures the October batch of advances 
(£18 million) had not exerted its full effect. In particular, 
the portion employed by the state boards in reducing their 
bank overdrafts did not appear to have then reached the 
banks ; the mid-October total of these overdrafts at the 
clearing banks was {82.2 million compared with £82.0 
million at mid-September (overdrafts with the Scottish 
banks were likewise virtually unchanged, at £8.2 million). 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 








Change on 
October 17, 1956 ee 
M \ 
{ moa { mn. { mn 
Denostts x... 5 sos d<s 6,376 -2 105-9 0-4 
Net deposits* .0éeee% 6,115-1 73°4 — 10-35 
{ mn at 
Liguid Assets ....... | 2,368°1 37-1 50-7 08-3 
ea | 510-3 8-0 5-1) — 98 
Call money ....... | 409-0 6-4 - 468 _0°6 
Treasury Bills..... ; 1,546-1 21-1 54-0 233-2 
Commercial Bills .. | 99-7 | 1-6 — 36] — 15-7 
Investments and Ad- | 
WE Cc ccetcent | 3829-7 | 60-1 - 23-2 -221-2 
Investments ...... | 1967-3 | 30-9 20-4 —118-6 
Advances ........ 1862-4 | 29-2 2-8 | —102-6 
To State Boards ... 82-2 0-2 
All other......... | 1,780-2 2-6 








* After deducting items in course of collection. 
t Ratio of assets to published deposits. 


Despite this lag in the impact on the banking figures, liquid 
assets rose during the period by {£51 million, and the rise 
would have been larger still if several banks had not added 
moderately to their investment portfolios. Hence the aver- 
age liquidity ratio rose by a further 0.2 to 37.1 per cent; 
this contrasts with 33.8 per cent at the corresponding date 
last year and 34.3 per cent in 1954. To correct this excess 
of liquidity, the authorities\are evidently counting upon a 
good flow of funds into premium bonds. Bank advances 
during the month showed no decided trend ; those to the 
private sector rose slightly—but, after the previous month’s 


exceptional decline (by £41 million), a further fall was 
hardly to be expected. 


Monopolies Under Restriction 


OVEMBER I, 1956, will probably feature in the 
N calendars of several groups of people—jay walkers and 
“ reckless” cyclists for one, and premium bondholders for 
another. No doubt it will not be missing from future 
Middle Eastern history books. But that date was also of 
some significance for British industry. For the first instal- 
ment of this year’s Restrictive Trade Practices Act came 
into force on that day. Collective enforcement of resale 
prices was banned outright by the Act, but trade associations 
were given three months’ grace to November rst before the 
ban started to operate. The Tobacco Trade Association 
was the first to bow before the official storm, and a third 
tobacco company—J. Wix and Sons, which makes Kensitas 
cigarettes and is a subsidiary of the American Tobacco 
Company—has now brought out gift coupons. The over- 
whelming success of the Imperial Tobacco Company and 
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Gallaher in the cigarette trade in the last year or vy 
to the painful cost of most of the other manufact: 
does not make these new competitive moves at all sur 
ing. The fight for larger shares of the market will 
doubtedly be fierce in this industry, but the new fre 
for competition between manufacturers and between 
tributors applies to a long list of other trades, too, th 
elsewhere it may not have such immediately notic 
effects. 

Meanwhile the Board of Trade and the Registra: 
Restrictive Trading Agreements have been making prog 
towards implementing Part I of the Act which deals \ 
the practices that have to be registered and which : 
eventually lead to proceedings in the new Court. The fi... 
order under the Act listing the agreements to be “ cal!ci 
up ” between November 30th and February 28th next 
was made in August. These were, broadly, arrangem 
that include restrictions as to prices or other terms or 
ditions or which involve collective discrimination, and th 
form the most important and numerous group. To as 
industries that will have to furnish particulars of thes: 
agreements in the next four months, the Registrar hi: 
published this week a booklet specifying the details and 
documents he will need. 


at 


Second Thoughts on Steel 


HE steel industry can be well pleased with the comp!i- 
ments it has been given by the British Productivity 
Council. Between 1946 and 1955 British steel output :n- 
creased by 60 per cent, with the addition of only 13} pe: 
cent to the labour force—an increase over the decade o! 
41 per cent in output per man. Credit for this performanc: 
is given in the council’s report mainly to the £470 millio: 
cf new capital spent since 1946 to modernise and expand 1 
capacity. As output has gone up the fuel used per ton © 
pig iron and per ton of steel has been reduced. Equa! 
encouraging—although the maintenance men’s ban on ov: 
time shows that there are exceptions—is the council’s co: 
tention that the trade unions in the British steel indus: 
have “for many years fully grasped the close connect 
between high productivity and high earnings which under 
the policies of the American trade unions.” 

Good output and lower real costs cannot be decried. 5B 
when the council discusses British steel prices it come 
perilously close to that complacency against which it sensi 
warns the industry. British steel is sold to the home mark: 
at lower prices than those quoted by German, Frenc! 
Belgian and American producers, giving British steel co 
sumers a cost advantage over their competitors abroac 
But can this price advantage be maintained indefinitely 
To some extent it is artificial. When German steelmake'> 
import coal, they pay the full marginal price—and it 
heavy, for there is no averaging of home and import coa>» 
as in the British coal industry. The export of steel scrap 
from Britain is controlled, thus depressing the price of scra 
in Britain by several pounds a ton below the free mark: 
price. Exports of semi-finishied steel are broadly marshalle.’ 
in order to preserve supplies for the home market. Th 
price of finished steel, which is controlled by the Iron an- 
Steel Board, makes a generous allowance for depreciatior 
at replacement cost, but the higher costs of coal, iron or: 
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For the construction of a large reservoir at Plessey, 
Northumberland, the civil engineering contractors, 
Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons Ltd., use the most 
modern type of oil-flooded rotary air compressor. 
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Because this plant 
has no pistons, valves, 
crankshaft or clutch... 


it gives the kind of really long-term trguble-free service that puts it far ahead of the conventional 
type of compressor. Those moving parts which normally require frequent servicing are replaced by a simple 
two-stage vane type rotary compressor. The entire unit runs in oil and is oil-cooled. And new design features 
such as fully automatic control, centralised instrument panel, and non-detachable radiator doors are incorporated 
to make the CP Power-Vane the most important advance in design since the portable compressor came into 
general use. Certainly, this is something every Plant Engineer should know about... 


©) ROTARY COMPRESSORS 


in capacities of 120, 175, 210, 365, and 600 cu. ft. 





MANUFACTURED BY CONSOLIDATED PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. LTD., 232 DAWES ROAD, LONDON S.W.6 
CPre7 
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How Automatic 
Can You Get? 


In modern production processes it is normal 
to control automatically a number of related 
variables. The eventual product is analysed. 
If it is found that there could have been a more 
effective setting of the process controllers, they 
are changed for the next day’s run. 

But imagine that, as the product comes off 
the production line or out of the pipe line, it 
is immediately analysed and the process con- 
trollers automatically re-set to the optimum 
settings to produce an even better product. 

Although this cannot yet be realised, it is 
no pipe dream. It is something which Sunvic 
Controls have been working on for many years 
—and is just one example of the extra facilities 
they will be offering in the course of time 
towards increased production efficiency in 
industry. This kind of research naturally 
attracts some of the best brains in industry, 
and there is always room at Sunvic for younger 
men with scientific or technical qualifications 
who are interested in joining a fast-expanding 
Company engaged in absorbing and import- 
ant work. 


Today Sunvic takes control 


Zz 


SUNVIC] 
\ = 


Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies 


SUNVIC CONTROLS LIMITED 


No. 1 Factory, Tempe Fieids, Hartow, Essex. 





Telephone : Harlow 24231 
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| Off to a flying start — either by Swissair 
| Metropolitan the newest, smoothest _ 
| and quietest Airliner in European service, 








| Imported by MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD., 
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Winter Sports 







two seats a side only, radar equipped 
to avoid bad weather 


London —Basle/Zurich 

London — Geneva 

Manchester — Zurich 

or by Swissair DC-6B * Super-Swiss’ *Night Tourist Fares 
ee to Switzerland 
food to delight an epicure from £19 return 
London — Zurich deme + ol ¥ skis 


The obvious routes for Winter Sports also 


Wi 
in France, Austria, Germany and Italy. Pe be ete) 
fly Book through your Travel Agent NOW 


SWISSAIR + 


EUROPE MIDDLE EAST USA SOUTH AMERICA 


Offices in: LONDON MANCHESTER GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM DUBLIN 
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and scrap, wages and transport were not fully covered by 
the price increases allowed earlier this year, and were partly 
offset from the accumulated surplus on the central pur- 
chasing and distribution of imported iron ore and other 
raw materials. This surplus has now been exhausted. 

The ability of British steel to finance out of its own 
earnings an adequate share of the necessary future expansion 
in its capacity is currently imperilled. If supplies of British 
steel are to keep up with demand, finance must be found ; 
and unless the rate of technical improvement can be speeded 
up still more, British steel prices will have to rise more 
closely to those in Europe and America. The council might 
have asked whether price controls impede the adoption of 
new techniques or the financing of future growth. 


BOAC’s North Atlantic Fleet 


ITH the arrival of the first of the ten Douglas Seven 
Seas it has ordered, the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation’s new North Atlantic fleet can begin to take 
shape. The unique asset of the Seven Seas is its ability to 
fly the Atlantic non-stop in both directions. When it goes 
into operation with BOAC in January, the corporation will 
for the first time in years be abreast of the competition and 
have a chance to reverse the depressing fall in its share of 
North Atlantic traffic. 

Between now and 1960, these services will be expanded 
first by non-stop turbo-prop flights with the more advanced 
Britannias and ultimately by pure jet services with the 
Boeing 707. These may be supplemented by the use of 
Comets. The new de Havilland jet airliner that was 
announced in the House of Commons last week will be the 
fifth of the Comet series. It is in an early stage of develop- 
ment and not intended for delivery before 1962. It is not 
conceived as the British answer to the big American jets. 
De Havilland have always been reluctant to increase the 
size of the Comet beyond that suggested by the estimated 
traffic and the available airport facilities on BOAC’s less 
glamorous Commonwealth routes. The new airliner is 
obliged to have a North Atlantic range, but its payload on 
that route is unlikely to exceed two-thirds of that of the 
bigger American airliners. 

The Minister of Supply, who gives some sign of feeling 
that the aircraft industry’s critics are beginning to lay about 
them too wildly, though he himself is no apologist for the 
industry, told questioners that exports during the year 
should reach 727 aircraft valued at {£105 million, two-thirds 
more than in 1955. These are admittedly the product of 
only a handful of companies, but even in the United States 
there are never more than a handful of saleable aircraft and 
engines in production at any one time. 


Two Shifts in Cotton Spinning 


2 atemcegy ei of employers and unions in the main 
section of the cotton spinning industry have now 
approved in principle an agreement which opens the way to 
the wider adoption of shift-working, a more rational wage 
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Structure and improved working conditions. Though a 
detailed agreement has still to be drafted and signed its broad 
outlines are already clear. The unions have accepted the 
principle of two shifts based on a 383-hour working week (as . 
in cotton weaving), for the same wage as for the present 45- 
hour week. Two shifts have been worked for some time 
under local agreements in about twenty mills, but the shift 
has been one of 37 hours—and in these cases will remain 
so—for a 45-hour wage. Most employers have argued that 
this premium was too high to. make shift working economic, 
and the longer shift of 383 hours should prove more attrac- 
tive. The unions have also agreed to an alternative wage 
structure based on the principles of work study applied in 
redeployed or re-equipped mills ; this, again, is an advance 
on previous policy. Finally, the employers’ federation has 
accepted a minimum standard of working conditions cover- 
ing mechanical handling, dust extraction, lighting, spacing 
cf machinery and the like. In the main this standard is 
already in operation in roughly one-third of the mills. 
Though the federation cannot compel its members to con- 
form to the new conditions, the unions will be able to ensure 
acceptance by any mill wishing to introduce two shifts. 
The immediate importance of the new agreement should 
not be exaggerated. The leaders of the two sides of the 
industry have cleared the way ; it is now up to management 
and labour in the individual mills to go forward. 


Voteless Equities 


RTICLES appearing in The Stock Exchange Journal do 
A not necessarily represent the views of the Stock 
Exchange Council and a discussion appearing in the latest 
issue which comes to the defence of the non-voting equity 
share is not therefore to be taken as a statement ex cathedra. 
Its argument is put on grounds of expediency rather than 
principle. Indeed it suggests that “much of the outcry 
against non-voting shares is based on academic objections ” 
and it points out, with good reason, that shareholders 
without a voice have not been treated any more shabbily, 
for that reason, than those that have one. 

This can be true. So can the writer’s argument (which 
has been conceded in these columns) that there may be a 
particular justification for limiting the votes of outside 
shareholders in certain family businesses. But non-voting 
equities are being increasingly exploited. Since 1938 such 
shares in the commercial and industrial list have increased 
tenfold in nominal terms from £7.9 million to £75.4 million. 
It has been argued here and elsewhere that this growth 
was undesirable and should be checked. It is not a matter 
on which the Stock Exchange Council seems disposed— 
or, indeed, may even be able—to take effective action ; and 
proposals to alter the law to ban the non-voting share are 
undoubtedly drastic. At this stage, there is still a good 
deal of argument in favour of leaving the exploitation of the 
non-voting share to the.good sense of companies and their 
financial advisers; there is, moreover, the impressive 
influence of the issuing houses and the institutional 
investors towards the principle that voteless shares should 
be the exceptional and not the normal, to be adopted only in 
special circumstances. Investors remain disappointed that 
the council has not insisted that a non-voting share should 
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be clearly labelled as such in the Official List. The mere 
inclusion of “non-voting” in the title of the security when 
it is issued is not enough. 


Smaller Profits from Rootes Motors 


F it is said that Rootes Motors has just scraped through 
] a difficult year, that is no mean achievement. In the 
preliminary statement for the year to July 31st the directors 
say that the group’s turnover was maintained. But gross 
profits, which have tumbled from {3,557,325 to £2,031,129, 
have been affected “by rising costs throughout the year 
which have not been passed on to the public at home or 
overseas and by certain supply difficulties which resulted 
in considerable loss of turnover.” This implies that com- 
petition between the motor manufacturers in a shrunken 
market has been intense and that the difficulty of securing 
shipping space has led to a loss of potential (as opposed to 
actual) sales in export markets. 

Profits have not been affected by the loss of £613,601 
incurred by Singer Motors as this was. taken into account 
when Rootes acquired the equity of that company. Rootes 
has paid Singer’s preference dividend under the guarantee 
arrangements made at the time of the merger. The direc- 
tors of Rootes have left the ordinary dividend unchanged 
at 8 per cent but ‘the cover on this dividend has fallen 
sharply following the drop in net earnings after tax from 
£1,689,449 to £870,610. On the maintained dividend the 
company’s 4s. stock units now standing at §s. 45d. yield 5.9 
per cent—a smaller yield than is offered by either British 
Motor or Standard. But on these two dividends the market 


sets a bigger question mark than it did upon the Rootes 
dividend. 


High Fashion in Hawick 


| Senne is fickle: to some industries it brings decline, 
to others a fresh lease of life. To the Hawick knitwear 


_ industry it has brought both. Twenty years ago the sweater 


and twin-set made in this small Border town was a practical, 
work-a-day affair, hardly to be worn on special occasions. 
Then, inspired by the Continent, manufacturers began to 
put fashion to work. Since the war they have succeeded so 
well that they have created a year-round demand. Knitwear 
is now made for the spring,.autumn and winter, for daytime 
and evening wear. Styling has become more elaborate, pro- 
gressing from the deceptively simple classic—still a best- 
seller—to the “neo-classic” and finally to the “ dress- 
maker” style. But one thing has not changed: cashmere 
remains the principal, supreme, raw material. The beauty 
and fine workmanship of these garments have made Hawick 
and firms such as Pringle and Lyle & Scott renowned. 
Output has risen steadily, though it still falls short of 
demand. There is a lack of skilled labour, even though the 
knitwear firms find it easier to attract workers than the tweed 
manufacturers, and some firms have had to set up small 
workshops in outlying villages. The annual output of 
knitwear is now valued at about £74 million, of which 
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exports take nearly £5 million. North America is by far 
the largest, and rightly the most favoured, market ; the 
home and other overseas markets have to be content with 
what is left. Labour is not the only problem ; costs are 
rising and selling prices have recently had to be increased 
—which might be thought a disturbing trend for garment, 
that are already expensive. And while knitted outerwear has 
prospered, the trade in underwear has not, because it has 
been hit by changes in fashion and habits. This trade, 
once a staple.of Hawick, was declining before the war , ir 
has now dwindled almost to vanishing point. 


Battle of the Bantams 


F there is a place for the very small 4-seater car— 

5-7 cwt vehicle—in the markets of this country and 
others, it seems that it will not be filled by the motor-car 
manufacturers. For if their faith is to be judged by thei: 
works, they have hitherto declined to believe in the market 
for the smallest size of car to which the continental 
automobile manufacturers have demeaned themselves— 
such vehicles as the Fiat 600, the 4 c.v. Renault and the 
2 c.v Citroen. But it is more surprising that the moto: 
cycle manufacturers—who are finding it hard this year ' 
sell much more than half their potential output of conven- 
tional motor cycles—have not made any attempt to explore 
the possibilities of the market next above their own, 
showing the same sort of disbelief as they showed for years 
in the possibilities of the scooter market. In Germany, 
where more than 60,000 of these smaller vehicles are pro- 
duced each year, it has been left to an agricultural machinery 
maker to demonstrate that a real market exists by producing 
the Goggomobil. This little vehicle has an air-cooled two- 
stroke engine of 300 c.c. and a kerb weight of less than 
8 cwt, and it gives very tolerable transport on four wheels 
to two adults and two near-adults with a top speed close to 
60 mph and a fuel economy of around 60 mpg. 

Two of the latest British competitors also have no 
previous experience in the manufacture of self-propelled 
vehicles. The Berkeley Caravan Company has produced 
an open car, of semi-sports type (a closed version, it appears, 
is to follow) with a two-cylinder air-cooled two-stroke 
motor cycle type engine made by British Anzani, and 
motor cycle type gear box mounted in front driving the 
front axle. Using the same engine and gear box unit, bu' 
mounted at the rear, S. E. Opperman, a gear-manufacturinz 
company, has produced a car which is more closely com 
parable with the Goggomobil. The body is built of fibre 
glass which, compared with the Goggomobil, may we! 
save. a hundred Ib in weight, and a heavy investment ‘' 
body dies but is almost certain to give a higher total cos' 
per car if production runs into the tens of thousands—. 
the Goggomobil has. 

The Opperman Unicar gives ample room and a com 
fortable ride to the two front passengers but rather le: 
room for the rear passengers since the engine is mounted 
ahead of the rear axle, and not behind as in the Goggomob: 
There is also more engine noise than will be relished ; an 
the power-plant-gear-box unit, with two chain drives 
seems to be costly and will call for occasional adjustmen' 


The German unit shows evidence of more concentrate’ 
design. 
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This leader page article by David Walker appeared in the 


NEWS CHRONICLE 


on Monday, October 29th. 





KNOW WHY THEY DIED 


THE AGONY OF BUDAPEST 
will change the world 


scale, the boiling heroism of insurrec- 
tion against tyranny, something to stir 
the blood. 


TT scat has been heroism on the grand 


I knew Hungary and used to work. there. 
I knew the Hungarians as tough and gay, 
and immensely proud. 


This gives me no particular right to 
preach. It just gives a sense of emotion that 
is hard to express in words and which I wish 
everyone could share; not necessarily 
humility but something fairly near it. 


This has been a week in Hungary when 
danger has known no frontiers because it 
has stalked in every street; streets I well 
remember. 


time we woke up 


_ The men and women have spat in danger’s 
face, and certainly in hundreds, almost 


certainly in thousands, have died for 
freedom. 


We in Britain must understand how much 
this means. For better or for worse this is 
one of the sharp corners of history. 


THOSE DEAD’ CHILDREN IN A 
BUDAPEST MORTUARY AFFECT US. 


We who live in ignorance of revolution, 
and of rule by terror, have no conception of 
our own good fortune. The Hungarian 
people have lived through both before. In 
that lovely, torn-up country bloody defiance 
has greeted a series of oppressors. 


Kossuth, who led the struggle for inde- 
pendence in 1849, is the archetype of recur- 
ring resistance to tyranny. 


What has been happening in the past week 
is the fifth reign of terror there in this century 
alone: the fifth in 40 years. 


_In 1919 there was the Red Terror, when 
the defeated and humiliated nation became 
briefly Bolshevik under Bela Kun. This was 
‘ollowed immediately by the White Terror 
under Admiral Horthy, when untold 
thousands died. 


Under the peace treaties, the country had 
reen torn apart. It lost four million nationals 
and great areas of land to Czechoslovakia, 
Yugo-Slavia and Rumania. 


IT ALWAYS LOOKED TO BRITAIN 
'O PUT THINGS RIGHT. 


In the Second World War came a Nazi 
tyranny, followed again by a second Red 
Terror. Ten years of Communism imposed 
from above, bringing hunger and slavery, 
have now brought about another bloody and 
desperate upheaval. 


Central Europe is always full of feads and 
hatred. The Yugo-Slavs hate the Bulgars, 
the Bulgarians hate the Greeks, the Hun- 
garians hate the Rumanians, and always 
vice versa. 

In this bubbling hotpot there has been 
only one enduring friendship. 


THE HUNGARIANS HAVE NEVER 
QUARRELLED WITH THE POLES. 


They have much in common. However 
old-fashioned it may sound, they share 
pride and courage. 


Both are steeped in folk-lore, understand 
horses, produce beautiful women, worship 
music and the dance, have a sense of humour 
—and both have experienced the best and 
the worst in feudalism. 


But there is one fundamental difference 
which gives this last Hungarian revolt its 
special meaning. 


The Pole, traditionally, fights at the drop 
of a hat: and does his thinking afterwards. 
The Hungarian has always been more level- 
headed. He has always been just as coura- 
geous, but thinks before he strikes. 


The inference is obvious. When Hun- 
garians behave like Poles, only more so, they 
expose the misery of Soviet servitude beyond 
all argument. 


When they die fighting with their finger- 
nails against Red tanks, they expose for all 
time the Big Lie of the Twentieth Century. 


THIS HAS BEEN SOMETHING MORE 
THAN THE COURAGE OF DESPAIR. 


It may have been madness, but it was a 
great madness. This need not mean that the 
Hungarians are saints, nor that. we need 
forget that they fought against us in both 
the big wars. This still leaves room to 
respect the unbelievable guts of a tortured 
people. 


signed with blood 


The Hungarians have always loved the 
British, probably for the wrong reasons, and 
our reactions have been fatuous. In the 
1920s a British lady of title amiably declared 
that Hungarians make “ model servants.” 


I would rather quote the Hungarian Count 
Apponyi, who at the age of 83, welcoming 
British visitors, reminded them: “Ten 
eventful centuries of Hungarian history 
have taught us never to despair.” 


Despair has too often been Hungary's 
bed-fellow. It is time we began to under- 
stand this tough, rebellious natien. 


WHATEVER LIES IN STORE FOR IT, 
ITS PEOPLE HAVE SIGNED, WITH 
THEIR BLOOD, THE PRINCIPLES OF 
LIBERTY AND FREEDOM. 


To pretend what they have done will 
affect themselves alone is nonsense. It will 
affect the course of Communism, the future 
path of Russia and, inevitably, ourselves. 


This is a turning point in time to which no 
thinking person in this country can remain 
indifferent. 





YOU CAN HELP 


Donations to help the Hungarian people in their fight for 
freedom should be sent to any of these addresses. 


@ The Treasurer, Oxford University Hungarian Relief Fund, Balliol College, Oxford. 


@ The British Red Cross, 14 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.1 (which has already allocated 
£1,000 to the League of Red Cross Societies in Geneva to send help through Austria). 


@ Father Anton Molnar, Central Committee of Hungarian Exiles, Cardinal Mindszenty House, 


5 Arundel Gardens, London, W.11. 
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| In this paper mill 
“Terylene’ cuts the cost 
of dryer felts by 50% 


THIS IS WHY 


It was found, after a three-year intensive trial by the 
East Lancashire Paper Mill, that ‘'Terylene’ 
saves 50°%, in expenditure on felts. 


As a result of this trial the paper mill has decided 
to replace all conventional dryer felts (which press 
the wet paper web to the heated roller) with 
“Terylene’ felts, which have exceptionally high resistance 
to constant abrasion, heat and acid conditions. 


‘TERYLENE’ SAVE MONEY IN YOUR BUSINESS? 
These exceptional properties of ‘Terylene’ are already 
being applied successfully and economically in many 
industries. Perhaps they can save money for you too, 
Have you a need for a textile fibre that : 

is strong wet or dry, has low stretch, resists corrosion 


Then find out more about ‘Terylene’ for 
by acid, resists heat, does not rot, has low moisture 


industry by writing to: 
absorption, has high abrasion resistance, withstands 


esti , iene \ Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, Fibres 
weather, and is ideal for electrical insulation purposes? Division, Hookstone Road, Harrogate, Yor! 
Telephone: Harrogate 68021. 


*Terylene’ is being used to make: electric! 
insulation fabrics; lifeboat covers ; deck awnings; 
fire hose ; ropes; filtration cloths ; sewing threads; 
fishing nets ; laundry machine clothing ; dye bags; 


conveyor belts; industrial clothing, and very 
much else besides, : 





Polyester 











IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Flour Prices Up Again 


HE public may well be suspicious when flour prices first 

fall by 7s. for a 280 lb sack within two weeks, and 
then rise as quickly by 6s. What are the millers up to, 
now that the bread subsidy is off ? Their motives are 
hardly sinister. Ranks’ second reduction of 4s. to 95s. a 
sack at the beginning of last month was designed to win 
back business after the small bakers staged a buyers’ strike, 
and it succeeded. But at that price Ranks and other big 
millers were making little profit, and the small millers may 
have lost money. Plainly the price could only be held if 
wheat prices fell, and they did not ; hence the increase of 
4s. to 99s. a sack on October 8th. 

Since then prices of millable grades of home wheat have 
risen by over 10s. a ton ; cif prices of imported hard wheats 
have risen slightly, and will rise further when the St 
Lawrence river is closed to navigation next month ; and 
prices of offals—the by-products of milling which go into 
feeding stuffs—have eased. That is the basis of the latest 
increase of 2s. to 101s. for a sack of flour. The price now 
is 2s. higher than when the plant bakers fixed the price of 
the 13 Ib loaf in port areas at 10d. That should not mean 
that bread will become dearer yet, for bakers normally buy 
up to three months’ requirements at a time, and the higher 
prices of flour will hardly be felt until the New Year. 


Competition for Chemical Exports 


HE long shadow of German competition has fallen 
yj across the export markets of the British chemical 
industry. It is patchy competition, severe in some markets 
and almost non-existent in others, but it has lifted German 
export sales to a point where they are running neck and neck 
with those of Britain. The values of British and German 
exports of chemicals last year were more or less equal at 
rather more than £230 million. The Board of Trade esti- 
mates that Germany’s share of the export trade in chemicals 
has risen from 13.5 per cent to 17.4 per cent between 1952 
and 1955, while Britain’s share had slightly contracted from 
17.3 per cent to 16.7 per cent. 

Most of the ae expansion in the British chemical 
industry has been in petroleum chemicals, the investment 
in which will be doubled in little more than two years. It 
is second only in size to the petrochemical industry of the 
United States, and nothing in Germany compares with it. 
But the organic chemicals that form the basis of all the new 
chemical products can be made from a variety of different 
raw materials of which crude oil is only one. British expan- 
sion has been built around oil, as a convenient raw material, 
whereas the German factories turn out the same or similar 
materials from natural gas, coke oven gas and acetylene— 
the latter being a rich source of chemicals but dependent 
on cheap hydro-electric power. 

Exports of these chemicals are largely confined to 
countries without a developed chemical industry of their 
own. But there is a growing trade in chemical plant and 
technique rather than finished products. Where research 
costs are heavy, and time an important factor in marketing, 
the big chemical manufacturers find it easier to buy the 
know-how of a new process, and sometimes the complete 
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plant, from each other rather than to try and copy in their 
own laboratories work that has already been done success- 
fully elsewhere. For example, three separate processes are 
about to be used in Britain for making the plastic, 
polyethylene: one German (used by Shell Chemicals), 
the second American (used by the Distillers-British 
Petroleum subsidiary, British Hydrocarbon Chemicals), 
and the third the original process evolved by Imperial 
Chemical Industries which is now used throughout 
the world. The rapid postwar growth of the chemical 
industry in Britain is an outcome of this tendency. 
The ‘industry is attempting to chart its growth by 
making its own survey every four years ; the third survey 


is due to be made early in 1957 and may be published by 
next summer. 


Futures Trading in Crossbred Tops 


HOUGH opinion in Bradford remains sharply divided on 
— the merits of the London futures market in merino 
wool tops, now three and a half years old, there is no doubt 
that it provides a service that many traders find useful ; the 
turnover is proof of that. But it has been of little help to 
traders in crossbred wool. As the chart shows, prices of 
merino and crossbred wool do not. necessarily move 
together ; hence the trader in crossbreds cannot be sure of 
hedging the risk of price changes by dealing in merino top 
futures. To meet this need the London market has intro- 
duced, from Novem. 
ber Ist, a contract in 





RAW WOOL PRICES 
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wool. At the close 
of the first day’s 
trading on Thursday 
January futures, the first delivery month, were quoted at 
864d. a lb, which is slightly higher than actual prices in 
Bradford, and the discount on July futures was about 3d. 
a lb. Uncertainty about wool prices in face of the Suez 
troubles may help to get the new contract off to a 
good start. 
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Silver’s Record Price 


HE price of silver has this week risen to 81d. a fine 
- ounce. This is the highest quotation since 1920. 
It should be noted, however, that silver is now quoted per 
ounce .999 fine, whereas at the peak levels reached after 
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COLOUR Rings the 
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Did she puy 





— EASTER. 


Experience proves that the tremendous visual 
impact of colour assures maximum sales motiva- 
tion. This dynamic, new medium builds and main- 
tains brand recognition, enhances product appeal. 


THIS IS AN AGE OF COLOUR. From cosmetics 
to carpets, fashions to foods, alert manufacturers 
have discovered colour as the priceless ingredient 
of merchandising ; it penetrates people’s hearts 
and minds and purses. 


That’s why more and more businessmen are 
harnessing the striking realism of full-colour to 
their advertising campaigns; a fact manifested by 








the huge five-year increase in colour advertising in 
WOMAN, JOHN BULL and ILLUSTRATED of 
over 300%. 

These great magazines play a leading part in 
national marketing and selling. And rightly so; 
theirs is a combined readership of 13,500,000, 
spread, the length and breadth of the country, 
including nearly 45 per cent. of British womenfolk. 


Assure higher sales for your brand by using the 
powerful, irresistible realism of colour in 
WOMAN, JOHN BULL and ILLUSTRATED, 
as the backbone of your national campaign. 


JOUN BULL GOGOmsase ILMISTRATED 


BRITAIN’S 


GREATEST COLOURGRAVURE 


WEEKLIES. 









Bell! 
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World War I the quotation was for standard silver 11/12ths 
fine ; on the current basis the 1920 peak would be equal to 
o6.6d. The recent rise in the price of silver reflects the 
_ontinuing industrial demand and the virtual drying-up of 
‘he supplies of demonetised coin, which in recent years 
have helped to keep the price down. The latest of these 
cpecial sales were of demonetised Saudi-Arabian coin, 
cupplies of which began to reach the market about a year 
ago but have recently dropped to a trickle. The only 
demonetised coin in sight that is likely to reach the market 
< a Japanese holding of some 60 million ounces of looted 
Chinese silver that the US authorities have recently returned 
not to China but to Japan. But there has been no evidence 
of sales from this quarter yet. All other demonetised coin 

fully earmarked for repayment of lend-lease silver to the 
United States. 


SHORTER NOTES 


British Petroleum has made the formal offer to buy the 
ordinary capital of Trinidad Petroleum Development which 
the directors have recommended shareholders in TPD to 
accept. The offer is of one £1 ordinary stock in British 
Petroleum plus Is. in cash for every three 5s. ordinary units 
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in TPD. The liquidator of British Controlled Oilfields has 
accepted British Petroleum’s cash offer of 47s. 6d. per share 
for BCO’s 50 per cent interest in TPD. 


* 


The agreement between Britain and India that regulates 
the rate of withdrawal of the sterling balances accumulated 
by India during the war expires on June 30, 1957 ; it has 
now been agreed that it will not be renewed. In practice, 
this is not expected to have any effect on India’s actual draw- 
ings—which in the past few years have been significantly 
below the maximum of £35 million permitted. The Indian 
government has stated, moreover, that the ending of the 
agreement will not affect its policy of permitting the free 
transfer to the United Kingdom of savings and repatriation 
of capital. 

7 


The tourist allowance for the year beginning on Novem- 
ber Ist is to remain unchanged at {100 ; but the whole of 
this may now be drawn in foreign currency notes. Hitherto, 
a maximum of {25 has been obtainable in notes, the re- 
mainder in travellers’ cheques. The amount of sterling notes 
that may be taken abroad remains unchanged at { 10. 





| Company Notes 





DEBENHAMS. Since Debenhams, 
the biggest group of department stores in 
this country, had to postpone its intended 
debenture issue the question dominating 
the market in its ros. ordinary units ts how 
the group will finance the rebuilding and 
modernisation of its stores. This question 
is not answered in the preliminary state- 
ment for the year to July 31st. Indeed, 
it is posed again in another form, for while 
the directors say they propose to increase 
the authorised capital by 5 million fos. 

rdinary shares, they have “ no immediate 
plans to issue any of this additional capital 
for cash or otherwise.” 

Until the question of new finance is 
answered, and perhaps until modernised 
stores are making their full contribution, 
shareholders must expect the main 
emphasis to be put on the retention of 
profits, not on their disbursement. This is 
what the directors have done. About 
£750,000 is ploughed back into the busi- 
ness and the ordinary dividend is left un- 
changed at 274 per cent. This decision has 
‘een made after a further increase in con- 
‘olidated trading profits from £5,025,131 to 
{ §.244,379 (possibly reflecting a first con- 
tnbution from modernisation) and in net 
Profits after tax from £1,668,474 to 
41,757,306. The latter figure provides 
good cover for the net dividend of 
£790,625. The 10s. ordinary units at the 
current price of 38s. 6d. yield 7} per cent. 


* 


FISONS. A year ago the directors 
of Fisons, the biggest manufacturers of 
chemical fertilisers in this country, 
reported a setback in profits. Now they 
have reported a strong recovery. Before 
depreciation and loan interest gross trad- 


ing profits have risen from £3,683,949 to 
£4,190,405. The increase is large enough 
to suggest that in the year to June 3oth 
last, in contrast to the experience of most 
other industrial concerns, Fisons’ profit 
margins were not being squeezed exces- 
sively hard. Yet they could not have been 
completely happy on the score of profit 
margins, for a few days after the end of 
the financial year they announced another 
increase in fertiliser prices, designed 
merely to cover the increased cost of raw 
materials and sea freights. 

Net earnings have not gone up in line 
with gross profits. This is due in part to 
a heavier provision for taxation (which has 
risen from £1,384,029 to £1,557,223) and 
in part to the £250,000 (against £75,000) 
written off an investment in an associated 
company. As a result net profits have only 
crept up from £1,197,426 to £1,238,762, 
and though the write off has played a big 
part in this result, the directors do not 
explain where and why it has occurred. 
With net earnings practically - unchanged 
and a development programme under way, 
the board has left the dividend unchanged 
at 15 per cent. This dividend, absorbing 
£500,672 net, is paid on a capital of 
£5,804,863, as increased by the rights issue 
in April, 1955. On this dividend the yield 
on the {1 units at the current price of 
sos. 6d. is 5.9 per cent. 


+ 


FAIREY AVIATION. After 
the 100 per cent scrip issue by Fairey 
Aviation hopes were entertained that the 
ordinary dividend payment for the year 
to March 31st last would be effectively 
raised. These have been dashed, for the’ 


dividend of Is. 6d. per ros. unit represents 
the exact equivalent of the 1954-55 pay- 
ment. Perhaps the reason for this decision 
lies more in the costly developments 
Fairey has on hand (as, for instance, in 
the Rotodyne and in guided missiles) than 
in the actual movements in profits. 

Before tax profits have fallen slightly 
from {2,159,568 to £2,065,097. Little 
weight can be attached to this movement, 
for aircraft companies’ results are affected 
by the uneven incidence of contract settle- 
ments from one year to another. Taxes 
charged against these earnings have fallen 
from £1,347,194 to £1,154,195, and net 
profits have gone up from £802,394 to 
£898,322, from which the net dividend 
takes the comparatively small sum of 
£177,287. At the current price of 22s. 6d. 
the ros. units offer a yield of 6} per cent. 


* 


BROOKE BOND. One paradox 
of the preliminary report of Brooke Bond 
for the year to June 30th is that this 
company with a highly geared voting 
structure should present its shareholders 
(who have only a small voice in the direc- 
tion of the concern) with such a weaith 
of information. Profits are compared over 
a span of three years; a gross trading 
account, showing sales, is published ; and 
the directors provide a running com- 
mentary of the results. 

The statement is as satisfying in its 
content as in its form. The ordinary 
dividend is 6d., tax free, on each §s. share, 
which is equivalent to 17.391 per cent 
gross and compares with 12} per cent gross 
in 1954-55. The net profit for the year 
is £2,722,376, after charging £1,907,540 
in tax. In 1954-55 the net profit was a 
mere {£467,862 (after charging tax of 
£1,302,242) and for 1953-54 £1,261,651 
(after tax of £1,489,990). The directors 
explain that profits m 1954-55 were 
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“abnormally” low owing to the loss of 
£1,200,000 made by the parent company 
on tea but that profits in the latest year 
are “abnormally” high because of the 
low tax charge in 1955-56 when the 
previous year’s loss was offset against 
taxable profits. They suggest that 1953-54 
was a more normal year, when profits 
were of the order of £1,250,000. What 
is “normal” or “abnormal” for a 
company engaged in a trade of violent 
ups and downs can be arguable, but the 
directors suggest as one measure of the 
group’s achievement the fact that over 
the last two years net profits have averaged 
£250,000 above the 1953-54 figure. 

In the last financial year, proceeds from 
the sale of “tea, coffee and materials” 
came to £75,781,000, including inter- 
company sales of £16,700,000. This 
compares with £84,648,000 in 1954-55 and 
£67,287,000 in 1953-54, including 
£16,400,000 and {13,800,000 respectively 
of inter-group sales. In money values 
sales were down on the year because the 
cost of tea was lower, but in volume sales 
were up, and the group earned a higher 
margin of profit on them. 

This recovery provides the background 
for further issues of ordinary shares. 
First, “A” and “B” ordinary share- 
holders are to be offered 3,000,000 “B” 
ordinary shares by a rights issue in the 
ratio of one new share for every four 
held. This will be followed by the 
capitalisation of £3,750,000 from reserves 
in order to make a 100 per cent scrip issue 
of 600,000 “A” shares and 14,400,000 
“B” shares. The principal point for 
investors is whether these issues will lead 
to more liberal dividends. Much bigger 
dividends are already technically possible 
because of the size of earnings, and the 
hope of things to come is reflected in the 
current price of the 5s. “B” units at 
19s. 7id. xd to yield no more than 4.4 
per cent. 


* 


JOHN !. THORNYCROFT. 
The cut in John I. Thornycroft’s ordinary 
dividend from 15 to 12$ per cent took the 
market by surprise. The £1 ordinary 
shares were immediately marked down by 
5s. 15d. to 39s. 4$d. and later fell further 


to 37s. 6d. at which they yield 6} 
per cent. To justify the reduction the 
directors could point to the sudden decline 
in gross trading profits from £1,145,053 
to £805,348; the latest profit figure 
includes £99,000 of profits on contracts 
completed in earlier years, compared with 
£98,000 in 1954-55. Net profits after tax 
have fallen by £189,546 to £290,546. 

But to argue simply from these profits 
that a cut in the dividend was necessary 
would seem unduly cautious. The net 
dividend of 12} per cent absorbs only 
{107,812 and a 15 per cent dividend 
£129,375 net. Unfortunately the direc- 
tors do not explain why the dividend has 
been reduced or, indeed, why profits have 
fallen. Whether the ill winds blew in the 
group’s commercial vehicle division or in 
its ship-building and _ ship-repairing 
division or whether its business was 
affected by a shortage of materials or its 
profits by a rise in costs are, presumably, 
among the questions that the chairman 
will answer in his forthcoming statement. 


* 


CROMPTON PARKINSON. 
Shareholders of this electrical manufactur- 
ing company are again offered a whole- 
some but dull dish. Gross profits have 
risen only slightly from £2,236,420 to 
£2,325,431 in the year to June 30th. At 
the beginning of that financial year the 
groupthad plenty of orders on hand and 
there cannot be much doubt that the latest 
results reflect bigger sales but smaller 
margins of profit. 

Net profits have gone up from £899,532 
to £988,800 and the directors have done 
nothing more than satisfy shareholders’ 
appetites by leaving the full year’s ordi- 
nary dividend unchanged at 16 per cent 
(including a 6 per cent cash bonus). The 
company’s dividend policy has not been 
open-handed and. last year the chairman 
drew attention to it by arguing that con- 
servative dividends were in line with the 
policy of the Government. Hence inves- 
tors will not be far wrong in putting the 
company’s 5s. ordinary units among the 
income stocks. At the current price of 
13s. 3d. these shares yield 6 per cent—a 
yield well above those offered by the 
growth stocks of the electrical industry. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins : November 141), 
Next Contango Day: November 14: 
Next Settlement Day: November 6: 


Government stocks were firm up to the 
crisis on Tuesday, On Monday following 
the conversion offer 34 per cent Australia 
1952/56 rose 4, and the new § per 
Esso Petroleum debenture reached a 
premium of 4 in early dealings. On 
Tuesday, however, the West Ham loan, 
four times over-subscribed on Monday, 
came on to an unfavourable market and 
slid rapidly from 4 discount to 2 discount 
on Wednesday, but subsequently 
covered. After the severe falls on 
Wednesday, when 3} per cent War Loan 
touched its lowest point this year at 68; ; 
a sharp recovery took it back to 69; xd 
at the close. Falls in industrial stocks 
have not been accompanied by heavy 
selling, but the weakness has been general 
The Economist indicator fell from 139.3 
to 183.8 during the week. 

Several of the leading stocks fell 
their lowest points this year; Bowater d:- 
clined at 42s., ICI touched 39s. 3d. before 
recovering to 39s. 1o}d. and Imperial 
Tobacco fell back to 46s. 3d. Stores were 
weak, with Debenhams declining to 
38s. 6d. following the results. GUS “A” 
dropped to 33s. 3d. and Marks & Spencer 
and Woolworth sank to their lowest level 
this year. Textile shares were lowered, 
Courtaulds falling to 31s. 6d. xd. and Hor- 
rockses dropping 4s. 9d. to 28s. Thorny- 
croft suffered a sharp set-back to 37s. 6d 
and Cannon Holdings fell 1s. 6d. 
17s. 9d. following the results. 

The crisis caused heavy falls in oil 
shares on Tuesday, but although some 
ground was regained later, further losses 
followed on Wednesday. British Petrs- 
leum fell to 136s. 3d. xd. and Shell! 
144s. 4}d., but Burmah recovered 
86s. 1o}d. after 84s. 44d. Kaffirs have 
been weak; Merriespriut fell 1s. 4}d. to 
4s. 13d. following the flooding, and Anglo 
American receded 3s. 9d. to 138s. 9d. Free 
State Geduld lost 6s. 3d. to 80s. and 
Randfontein declined further to 32s. 9¢ 
Camp Bird rose 1o}d. to 14s. 1o}d., but 
tin shares became dull. Copper shares ar- 
easier. 
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* Ex dividend. + Tax free. 


(g) On 16%. 


(hk) On 83%. 


Gross yield. 


(i) On 174% 


Bh Interim dividend. 
ax free. 


(1) To latest date. 


(b) Final dividend. 
(m) On 10%. 


(c) Year’s dividend. 
(v) On 15% Tax free. 


(d) On 323%. 


(w) On 14%. 


(e) To earliest date. 


(y) On 9%. = (s) 


(f) Flat yield. 
On 19-32 gross. 
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t a t 18 t 1CSs Production and Consumption. 20th British Commonwealth ...... Oct. ith 
Mampowe?.......cseeseeeeeceeeves 
3 | Trad . Oct. 27th Western . 
External FACE... 0s .0-eeeeerers This week Prices and Money Supply Oct. Ith 
Financial Statistics .........++. ; a7 
| Industrial Profits .........-++++» Oct. 13th United States ........scescesee 
| World Trade......... papednenl Oct. 13th 
Prices and Wages 
. 1956 (7 
1953 1954 6 I ee eee ” 
Unit ie Baia Oct. 18 | Oct. 25 | Nov. 1 | Oct. 9 | Oct. 16 | Oct. 23 e) 
modity Price tnéicater : (') gg bee ae Pw ) 
i i a ig? 9 } 
ont aaae (desenehedocde poxesagaaue 1952 = 100 - “ane a. a. ie 92-9 95-5 92-7 92-8 | 15-4 
POOR cscceccéatentncduneseevseeee ” « ; } . : 1-4 | 11-3 4 | . . } g ) 
od . - . 87-0 | 88-7 83-2 77-0 77-4 | ss. . 
Fibres (*) une ewodd oes OC CR MeR ees eee | ” / i : , 98-9 99-3 94-2 } 94 4 5 4 
: 80-0 81-5 95-7 98-6 2) ; 
Sane eee 9.9| 93:3/ 106-9] 110-1; 109-1| 108-1] 98-4) 96-8 | 96-5 
Monthly averages 1955 — a , ~— 
—— : eB SET EE: ee j 
BRITISH W =e LESALE 1953 1954 - 1955 July | Aug. | Sept june | sey a Aug. 
PRIC Site —j—— eed 
terials used in : June 30, : at ; ‘ 154-1 155-8 157-1 
gor manufacturing (excl. fuel).. 11949=100) 145-8 = =. i 2 He os? 116-1 178-0 178-7 
Mechanical engineering. ............ ~ 145-7 | -150- | 396.7 133.3 190.3} 193-9 184-2 183-2 187-1) 188-1 
Entree detcainnin : 130-4| 131-4| 1st-3| 136-7| 138-6| 139-5] 141-8] 142-6 | 445-2) 143.2 
Building and civil engineering....... “ ‘<4 ' < $< 1-4) 142-8 143-0 | 143 
House building Li didas tenee een nes as 128-7 130-7 137-1 137-2 | 138-7 139-4 14 | | 
Products of : . ns 5 | . 29-6| 130-0) 130-9] 135-4) 135-7) 135-8) 1561 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel).. - 125-2 125 5 129 6 12 | 2 Q | : 148-1 147-7 
Food manufacturing . i OE SS A i" 138-6 139-1 143-9 143-6 | 143-6 | 144:0 1% 8 148°5 | 
pay eye 7 5: 7] 150-8| 152-4) 150-5] 164-9} 160-5] 155-5} 1552 
Cothom, Salty 892 Sacevseiievsicxscesus . il} | 360-8| 342-0| 441-9| dono] 1998] 146-5] 346-3] Jaa8| 156-3 
Wool, 1B ici sci vienicevuess tenes ee ’ | ; 410-6 | 422-2 234-5 265-4 291-0 | 2.4 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future a 199-1 197-9 329-9 370° 10-6 | ~ 156.0 158.3 oan | + 
Softwood, imported........++se0ees ‘ 144-1; 145-0} 154-9] 154-8] 155-3) 156 wo) onal oe | +: 
Copper, ex-warehouse (2) .........¢+ 1S gg 217-6 | 213-4) 295-7] 281-5| 306-7 | 322-3 
UK RETAIL PRICES : - i 
‘ i ° une . 
Saae : pSbas kanes eensainaeeee 1947= “ 140 143 149 150 149 150 157 156 157 
. t Jan. 15, . ; ‘ 
fr Prey ee 952= 100 105-8 107-7 112-6 113-3 112-5/ 113-2 102-4% 102-0% 102-3 
eee een re : WLS) 14-2) 122-8] 125-6 | 122-4) 123-6] 102-94 101-14 101-7 
ities oss ceckathoerdentbadheat 1938=100} 228 232; 242 244; 242) 243 255 | 254 255 
ot gape ap rae toe gk a as ‘ 233 239 251 263| 256) 259 271 | 266 261 | 
Rent snk CMIOh ss 0+ sisson evans 129 134 138 138; 138] 138 145 5] 146 
CRONE Sian cckaf abies. ordgmoes : 253 255 256 255 |. 255) 255 262 262 26 
nee OR SE A kien diate ewedkaia< “ 207 216 228 219 | 231 235 309 sao 
Household durable soods eeeecesesees A ” 286 284 288 285 | 286 { 287 309 | . 
PRS ae ee ns eRe bee i 256 257 260 260 | 260 | 261 264 266 266 4 
SO aii no Cin stn shterernven ee 387 | 387 | 389 388 388 388 418 418 418 | 
hasi wer of £ (based on all | | | 
game tn: at piecing '1938=100 42 | 41 | 39 39 | 39 | 39 31 37 ST | 
UK TERMS OF TRADE | | | | 
- $ : ' ' | | ty 
gy es 1954=100 101) 100) | 103 102 102| 103 105 103 a 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... a 97 100 | 10] 98 97 |} 96 102 99 108 | 4 
Basic materials ..........+++0.e0+- ua 103 100 104 104 105 | 105 105 106 | 
yr" eR ee Ls gh 101 100 | 102 103 102 | 103 106 106 106 | a 
All manufactures. ..............00. = 101 100 102 103 102 | 103 105 106 106 | i 
he GR, SORES 2ST i ee a 105 100 | 104 105 103 | 105 lll 113 112 | ue 
Engineering products ............0. rs 100 100 103 103 103 | 104 107 106 108 | ‘Ol 
Textiles (excluding clothing)........ - 99 100 | 100 101 99 100 98 99 99 
Terms of trade : j ' 
Ratio of import to export prices.... ie 100 | 100 101 99 100 | 100 99 97 97 | , 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS | | | | : 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) 1952=100 17-5 | 86-1 127-7 130-0 129-9 138-1 155-5 155-2 157-9 . 
UK Line AGES } ss 
Weekly wage rates : une 30, - 
AR WOES ......2ccccccescecsses 1947 = 100 136 | 142 151 153 153 153 164 164 165 63 
WO ais Ns 600 Roe Kee Rboelae es iinbas } ” 134 | 140 150 151 151 152 163 163 163 168 
Women.......... heey cor oe ig 140 146 155 155 155 156 166 167 167 
Weekly earnings : (°) 
i EE PPE eRe RPS 5 s. d. de SM Ee OS . “ : 
MDC ben bes tw edbpuss Secathencebe 7 189 2) 204 5) 222 11 , . se 
MPN Pisces or Han erehelasedcs koa = 102 5 108 2/| 115 5 is x2 ‘es 
a 
pS RE re ey eae /1938= 100 301 | 323 351 eve 
OU wigan tm 6a 0 OS Suge sacaswens Dee 274 | 296 323 a 
pS Ne oy ee ee ) a 315 | 333 355 } _ 
(*) The Alexandria spot quotations for Karnak and Ashmouni cotton have been re 
























































to July, 1953, relate to delivered prices and subsequently to ex-warehouse pri 

ices has been taken into account. 
. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge 
twice a year ; annual figures relate to October survey. 


u 
ps Pe sold at fixed 
made Gy ieee R. 


for September 25th: food 93-6; fibres 84-5. 


(*) The interim i 
Economic Service, 
(*) Revised series based on 


ces of H.C. pression taolg ra 
x of retail prices has been linked back to 


(*) New series based on January 17, 1956=100. 
Liverpool spot market prices, as from July 1, 1954. 


Pe 


placed by the current month futures quotation at Alexandria, (*) Fig» 
from May, 1955, onwards the propor!': 
938 with the aid of calculatio’': 


mad 


figures 











1955 


—_— bt Oe 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 
— : : . | : 
| Austria | Belgium Denmark | France hoes Greece | Ireland | Italy —— Norway | Sweden | Turkey 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION") (1953 = 100) 
1948 ...--eeeee eeeeences ee 54 87 82 79 eos 52 70 62 70 70 30 69 
1954 ...--0es cccccccee eees 114 106 109 109 112 122 102 109 110 109 104 109 
ie... cccsneee anneal ee 133 116 11] 121 129 130 105 118 118 113 111 * 
none March. .ccsssatadwens 137 123 107 133 132 132 102° 130 127 115 119 
Agi... sslnauvgnonta’ 138 125 100 137 140 ot eae 122 119 116 119 
” See ..ccvasenceeaas 132 126 112 142 144 133 132 129 109 120 
yp JUNE... eeeeeceeees . 146 ove 113 138 138 134 128 130 124 118 
° Jely s.csudeapenas re PO. as ee oe 120 Tan 
——_—— =. 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE ” 
mn. mn. mn. 000 mn. mo. | mn. mn. ‘000 mn. mn. mn. mn. mn. 
Monthly averages or schillings| trancs kroner francs | D marks \drachmas £ lire guilders | kroner kroner lira 
calendar months 
IMPORTS (1.1) 
a i 
MOUD ...0sccaeuseean neem 243} 7,249 285 | 56-08 264* 152% 11-36 | 10-36 414 310 413 64-2 
BUDE . «oc avobpenes saan 1,416 | 10,561 674 | 123-11 1,601 825 | 14-99} 127-04 905 606 766 | 111-6 
50D ....<congeuabeneeband 1,922 | 11,790 678 | 136-74| 2.029 955 | 17-03 | 140-93| 1,016 649 860 | 116-1 
206, Menchh: <i.ccqnsiteart : 2,171 | 13,937 669 172-26; 2,164/ 1,001} 16-18| 169-02] 1,084 601 802 | 107-1 
, Mell. <eccacreeeae 2,003 | 13,241 606 | 163-97 2,274) 1,156; 14-64| 152-37] 1193 762} 1,018) 108-1 
» ME cost snteecaenis 2,089 | 13,699 939 | 174-34) 2,228; 1121; 15-86| 168-81| 1136 880 980} 107-1 
1a «4430 eae 2,118 | 13,639 767 | 175-40 2.419; 1,181 | 15-66} 175-50] 1,222 792 964 91-9 
Yale’. i sass ccnhsuntes 2,392 i r* ere 2,391) ... | 15-21 | 151-45 | 1,227 661 886; 112-4 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
S008... .ccdandeetinnene 165/ 6,171 228| 36-18 1514 394 4-11| 47-99 226 172 332| 45-9 
S008... .asshvcnaondeamns 1,321 9,581 554| 121-94} 1,832 380 9-61} 85-33 764 347 683 78-2 
00D ....ccnapennesuaneees 1,514 | 11,566 608 | 139-94} 21142 457 9-19} 96-72 851 377 745| 73-1 
j 
1956, March......seeeeeees 1,937 | 13,330 | 646 | 141-75/| 2,345 332 8-72 | 116-97 861 446 | 558 | 88-6 
~ A. vinci 1,750 | 13,593 530! 140-16; 2690| 319 7-86 | 103-14 982 434 | 744 | 88-5 
o MOF ssccsnckaetaee 1,758 | 14,175 676 | 129-33| 2495) 241 8-04 | 106-28 933 472 | 897 | 79-8 
o FORO cous ectsertiees 1,923 | 13,887 | 711 | 139-00} 2,760; 266 9-28 | 106-57 899 449 974 44-6 
ME MC Fret ee 594 |. 3 pence tae | 116-46 789 429 923 37-6 
BALANCE 
’ + “te 
5, PETE ee — 18| —1,078| — 57| -19-90| — 113| — 113] — 7-25| —22-37| — 188/— 138|— 81| — 18-3 
HES ....<cccavabawheebaes —- 9%] — 980] — 120] — 1:17] + 231) — 445| — 5-38| —41-71| — 141) — 259/-— 83] - 33-4 
IED . ....000 basetenneenaee —- 408|— 224) - 170] + 3-20) + 113) — 498] — 7-84| —44-21| — 165| — 272| — 115| — 43-0 
| 
1986, March. .:.,cccccessne —~ 234|— 607/— 23| —30-51| + 181|— 669| — 7-46 | —52-05|— 223) — 155|— 244/ — 18-5 
0 Athen strivieteness 253 | + 352|— 76| —23-81| + 416| — 837/ — 6-78 | —49-23|.— 211| — 328) — 274| — 19-6 
, May ..s.coxtarercean — 331/+ 476| — 263| —45-01| + 267} — 880| — 7-82 | —62-53| — 203|— 408| — 83| — 27-3 
» Jai ..d4 diac eomene — 19 |+ 248/— 56| —36-40| + 341|— 915| — 6-38 | —68-93| — 323|— 343; + 10) — 47-3 
© Nie cnc scsoteadeccee & 525 fy i | - &| . | me) — | | -34-99} — 438|— 232, + 43 | — 74-8 
} | { | — 3 aa 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (*) (1953 = 100) 
IMPORTS 
8 ... .csedbarasuaons 48 86 59 Ps ane a 90 57 64 71 85 | 46 
000 ...... .caeeneeehses eas 139 110 121 108 125 117 98 104 126 114 115 | 99 
Ub... sccpheenadabainons 198 122 120 123 152 135 108 113 146 119 128 | 91 
1956, Marvels i iciiees cddcee 216 135 116* 128 157 | 138 99 128 150 109 | 121° 
» Ag@aces oreacids casa 201 | oe 151 168| 155 89 119 160 142 
ee ona ede. 209 , 143 163} 157 96 133 153 154 142 
Jeb stncivaeereccia 209 150 a 95 ese 162 137 
» JOe cciactin ee 245 154 173 ; “ 124 | | 
EXPORTS 
1908... Seka 48 4 aa oa 55 66 34 70 69 | 55 
SA... cubdkicmn ile me 132 109 108 116 124 111 102 107 113 115 110 | 95 
5908 ....sesdanunieneneee 136 127 118 132 142 121 94 124 124 117 115 | 71 
1956, March........ 116* 131 151 92 93 152 124 129 96 * 
AMEE. 655 pada tse sacee 150 _ .. 128 172 80 84 128 137 129 | 
MOP io distuseemiicxs 151| * 136 117 160 64 ss; 6 +28 Le ae 
FUNG cis i vediccsks unde 164 ae 124 175 “ 100 eee 126 133 
POG hisgsiitnk Gxaina'ss 159 wwe 164 os - 7 





























(*) This covers mini f ing, electricity and manufactured gas with the t» ‘wing exceptions: Denmark excludes mining ; Greece, mining 
and manufactured =; reland a Sunken, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. 
(*) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium includes 
| uxembur . Italy includes Trieste. (*) New drachmas introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). (*) Thousand million drachmas. 
izonal area. 


(*) Average for first quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


T r the 
was an “ above-line ”’ 
Sinking Funds 


of iast 


year, 


deficit 


to £642,873,000 (£615,927,000 in 1955-56). 


week ended October 27th, 1956, there | 
(after allowing for | 
of £11,478,000 compared with a} 
deficit of £47,073,000 in the previous week and | 
a surplus of £18,214,000 in the corresponding period | 
Net expenditure “ below-line ” last | 
week reached £7,997,000, bringing the total deficit | 



































April 1, | April 1. Week | Week 
| Esti- 955 956 [ended | ended 
£000 mate, to | to Oct. | Oct. 
1956-57 | Oct. 29, | Oct. 27,] 29, | 27. 
| 1955 1956 '} 1955 | 1956 
| | 
Income Tax... .... 2085,500] 561,084) 624,444133,415 21,184 
ROME in a ain cnbe | 144,000} 33,000; 39,400] 1,000) 1,000 
Death Duties ..... 170,000} 103,900} 93,800] 2,800; 3,300 
Stamps ..| 58,900] 42,500} 36,200} 1,400 1,300 
Profits Tax, EPT..| 216,750] 115,100! 109,150] 4,600) 2,350 
Excess Profits Levy, 4,000] 14,000' 3,400] 300, ... 
Special Contribu- | 
tion and other } 1.000 300 | 210 
Inland Revenue. .} | | 
Total Inland Rev..'2680,150] 869,884 906,604143,515 29,134 
Customs........+- '1204,000] 671,419 681,775}26,330' 24,416 
Parle. , ovpacuwas 953,350] 443,645 471,765116,410 14,225 
Total Customs and | | 
Excise . . 2157,350]1115,064 1153,540] 42,740 38,641 
Motor Duties 92,000] 20,030; 21,612] 1,167) 1,480 
PO (Net Receipts).!  .. re) ee ~ ae 
Broadcast Licences, 28,000] 11,800 9,800] 2,700 
Sundry Loans.....| 30,000] 22,798; 24,888 80, ... 
Miscellaneous .....} 200,000] 72,977, 88,515] 855) 1,230 
eee fi 5187,500 2112,552 2204,959| 91,056 70,485 
Ord. Expenditure | 
vebt Interest .....| 670,000] 362,000) 413 328] 3,549, 7,375 
Payments to N. Ire- | 
land Exchequer 61,000] 30,567) 34,532] 2,317) 2,636 
Other Cons. Fund 10,000 6,038 5,065 29 + 
Supply Services ... 3941,918]1951,718 2162,513} 66,847) 71,664 
 Seeiepietee, gi 4682,918 (2350,324 2615,438/ 72,743 81,684 | 
Sinking Funds ....' 37,000] 19.759! 20,046] 189 279 
“ Above-tine” Surplus of -— | — AES ee 
eas seessseees.f 257,531 430,525/18,214 11,478 
“ Below-line” Net Expendi-+ | 
ture ve neeeseseses ef 358,396} 212,348111,763, 7,997 
Total Surplus or Deficit... | 615,927 | 642,873] 6,361 19,475 
Ne Receipts from : j 
Tax Reserve Certificates. 98,862; 150,131] 5,480 2,486 
Savings Certificates . 10,200! 34,700}— ,900 
Defence Bonds ........... — 22,778 |—24,555|— 4529 — 2237 











FLOATING DEBT 





























Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Tue discount houses made no change in 
their bid of £98 15s. for the 91-day bills 
on offer at the Treasury tender on Friday 
last. Higher bids were, however, offered 
by outside applicants, who in the previous 
week had been taken by surprise by the 
market’s jump of gd. per cent. 
upshot was that the average rate of dis- 
count fell by a further 4d, per cent to 


The 
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£4 19s. 9.85d. per cent, while the allotted 
proportion of the market’s tender fell from 
66 to 30 per cent. 

Last week’s tender was the first this 
year to include offers of 63-day bills, 
maturing early in January. The market 
bid at £99 2s. 9d. per cent for the £60 
million on offer, and secured .91 per cent 


of its tender. 


Its average allotment on 


both maturities came out at about-44 per 


cent. 


At yesterday’s tender, the Treasury 


again offered {£200 million of three 
months’ bills and raised its offer of two 
months’ bills to £70 million. _ 

Credit conditions in Lombard Street 


have again 


been generally comfortable in 


the past week ; but on Monday funds were 
very short, and despite large special pur- 
chases by the Bank four or five houses 
took seven-day loans at the penal rate. 
Otherwise, market supplies of credit were 
adequate for demands, and on Wednesday 
there was a small surplus of funds. 


The Bank return for the week 


to 


Wednesday shows a rise in discounts and 
advances by £8.6 million to £28.2 million. 





LONDON MONEY RATES 
Bank rate (from % | Discount rates % 
44%, 16/2/56) 54 Bank bills : 60 days . LY 
rates (max) Smonths 54-54 
Banks aaa Ht 4months 54 54 
Discount houses 6months 54-5} 
Money Day-to-day 3-44 | Fine trade bills: 
Short periods ; 4} } 3 months 6-64 
Treas. bilis 2months 4h) | 4months 6-64 
3 months 5 6months 6-7 





* Call money. 





BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNs 


| ——— 
. ane | Nov. 2, Oct 
( miliice) | 1955} 19 
om — ae 
Issue Department* : i 
Notes in circulation... ... | 1,770+3 | 1,87 : 
Notes in banking dept...: | 36:1 ‘ , 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,796-2 } 1,92) 
Other securities.......... 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion .... 0-4 4 
Coin other than gold coin. | 3-0 
Banking Department : 
} Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 14-6 1] 
ee ECE ee Pre eee } 251-8 24 
eRe eR ee ey ! 66-3 72 
WOU a5 in beds cciptbesetay } 335-3 326 
| Securities : 
| Government .-........--: } 268-5 | 254-4) 2 
Discounts and advances... | 35-3 19 -¢ 
GUE. s+ cbenndaeteatethe 16-7 16-6 ] 
» pee Rae Se ee 290 -€ | 
Banking department reserve. | 32°5 3:2 4 
| « Proportion ” ........-..-- | 9-6 16:3 








TREASURY BILLS 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital /14 5 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,925 million from : 
|} on September 5, 1956. 





























Amount ({ millian) Three Mont 
| Date of ———-——— me BAe a 
Tender | . Average 
Offered — Rate of Max 
| Allotme: ° 
| 4955 91 Day s d 
| Oct. 28 250-0 | 381-7 81 4:98 
i j 
1956 | 
| July 27 260-0 381-0 99 
l Aug. 3| 270-0 399-1 | 100 
_<<F 280-0 409-9 | 100 5 
i ae 280-0 393-4 | 100 | 
» 270-0 405-2 | 101 2 
ae 290-0 385-0 | 100 € 
| Sept. 7 290-0 430-0 | 101 4 
Be 290-0 404-2 | 102 0-7 
wane = 280-0 380-0 | 103 4-8 
28 | 280-0 406-0 | 101 9:8 
Oct. 5) 280-0 424-9 | 101 1 
eat 280-0 | 403-6 | 102 2-21 
ee) 280- Ot 392-9 | 100 2-1 
91 Day 63 Day | 
» 261 200-0 60-0 | 412-4 99 9-5 
' } 
* On October 26th tenders for 91 day bills at 





| secured 30 per cent and 65 day bills at £99 2s 
| 91 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
| offering of {270 million included £7@ million 
| t Allotment cut to {260-0 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Official 
Rates ’ 


a 
a 


October 31 


Market Rates: Spot 























(£ million) October 25 | October 26 | October 27 | October 29 | October 30 
| ] | | 1 
. | d | 
Teescuee Rille | Ways and Means | United States $...) 2-78-2-82 | 2-784-2-788 |2-782-9.- re 
Treasury Bills 18}-2-78§ |2-78. 4-2-1784 |2-78.4-2-78f| 2-78§-2-78h | 2-78}-2- 788 
Advances Biket | Canadian $ ai < 2-703-2-70§ |2-70 e-2° 70-44) 2-70}-2-70 lo 692-0944 2684-2 694>2 
bate -—p-——} - —  pietat | Brench Fr..°.°1.:| 972-65-987-35 | "983}-9634' | 983}-oase "| oash-9asy | 984}-oesy "| sal} -gont 
Public | Bank of | pobre | SSPE. ++ -+++ 12-154 -12-33, 4112-24 ~12-349]12-234-12- 944112" 234-12 94 \12-23§-12-24 | 12-22-12-22) 1 
| Tender | Tap Depts | England Belgian Fr. ...... 138 -95- 139 - 97}- |139- 85- 1139-80- [139° 724- 1139-55 139 
‘bee. sels tenn 141-05 140-024! 139-90) 139-85) 39-77) 139-60 
| | Dutch Gid.-- .....|, 10-56-10-72 | ]10-654-10-634|10-63§-10-638|10-639-10-63§/10-63§-10°63p 10-62}-10-62] 1 
om W. Ger. D-Mk. .. ./11-67 fy-11-8449)11-714-11-71§)11- 705-11: 714)11- 70§-11-71$)11-70$-11-71. |11-69}-11-694 1) 
Oct 0-0 | 3 | se | ee ortuguese Esc. ../ 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 & 
Oct. 29} 3,440-0 | 1871-4] 258-2 | 5-0 | 
) | 5440-0 | 1, | | 5574-6 Italian Lire «..... | 17368-17625 | 1754-1755 | 1753}-1754) | 1753-1754 | 1753-1754 | 17524-1753} 1 
te | | Swedish Kr...... oe. en ns SSF-14-4941 14-40 —14-48])14-48§-14-48§ 14-484-14-484, 14-46-14-46} 14 4 
July 28 | 3,340-0 | 1244-2] 247-5 | 4-0 | 4,835-7 | Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 | 20-00 20-004! 20°00 20-00 19.99 “20-004 19-99 ~20.004/19-994- 20.00} 19-9: 
oe ot] tae | taues | Bes | 8S |e | ass a , 
18 | 3420-0 | 1355-6] 262-4 | 0:8 | 5038-7 | Canadian $.....0020020000020220) $e, | gts em, | teem | ate pm | ic pm | 
» 25 | 3,450-0 | 1348-2] 257-3 * 6053-5 | French Fr. .............cc0c00., 4-24 dis +2) ds + i yds abr aeN i | 7 
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Australian Opportunities 


It is our business to know about Australia. For 





nearly a century the National has been 
associated with the commercial and industrial 
expansion of this great new continent. 
Immense natural resources and a rapidly in- 
creasing population offer sound opportunities 
for development. 

The information Department of the Bank is 
able to supply reliable and up-to-date inform- 
ation on all aspects of Australian affairs. 


The National Bank of Australasia Ltd 


Cncorporated in Victoria) 


Head Office: 271-279 Collins Street, Melbourne. 
London Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2. 

Information Department: 8 Princes Street, E.C.2. 
Over 820 branches and offices throughout Australia. 


Your best introduction to Australia 





founded 1191 and today the Capital of the 
Swiss Confederation, is built on a ridge of 
rock, surrounded on three sides by the River 
Aar. A cogwheel railway, with the shortest 





























- mene length of track in the world, connects the 
| THE | City with a suburb down on the riverside. 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
| 
| BANKING CORPORATION | But 
| (Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) | 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed | 
in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP .. $25,000,000 ~— 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING we ...  £8,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS ees | that Berne is a centre of great commercial 
HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG activity and production, exporting chemical 
Chairman : C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. a PE iH 
Chief Manager : MICHAEL W. TURNER products, food, chocolate, cheese, electrical 
ffice : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. machinery and electrical appliances, etc. 
' Conden Managers: 8. W. P. Papry-Aléwarth; 1. ©. Soom The Bernese Branch of the Union Bank of 
BRANCHES earner y Pe i POM 2 
BURMA HONG KONG MALAYA—contd. PHILIPPINES Switzerland welcomes the opportunity to be 
Rangoon Hong Kong Johore Bahru lloilo of service to you. 
Kowloon Kuala Lumpur Manila 
CAMBODIA Mongkok Malacca 
Phnom-Penh North Point Muar SIAM 
INDIA Penang Bangkok 
; CEYLON Bombay Singapore Bangkok 
| Colombo Calcutta Singapore (Suapah Rd.) 
CHINA JAPAN (Orchard-Rd.) i 
Shanghai Kobe Sungei Patani UTD. KINGDOM 
Osaka Teluk Anson London 
DJAWA (JAVA) Tokyo a 
Djakarta Yokohama is U.S.A. 
Surabaja MALAYA NTH. BORNEO New York 
Cameron Brunei Town San Francisco 
EUROPE Highlands Jesselton Bs , MCR. T . . — oe 
Hamburg Ipoh Kuala Belait VIETNAM HEAD OFF ICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 15 
Paris Sandakan Saigon , - 
Tawau UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by ‘ : ce HOS ; 
ee the Bank's Trustee Companies in OVER 40 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
HONG KONG LONDON enc nan Capital, fally paid...........scscosescereseeee- Swiss Franes 90,000,000 
THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION Dina sb chincdecscsensimcinevedncenpnincingivian Swiss Franes 80,000,000 
OF CALIF ili ¢ . . 
(Incorporated under the State Laws of ———— — Wel Dae. ic ccoccnnscccncccccssevereeseapess Swiss Frances 2,450,682.410 
80, SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISC , U.S.A. 
A company incorporated in California and an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghat Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 
Banking Corporation BANKUNION 
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BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 


CALCUTTA 


London Office 
12, NICHOLAS LANE, E.CA. 


UNITED COMMERCIAL 


Incorporated in india. Liability 01 Members °s Limited. 


2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 


e 
G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,000,090 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs.40,000,050 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - Rs.20,000,090 
RESERVE FUND - - - - Rs. 9,590,020 


With Branches at the leading centres of Industry 
and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma 
and Hongkong, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with the East 


or intending to open connections there 


S. T. SADASIVAN, General Manager 























Any 


about 
AUSTRALIA 


Furnishing the answers quickly 
and concisely, is the function of 
the information service of The 
Bank of Adelaide. This service, 
together with every kind of 
banking facility, is available 

at our London Office and all 
offices throughout Australia. 
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Che Bank of Adelaide 


ge meee in Australia in 1865 with limited hability 





London Office: 


Il LEADENHALL STREET EC3 


(Telephone: MANsion House 2993) 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN AUSTRALIA: ADELAIDE (HEAD OF FICE) 


BRISBANE, MELBOURNE, 


PERTH, 


FREMANTLE 


AND 


SYDNEY 
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AFTER TWO CENTURIES 


The London 
Correspondent 
writes again... 





oe 


HIS is where it all began—with a policy on part of a cargo in the 
E pe of London. By it we mean the London Assurance, and |! 
began in a small way indeed—two hundred and thirty-five years 
ago, with a staff of six and a doorkeeper. And to-day? To-day 
the London Assurance discharges its business all the world ove: 
dealing with insurance of every sort. For example:— 


RESULTS OF AN ACCIDENT 
Accidents don’t always happen to 
somebody else. You can end up 
in hospital for months. But there 
is one bright spot on the horizon. 
When you're properly insured 
with our Personal Accident policy 
you won't need to worry about 
such things as medical expenses 
and loss of earnings. Neither, of 
course, will your family. 


GETTING READY FOR SCHOOL 


It's never too early for the far- 





sighted parent to pave the financta! 
way to his children’s education 
By taking out our Educatio: 
Policy you thin out the schooling 
expenses over the years before 
school caps are put on for the first 


time. 
THAT’S NOT ALL 

No, indeed! It's just a couple o! 
policies from a wide selection 
Should you want to know morc 
about us, our policies, or insurance 
problems generally, our address 1s 
1 King William Street, Dept. 6, 
London, E.C.4. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


bery gront feaple 4 deal ith" 





THI 
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THE GATEWAY TO SECURITY 


3 a 
A Home for your Savings . 


-SHARES 3%%_! 


i £1 to £5,000 ACCEPTED 
_— 


Vif) 


| For Regular Savers 
“SAVINGS 
_SHARES 


AFTER 4 YEARS 







ASSETS RESERVES 7 
EXCEED 1OL to £10 Per Month EXCEED 7 
£35 ,000,000 * £1,970,000 j 


INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I 
PHONE: REGent 7282 
throughout the Country 





Branches 








What ARE, the Business Prospects ? 





The answer is aavailable from 


! | 
The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited | 


! 


(INCORPORATED IN VICTORIA? 


where specially trained officers 
obtain Trade Information from all points 
in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E-C.2. 
Telephone: MONARCH 8747-9 


Enquiries welcomed 
Head Office: 335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne 
Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington. 
MORE THAN 700 OFFICES 


See 


Founded: 1866 
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Abridged Prospectus. 
Consent of Her Majesty’s Treasury has becn obtained to this 


issue in compliance with the Order made under Section 1 of the 
Borrowing (Control and Guarantees) Act, 1946. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA CONVERSION LOAN 


Offer of Conversion to Holders of 


£6,950,700 Commonwealth of Australia 
33 per cent. Registered Stock, 1952-1956, 


into 


GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 


AUSTRALIA 53 PER CENT, REGISTERED STOCK, 
1970-1972, 


at the rate of £97. 10s. per cent. 


Interest payable 15th December and 15th June. 
Six months’ interest will be paid on 15th June, 1957. 

















The Government of the Commonwealth of Australia will comply with 
the requirements of the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, in order that Trustees 
— in the Stock, subject to the provisions set forth in the Trustee Act, 





Commonwealth Bank of Australia is authorised by the Government of 
the Commonwealth of Australia to offer to holders of £6,950,700 Common- 
wealth of Australia 3} per cent. Registered Stock, 1952-1956, maturing 
15th December, 1956, Conversion of their holdings, in whole or in part, 
into an equal nominal amount of Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia 5} per cent. Registered Stock, 1970-1972, on the terms set 
forth in the full prospectus. 

Principal of the new Loan will be repaid in London at par on 1Sth 
December, 1972, the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 
having the option to redeem the Stock at par, in whole or in part, on or 
after 15th December, 1970, on giving three months’ notice by public 
advertisement. 

Holders who convert will receive on 15th December, 1956, a cash payment 
of £2, 10s. cent. representing the difference between the issue price 
of the new Stock and the redemption price of the old Loan. They will 
also receive the usual six months’ interest payable on that date. 

Six months’ interest on the new Stock will be paid on 15th June, 1957, 

Holders accepting the offer of conversion must lodge their acceptances on 
the appropriate forms accompanied by the relative Stock Certificates, at 
the COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA, Stock Department, 8, Old 
Jewry, Lontion, E.C.2. These forms have been posted to the Stockholders 
or, in the case of joint accounts, to the Stockholder first named in such 
accounts. 

Aad Cocimannwecits of Australia 3? per cent. Registered Stock, 1952-1956, 
not converted will be paid off at par_on f5th December, 1956, together 
with the six months’ interest then due. 

The Stock now offered will be registered and transferable in any amount 
by deed, at the COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA, Stock Department, 
8, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. Stamp duty on all transfers will be paid 
by the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

Commonwealth of Australia Stocks issued and payable in London and 
the interest thereon, the property of persons not domiciled in Australia, 
are not, and will not be, subject to any taxes, duties or levies in Australia. 

All Commonwealth Loans, all Loans issued by the several States and 
now taken over by the Commonwealth and all Loans guaranteed by the 
Commonwealth, carry a Sinking Fund in accordance with the provisions 
of the National Debt Sinking Fund Act, 1923-1934, and the Financial 
Agreement Acts. 


The revenues of the Commonwealth of Australia alone are liable in 
respect of this Stock and the Dividends thereon, and the Consolidated Fund 
of the United Kingdom and the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
are not directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the payment of the 
Stock or of the Dividends thereon, or for any matter relating thereto.— 
40 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, sec. 19. 

A commission of 5s. per £100 Stock will be paid to Bankers and Stock- 
brokers on allotments made in respect of conversion acceptances bearing 
their stamp. 

Full Prospectuses, with Statistical Statement relating to the Common- 
wealth of Australia, may be obtained from the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, Stock Department, 8, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2; from 
Messrs. R. Nivison & Co., 25, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2 ; and at the 
Offices of the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, Australia 
House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
8, O_D Jewry, Lonpon, E.C.2. 
26th October, 1956. 


The List for Conversions will be closed at 3 p.m. on Tuesday, 
6th November, 1956. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 











CAWOOD WHARTON & 
COMPANY 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


INCREASED TURNOVER IN MOST SECTIONS 


MR ERIC W. TOWLER’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
of Cawood Wharton & Company Limited 
was held on October 19th in Leeds, Mr Eric 
W. Towler (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 


Increased turnover in most sections during 
the year under review to March 31, 1956, 
resulted in the record Group Trading Profit 
of £519,098. 

After providing Depreciation and Amorti- 
sation at £108,795, which once again is on® 
a conservative basis, and £11,875 for 
Unsecured Loan Stock Interest, the profit 
before taxation is £398,428, an increase of 
£109,745. Taxation provisions absorb 
£215,711, leaving a net profit of £182,717, 
an increase of £58,502, which, together with 
£118,843 brought forward from the previous 
year’s accounts, and £13,545 Taxation pre- 
viously overprovided, leaves £315,105 avail- 
able for appropriation. 


Preference Dividends costing £5,175 have 
already been paid, and in view of the satis- 
factory results attained the Directors recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend of ls. 9d. 
per Stock Unit, less Income Tax, on the 
Ordinary Stock, which will absorb £50,313, 
and the transfer of £140,000 to Gencral 
Reserve, leaving £119,617 to be carried 
forward. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Capital and Reserves have increased from 
£707,510 to £902,480, principally accounted 
for by the transfer of £140,000 to General 
Reserve, and the addition to Capital Reserves 
of £54,196, being profits on the sale of plant 
and equipment, our Leeds office building, 
and certain land, on which the mineral work- 
ings, in which we are primarily concerned, 
have been assured on satisfactory terms. 


Fixed assets have increased to £704,572; 
the additions, less sales, amount to £101,829, 
and include, inter alia, freehold and leasehold 
property, motor vehicles, quarrying, briquet- 
ting and concrete works plant and equipment. 


The net Current Assets are £640,378, an 
improvement of £179,740 during the year. 


REVIEW AND PROSPECTS 


Last year the group participated satisfac- 
torily in the good demand for fuels of all 
kinds ; certain sections, notably the Irish and 
Export trades, are currently meeting with 
reduced demands. The introduction of dry- 
ing and crushing plant at our three Northern 
Briquette Works has resulted in the produc- 
tion of a useful low ash content product, the 
demand for which should persist for some 
time in view of the continuing decrease in 
the production of large coal in this country. 
Research on the production of an anthracitic 
fuel for the London market, with alternative 
binders to pitch, has so far not fructified on 
a commercial basis, but in the light of certain 
developments we are pursuing we hope to 
operate new and additional plant during the 
winter 1957-58. The development of sales 





of fuel oil is slow with an increasing number 
of competing distributive influences in this 
sphere, although we shall soon have a small 
number of road tankers in traffic as haulicrs 
of oil for the Shell Group. 


Our transport fleets continue to be well 
employed, and we have again renewed the 
contract for the haulage of NCB opencast 
coal from site to screens in the Notts/Derby/ 
Leicester area. 

Our quarrying, building materials, wharf- 
age and ancillary activities showed progress 
which is currently maintained. 

The production from our various Sand 
and Gravel quarries again increased, and 
current outputs reflect our expansion in this 
section. 


Our Anglesey seaborne quarries produced 
satisfactorily last year, and production is now 
profitably concentrated at Dinmor ; in view 
of the deferment of certain projects due to 
the credit squeeze we have temporarily re- 
duced operations at two small stone quarries 
in North Wales. The new plant at Llanar- 
mon Limestone Quarry is now turning over 
and reasonable results are expected from this 
unit. 


The Department engaged on prefabricated 
schools, and the export of houses and build- 
ings, last year carried out a satisfying volume 
of work for Local Authorities and Govein- 
ment, and its capacity is fully engaged for at 
least the remainder of the current financial 
year; the civil engineering and building 
sections continue to find work increasingly 
competitive. 

Within the limits of existing plant capacity, 
the concrete block works at Blackwall Lane 
has maintained target outputs of the well- 
known BA block for the last few months, 
and the installation of additional equipment, 
which is expected to be working by the end 
of this year will then enable us to concentrate 
the production of the full range of sizes at 
this point. This will in turn permit the 
expansion of the West Drayton Works on 
our precast flooring and other units which, 
along with the development of prestressed 
concrete, will eventually result in two size- 


wy and economic units in their respective 
elds. 


Group capital expenditure for the current 
year has been approved at £182,000 includ- 
ing, mter alia, diesel tipping vehicles, road 
tankers, additional warehouse accommoda- 
tion and handling equipment at our Mul- 
berry Wharf, further mechanisation at works 
and quarries, additional forward reserves of 
sand and gravel land, and the completion of 


our new administrative headquarters in 
Harrogate. 


Your thanks are due to all concerned in 
their continuing and enterprising efforts 
which have made. these record results pos- 
sible ; the profits so far this year encourage 
us, subject to circumstances over which we 
may have no control, to look forward again 
to another good year of trading. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ANGLO-CEYLON & 
GENERAL ESTATES 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The seventieth annual ordinary gener! 
meeting of The Anglo-Ceylon & Gener! 
Estates Company Limited was held on Octo. 
ber 23rd in London. 


Mr Francis W. Douse (chairman and 
managing director), in the course of hij 
speech, said: When I addressed you last yea; 
I expressed the hope that despite curtailment 
of crop and fine plucking in Ceylon broughr 
about by the market upheaval in Apri! and 
May, 1955, the ultimate result of our opera- 
tions would he satisfactory, and this has 
proved to be so. 


For the year the total trading profit of the 
Group was only £44,286 below that of the 
record year ending March 1955 and on profits 
of around £1,300,000 is quite a small amount 


The actual trading profit of the Group and 
other gross income was £1,288,943 and the 
net profit was £556,895 as against £546,537 
last year, and after providing for all taxation 
and deducting the profits applicable to the 
outside shareholders of subsidiary companies 
the net profit of the company itself was 
£367,695 compared with £386,231 for las: 
year. The earnings of the company itse!!, 
after deduction of all taxes, were the equiva- 
lent of 2s. 1.57d. per 5s. unit, and the tota! 
proposed distribution by way of dividends, is 
equivalent to ls. 8d. per unit. 


TEA AND SUGAR PROFITS COMPARLD 


I have recently been asked by various 
shareholders why it is that our company’s 
results have not disclosed a _ set-back 
profits for the past year in contrast to some 
other Tea companies. The reason for this is 
that it may not be generally realised the com- 
pany’s interest in Sugar is considerable 
Taking the average of six years’ profits from 
sugar during that period have accounted for 
64 ‘* cent and from tea 36 per cent of the 
total. 


In Ceylon very large sums have been r:- 
invested in upkeep and improvement ot 
factories and equipment, new housing tor 
staff and labour and extensions in the form 
of new planting and replanting. Further, 
our crop has increased from 4 million |b ot! 
tea in 1939 from 15 estates to 6 million |b in 
1956 from 10—five estates ‘being disposed of 
in the interim period. This has been achieved 
largely as the result of heavy expenditure 
on manuring and cultivation in general In 
addition the company has expended a larz: 
sum in developing its dairy farm i 
Mahaberiatenne. 


RECORD MAURITIUS SUGAR CROP 


Regarding Mauritius, the crop of the Island 
for the past season was a record at 533,25! 
tons and of this we produced as a group 
63,325 tons or 11.9 per cent of the total crop 
The large yield was due to an excellent suz: 
content in the canes, mainly as a result 
good weather conditions. 


As to the prospects of the company for | 
current year I will be very brief. To di: 
our Tea Crop is up on last year and anoth:: 
excellent outturn of Sugar is expected. T 
price of sugar comes mainly under th: 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement and t:? 
prices so far are better than last yer 
Provided the weather is favourable 4 
prices for tea do not vary much I see © 
reason why our results should not be as goo! 
as those we have now presented, if not bett-: 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BERALT TIN AND WOLFRAM 
LIMITED 


PLANS FOR EXTENDING SCOPE OF MINING OPERATIONS 
MR F. GATES REVIEWS THE POSITION 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Beralt Tin and Wolfram, Limited, was 
held on October 25th at Winchester House, 
Li I don, E.C. 


\ir F. Gates (Chairman) presided. 


The Chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: I think you will agree that the accounts 
for the year ended March 31st last call for 

tle detailed comment. 


The Balance Sheet continues to show a 
strong financial position with net current 
assets higher by some £100,000 than at the 
end of the previous year, but the plans for 
extending the scope of the Company's mining 
operations to which I shall refer later will, if 
ihey develop satisfactorily, entail heavy expen- 
diture and the cash resources built up diring 
recent years will stand the Company in good 
stead. 

rhe Board have thought it prudent, having 
regard to the anticipated cost of equipping 
and developing the recently acquired tin- 
bearing grge brome in their Report, 
to make an a tion of £100,000, in the 
accounts under review to a Reserve account 
but, if the new mine develops as we hope, 
expenditure well in excess of that amount 
will ultimately be required. 


TAXATION 


Net profit before UK taxation for the year 
under review shows an increase of £154,000 
over the figure for the previous year. The 
greater part of this was accounted for by a 
reduction in Portuguese export duty arising 
out of revision of the formula on the basis 
of which the duty is calculated. The revision 
took place in November, 1954, and was, there- 
fore, applicable to the whole of the year under 
review. 

You will have noted that during the debate 
on the 1956 Finance Bill the Chancellor 
promised to look carefully into the possibility 
of introducing legislation in next year’s 
Finance Bill to give.effect to the Royal Com- 
mission’s recommendation that profits earned 
by companies overseas which are not distri- 
buted should be exempt from UK taxation. 
Legislation on these lines would afford the 
Company welcome relief of its present 
onerous tax burden, but we regard it as no 
less important that the taxation borne by 
the Company in Portugal should be 
— by the Inland Revenue for double 
lax relief, 


WOLFRAM PRICES AND 
PRODUCTION 


The highest market price for wolfram 
during the Company’s financial year was 
-//8. 6d. per unit; in April, 1955, it was as 
‘Ow as 207s. Nevertheles, thanks to the one 
outstanding contract at a substantially higher 
price for a monthly quota of about 40 tons, 
which continues until end-September, 1957, 
and to sales at premium prices reflecting the 
exceptional quality of the Company’s concen- 
trates, an average price of 291s. per unit was 
realised for the year’s sales. 

_ The greater part of the Com *s produc- 
on still comes from the block of g m east 
of the main fault between main adit level and 
Level 1 some 200 feet lower, and you will 
temember that at our last meeting I said that 


this block contained sufficient ore to meet 
requirements for some years to come. I men- 
tioned also at that meeting that work on 
Level 2, 325 feet below Level 1, had con- 
firmed the continuity of well-mineralised 
veins to that depth. . 


We then expected that it would soon be 
necessary to commence working downwards 
from Level 1, but, in the meantime, diamond 
drilling and underground workings west of 
the fault have disclosed veins of good grade 
wolfram over an extensive area outside the 
bounds of what we formerly regarded as our 
main mine, not only between main adit level 
and Level 1, but also above the former level. 
We are now planning to stope this area and, 
Since it is desirable to exhaust the higher 
level first, it seems unlikely that we shall be 
extracting ore from the block of ground be- 
tween Levels 1 and 2 for a number of years 
to come. 


EXTENSION OF MINING 
INTERESTS 


As you were informed in the Directors’ 
Report, we recently bought a tin property 
which lies between our mining concession and 
Fundao, and have already commenced driving 
and diamond drilling on it. If the deposit 
persists in depth, as we hope, really substan- 
tial expenditure will be required for erection 
of a mill and other buildings with the plant 
and equipment needed for an operation of 
this nature. 


GENERAL OUTLOOK FOR THE WOLFRAM 
MARKET 


Notwithstanding our efforts to extend the 
scope of the Company’s activities to other 
minerals, the fact remains that for the present 
we must continue to be largely dependent for 
our prosperity on the price of wolfram, and 
that obviously is subject to many influences 
outside our control. 


I reminded you last year of the “ mercurial 
possibilities” of wolfram (of the ups and 
downs of which I have had such long experi- 
ence), whilst at the same time expressing 
confidence in the immediate outlook. That 
confidence has been justified by the strength 
and relative stability of the market until 
recent weeks, when there has been some 
weakening. There is no doubt that supply 
and demand are at present in somewhat 
delicate equipoise, due to the substantial rise 
in world production which has been artificially 
stimulated by GoVernmental action since 
1950. But, whether or no there is some 
further temporary price recession, Beralt is 
in a strong competitive position as a large 
efficient and low-cost producer of concentrates 
which have a world-wide reputation for high 
tungsten content and comparative freedom 
from impurities. Moreover, our finances are 
now in healthier shape than ever before—a 
most important factor. We are thus well 
equipped to face the future. It is my per- 
sonal belief that over the years the demand 
for tungsten will increase, due to the develop- 
ment of new techniques and the expanding 
requirements of the steel industry all over 
the world ; and in my all these con- 
siderations give ground for confidence in the 
long-term out 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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WILLIAM DOXFORD 
AND SONS 


BENEFITS FROM REORGANISATION 


The ‘sixty-fourth annual general meeting 
of William Doxford and Sons, Limited, was 
held on October 30th in London. 


Dr E. P. Andreae, the Chairman, presided, 
and in the course of his speech said: 


Before charging Taxation, the Trading 
Profit amounted to £860,883 as compared 
with £619,230 for the previous year, an 
increase of some £241,000. 


We have increasingly felt the benefits of 
our schemes of reorganisation. They have 
proved to be an important contributory 
factor in speeding up production on the most 
economic lines and will continue to be of 
vital importance. 


The Profit and Loss Account shows that 
the Balance from Trading Account exceeded 
the million mark. 


The impact of Taxation continues to be 
formidable. The net charge this year totals 
£468,000, which represents some 54 per cent 
of the Profit. After charging this figure there 
remains a Net Profit of £392,883, as against 
£357,230 for the previous year. 


Goodwill, which has appeared in the 
Balance Sheet in previous years at the 
nominal figure of £50,000, has been written 
off and £146,000 transferred to General 
Reserve. 


Your Directors now recommend a final 
dividend of 15 per cent—an increase of 
24 per cent over that for last year. This will 
amount to £129,375 after deduction of 
Income Tax, and leaves a balance of £223,836 
to be carried forward. 

The Balance Sheet again reveals great 
financial strength. Current Assets exceed 
Current Liabilities by more than £1,500,000. 
We have in the Balance sheet transferred all 
specific Revenue Reserves to General Reserve, 
which now stands at £1,250,000. The con- 
solidation of the various Revenue Reserves 
was decided upon as a “ tidying up” step in 
connection with the remodelling of this com- 

ny as a Holding Company, which will in 

ture submit Consolidated Accounts. 


In common with all British shipbuilding 
companies, we have been working at high 
pressure im recent years, and in these cir- 
cumstances our achievement in speeding up 
production and its concomitant economic 
advantage is undoubtedly attributable to the 
admirable new lay-out of our shipyard and to 
the extensive additions and re-equipment of 
our engineering works. 


With regard to research and development 
your Board maintains its conviction that no 
expense which appears at all likely to pro- 
duce material results should be spared. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The outlook is very promising. The 
demand for new ships of all types is as 
strong as ever, though their cost has now 
become a factor of such importance that any 
further increase, whether it be in wages or 
materials, may have a retarding effect on 
future enterprise. 


We ourselves have done, and are doing, all 
in our power by increased efficiency of pro- 
duction and by restricting our own profit 
margins to prevent, or at least to counteract, 
the tendency towards higher prices. 


Our order books are as full as we like to 
see them. Our shipbuilding company will be 
fully engaged for at least five years from now. 


Our engineering company is also well com- 
mitted for several years ahead. 
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HARTEBEESTFONTEIN 


(inc. in the Union of S. Africa) 
INCREASED TONNAGE MILLED 


The seventh annual general meeting of 
Hartebeestfontein Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, will be held on November 30th in 
Johannesburg. 


The follwing is the circulated review of 
the chairman, Mr B. L. Bernstein: I have 
pleasure in submitting my review of the 
results achieved at your Companys mune 
during the first year of production. The 
milling rate was increased from 44,000 tons 
in July, 1955, the first month of production, 
to 66,000 tons in June, 1956. This was 
achieved despite a marked increase in the 
amount of waste rock discarded in sorting 
operations in stopes and on surface, from 
6,000 tons in July, 1955, to 32,000 tons in 
June, 1956. The grade of ore milled was 
correspondingly improved and the recovery 
grade increased from 6.704 dwt per ton to 
9580 dwt per ton. Although the high rate 
of sorting achieved has resulted in a high 
working cost per ton milled, the trend of 
working costs is more appropriately reflected 
in the drop in costs per ounce fine of gold 
recovered from 178s. 2d. in July, 1955, to 
137s. 9d. in June, 1956. 


Further improvement has been effected 
since the close of the year and during the 
first quarter of the current year a working 
profit, including sundry revenue, of £578,075 
was derived from the milling of 201,000 tons 
at a recovery grade of 9.75 dwt per ton. 
Working costs averaged 65s. 9d. per ton 
milled, equivalent to 134s. 10d. per ounce 
fine recovered. 


Faulting has continued to influence the 
amount of development footage required to 
open up the eastern area for stoping. If this 


is taken into consideration, the ore reserve 
of 1,636,000 tons, available for stoping, 18 
satisfactory. 
in development have 
encouraging. In this connection I would like 
to draw attention to the resue raising now 
being carried out. ‘ 
in a temporary reduction in the footage 
sampled, but will ensure a higher grade and 
smaller tonnage of development ore sent to 
the mill. 


In addition, the values exposed 
continued to be 


This practice will result 


Extensions to the Reduction Plant to bring 


the capacity to 66,000 tons per month have 
been completed and a third milling unit 1s 
now being installed to bring the rated capa- 
city of the plant up to approximately 90,000 
tons per month. 
additional capacity at a 4dater date. 


It is proposed to provide 


URANIUM 


The erection of the uranium plant, which 


was started in September, 1955, was suffi- 
ciently advanced to permit of the commence- 
ment of plant testing in September, 1956. 
It is anticipated that the production of 
uranium will be commenced in November, 


1956, and that the plant will be operating to 


its capacity of 100,000 tons per month in 
January, 1957. 
of production of current slimes reaches the 
full capacity of the uranium plant, supple- 


Until such time as the rate 


mentary tonnages will be provided from 
slime accumulated from past operations. 


In order to ensure that adequate stope 
faces will be available to maintain the tonnage 
requirements of the mine, taking into account 
a high rate of sorting, it has now become 
necessary to proceed with plans for the open- 
ing up of the deeper north-western portion of 
the mine. It has therefore been decided to 
sink two shafts to the Vaal Reef in this area. 
No. 2A sub-vertical Shaft has been sited 


400 feet south-east of No. 2 Shaft (which, 
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as sharcholders are aware, is situated in the 
deeper portion of the mine), and will be 5 .ok 
from the transfer level at a depth of 3/95 
feet to a depth of approximately 6,30 
below surface. No. 3 vertical Shaft which 41; 
been sited near the mine’s northern boun jiry, 
east of No. 2 Shaft and north of No. 1 
Shaft, will be sunk to a depth of approxi- 
mately 5,700 feet. This shaft will serve to 
expedite the exploitation of the deeper ars 
and will become the main upcast ventila: on 
shaft. No. 3 Shaft has been sunk to a depvh 
of 90 feet below the surface and the 5): ‘t 
collar is under construction. Work on tie 
haulage connections, engine chambers j 
rope races for No. 2A Shaft is in progres; 
Full scale sinking operations are expected *o 
be commenced in May, 1957, as soon a; 
permanent winders are commissioned. 


iss 


FINANCE FROM OWN RESOURCES 


The capital funds raised for gold mining 
purposts were spent by May, 1956, and of 
the capital expenditure of £1,752,302 for the 
year, {£366,246 was appropriated from profits 
It is anticipated that future capital expendi- 
ture on gold mining will be financed out of 
profits without affecting the capacity of th: 
Company to distribute dividends. 


The total profit for the year amounted to 
£1,426,592 and after appropriating £366,245 
for capital expenditure, £250,977 for repiy- 
ment of loans and £450,000 for the paymen: 
of Dividend No. 1 of 10 per cent, there 
remained a balance of £359,369 which was 
carried forward to the current financial year 


This concludes my review of the year’s 
operations and I desire to place on record 
your Board’s appreciation of the services 
rendered by the Manager of the Mine, M< 
G. S. de Villiers, and his staff, as well as 
the staff at both the Head and London Offices 
of the Company. 








Binding Cases 


Binding cases for Tut ECONOMIST 
are available from Easitsinp Ltp. 
The cases are in stiff, dark blue cloth 
covers, and are gilt-lettered on the 
spine; they provide an extremely 
effective and firm binding and will 
hold 13 issues of the normal edition 
together with the quarterly Index, or 
26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be 
stamped on the spine. The cost per 
case, post free throughout the 
world, is 11/-. Orders, stating 
requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be sent, not to 


THe Economist, but to— 


EASIBIND Ltd. 
(Dept. E), 
84 Newman St., London, W.1 











APPOINTMENTS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL 


Applications are invited for a Léctureship or Assistant 
Lectureship in Economics (mainly in the field of Applied 
Economics) to date from January 1, 1957. Salary scale: 
Lecturer £650 x £50-£1,350 ; Assistant Lécturer £550 x 
£50-£650 per annum. with F.S.S.U. and children’s allow. 
ances. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
undernoted to whom applications (five copies) should be 
semt mot later than November 16, 1956. 

W.D CRAIG, 
Registrar. 


COMPUTOR PROGRAMMING 


We at E.M.1. Electronic Limited are presently engaged 
on the development of a large-scale electronic computing 
system of very advanced design for integrated date- 
Processing in business, government and similar applica- 
tion The programming of this machine presents novel 
problems calling for intellectual ability of a high order, 
We now invite application for the following positions on 
our programming staff 
1. A man or woman with at least one year’s 
Programming experience and enthusiasm to apply 
this to non-scientific computing, The selected 
candidate will be responsible for general-purpose 
routines Experience in statistics or punched- 
card and other forms of data-handling would be 
an advantage. Preferred age, 25-35 

2. Mathematician with good honours degree, know- 
ledge of numerical mathematics, and a keen 
intelligence to study theoretical Programming 
problems, previous experience not essential 

3. Programmer to undertake the coding of business 

procedures Experience ia business, banking, 
insurance, government or similar organisation 
essential, preferably with some interest in the 

approach This post requires keen 
Organising ability. Programming experience not 
essential Preferred age 25-35 

We should also be pleased to hear from persons who 
wish to be considered for junior programming positions. 
These persons must give proof of competence in a dis- 
cipline calling for sustained, detailed logical thinking, 
such as mathematics, accountancy or actuarial science: 
but degree standard is not essential 
: eyepee send full details to Personnel Dept. (EL/E.19), 





Electronics Ltd., Hayes. Middx 


SECRETARY AND PERSONAL 
ASSISTANT 


to Personnel Manager of Glacier Metal Co., Ltd.  Chal- 
lenging post for young woman who can handle heavy 
administrative load as well as being good secretary. 
Work includes maintaining confidential files, some Statis- 


tical work, appointments, etc Slightly overloaded but 
has help of a good assistant. Age 25 to 35 


: ; training in 
Social Science useful; experience in industry, pref. in 
personnel work. Monthly paid; Salary to start £475 to 


£525 pa Personnel Manager (Ref. 601), GLACIE 
METAL CO.. LTD... Ealing Road. Wembley. Middx. zf 


ACCOUNTANT FOR NIGERIA 





The Western Region Production Development Board of 


Nigeria has a vacancy for a Cost Accountant 


It is essential that the candidates should have a sound 


knowledge of plantation accounting, especially cos! 
accounting, as the selected candidate will in the firs 


instance be required to design and install cost accounts 
at the Board's scveral plantations. These range in s/c 


from about 500 


8,000 acres are rubber plantations, while the largest 
plantation of 12,000 has mixed crops, mainly oi! paims 
cocoa and citrus 


acres to 12,000 acres. Two of 4,000 and 


Each plantation will have its own 


Processing factory, so that the applicant should also bave 
a knowledge of processing accounts. The applicant wil! 


also be required to supervise the accounting at two cxist 
ing Processing Factories independent of plantations 
The commencing salary will be in the range €1,100- 


£1,470, excluding Inducement Allowance, which will p< 


£270 or £300 per annum, according to point of entry 
which depends upon qualifications and experience 
Other terms of service include partly furnished accom 


modation at one-twelfth of the basic salary ; free medics! 
service; outfit allowance; free first-class passages for wiic 
and for children not over the age of thirteen once cach 


tour and up to three in number; car rchase faci! 
on favourable terms and generous car allowances. Hom 
leave at full pay at the rate of five days per month 

overseas service. 
up to 10 per cent of their salary to a Provident Fund 
their contributions being matched with an ¢quivalse 
contribution by the Board and carrying interest at () 
rate of three per cent 

norma) length of tour is eighteen to twenty-fv 
months 


Applications, in duplicate, together with details of #4: 


experience and qualifications. and the names of thc: 


personal referees, should be sent to :-— 
The ast Representative, 


‘ rd, 
18 Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, S.W.1. 
Closing date: November 30, 1956. 


EXPORT MANAGER 


ENGINEERING 
One of the leading British Companies in the fici¢ 





=) 


ve 
Employees are required to contr outc 


Precision engineering, with several manufacturing ¢5(*° 


lishments at home and abroad and with a world.wiJ: 


selling organisation, requires a first-class engine: 
exccutive to train for appointment as Export Manager 
The minimum requirements for the post are — 
1. A professional qualification in engincering 
2. Wide and successful experience in overseas sciling 
both in its direct and organisational aspects 
3. A detailed knowledge of world markets, with 
particular reference to the selling of engineeriog 
products 
4. The vitality and personality to regard probiems of 
export selling as a challenge. 
As this is a semior appointment of considerable resp 
sibility and with exceptional portunities, it is umlibe 


that the successful candidate will now be less than 38 a°4 


carning tess than £2,000 annum. 
Applications, which will be treated with the strict: 


confidence. should be sent in an envelope marked “ Ov 
seas" to Box 552. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


OLPARTMENT OF ESTATE MANAGEMENT 
I Appointments Committee of the Department of 
i Management hope soon to be in a —- to 
ippoot a University Assistant Lecturer in the partment 
f | tate Management. Applicants should hold a degree 
» tconomics or Estate Management. The person 
p ted will be required to commence duty on January 
5°. and to give instruction in Imperial and Local 
.von and Fiscal Policy. The appointment will be 
-t to the Statutes and Ordinances of the University. 
Pensionable stipend £700 to £800 a year subject to 
t variations, Non-pensionable children’s allowance. 
j er particulars of duties and stipend from the Secre- 
of the Appointments Committee, Department of 
Management, 74 Trumpington Street, Cambridge 

» date for applications, November 21, 1956. 


(HE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


\pphcations are invited for two full-time posts of 
RLS! \RCH ASSISTANT in the Faculty of Economic and 
s | Studies One Assistantship will be available for 


in GOVERNMENT, and the other for research 
SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY or SOCIOLOGY. Appili- 
ints should be graduates in amr of these subjects or in 
Modern Hew or Economic istory There are two 
Grade Il—salary £550 to £650 per annum ; Grade 

i ‘lary £450 to £500 per annum.—Applications should 
< ( not later than November 12. 1956, to the Registrar, 
ibe L oiversity, Manchester 13, from whom further particu- 
» and forms of application may be obtained. 


FIRCROFT COLLEGE 


(Residential adult education college for men) 
BIRMINGHAM 
The Trustees invite application for the post of 
\ARDEN (Principal, for appointment on of before 
spr 1, 195 


Present salary £1,250 x £50 to £1,400, together with 
Warden's House and superannuation scheme. 

(he college is to occupy larger buildings in January. 

’. and important new developments are envisaged 
ihe post offers an opportunity for enterprising pioneer 

rk in the field of adult education. 

Further particulars and application forms may be 

ined from The Warden, Fircroft College, Bournville, 
Kirmingham, 30. 


KODAK LIMITED, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 


\ new post occurs in the Statistics and Economics 
Department for an Economic Research Assistant. Appli- 

tions are invited from graduates in Economics, about 
25 years of age, who have Economics as their special 
subject with statistical method as a subsidiary Some 
experience of economic analysis as a tool in business 
forecasting and a knowledge of problems of international 
trade would be an advantage. The range of products 
nanulactured and markets served are extensive; there are 
nieresting possibilities for the growth of the range of 
work carried out in the department Starting salary by 

angement Letters may be addressed in confidence to 
he Personnel Manager. 


MILK MARKETING BOARD 


AWARDS IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

The Milk Marketing Board invite applications for their 

wards for vocational study and for research in agricul- 

ral economics. The awards are open to men and women 
who are graduates of universities in the United Kingdom 
im any subject, but preference is given to those whose 
degrees have been obtained in economics, in social or 
business studies or in agriculture, Candidates are expected 
to have gained a first-class or good second-class Honours 
degree but any qualifications of similar status may be 
accepted 

There are three categories of awards: 

(a) Scholarships (£500 per annum) are primarily for 
Students of subjects other than economics or agri- 
cultural economics during their undergraduate career 
but who may wish to study these subjects before 
proceeding to post-graduate work ; 

(>) Studentships (£600-£700 © annum) are for. post- 
graduate students quali to study for a post- 
graduate degree or diploma or to take up research 
work in agricultural economics ; 

(\) Fellowships (£800-£1,200 per annum) are for per- 
sons who have already had experience in post- 
graduate study in some subject cognate with agri- 
cultural economics. 

_ Applications should be sent not later than December 
st, 1956, to the Secretary, Awards in Agricultural 
tconomics, Milk Marketing Board, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 
from whom further particulars and forms of applica- 
Lons may be obtained 


THE ASSAY OFFICE 


NEWHALL STREET. BIRMINGHAM 3 
Science Graduate required (Metallurey-——Chemistry) for 
sdministrative and technical duties. Salary according to 
¢ and qualifications.—Application to be sent to the 
\ssay. Master. 


ECKITT & COLMAN LTD. have a vacancy for a 

Research Officer in their Market Research Dept. The 
possGon iS an executive one carrying responsibility for the 
planning and execution of research on a wide varicty of 
food products. The Department employs all the major 
forms of research, and the Research Officers have no 
shortage of either problems to interest them or resources 
with which to tackle their problems. The appointment 
S‘ @ permanent one in Norwich and carrics a starting 
alary commensurate with responsibility. Preference will 
Se given to applicants with experience in Market Research 
\pplications, in confidence, stating age. qualifications. 
‘perience and salary required, to Secretary, Reckitt & 
Colman Ltd., Carrow Works, Norwich. 


MARKET RESEARCH. Planning Supervisor required 
i Good working conditions and prospects offered 
Salary mot less than £800 p.a. Candidates should have 
experience in the and be capable of training ficid 
Staff and planning and developing ficld studies.—Write. 
giving full particulars of education and experience. to 
Market Research Manager, The Hotpoint Electric 
Appliance Co., Ltd., Crown House, Aldwych, W.C.2 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer or Lecturer in Social Science. Candidates should 
ave an Honours Degree and experience of social work. 
The starting salary will be at a point between £550 and 
£950 per annum, according to qualifications and experi- 
ence. Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
Signed, to whom six copics of applications, together with 
the names and addresses of three referees, should be sent 
as Carly as possible, and not later than November 23. 1956 

: EVANS. 

Cathays Park. Cardiff. es 

October, 1956 





THE SCOTTISH GAS BOARD 


GLASGOW DIVISION 

Applications are invited for the post of Manager of the 
Organisation, Research and Planning Section at the Head- 
quarters of the Glasgow Division of the Board. 

Applicants must hold an appropriate University degree. 
They should have experience of operational research within 
industry and sound knowledge of the application of 
Statistical methods to commercial problems Experience 
of organisation and methods procedures would be an 
advantage 
__ The salary scale applicable to this post will be £1,375- 
£1,575 per annum, with initial placing in accordance with 
qualifications and experience 

The post is pensionable and the successful applicant 
will be required to pass a medical examination 

Applications, stating age and giving particulars. of 
education, training, experience and qualifications, together 
with the names of two referees, should be addressed to 
the undersigned for receipt not later than November 12. 
1956 A. HERD, 

26, Drumsheugh Gardens. Secretary 

EDINBURGH, 3 
19h October, 1956 





MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 


have been retained to advise on the selection of a 
SALES MANAGER 


for an expanding and progressive pharmaceutical 
company with an international reputation. The 
company is already a leader in its present fields, 
and is about to enter the proprietary 
pharmaceutical field The company, which is 
situated in the South, now seeks a senior 
executive to plan and direct the total marketing 
effort of this new division. 

Candidates must have experience at Senior 
level of sales management and a progressive 
and successful record of marketing new consumer 
products—preferably through chemist outlets 
Also required is a sound knowledge of modern 
market research and marketing techniques. N 
degree or similar qualification in chemistry or 
Pharmacy would be an advantage. Age not over 
40. Salary £€2,500-£2.750 

Picase send brief details in strict confidence to 
y @ . Fryer (S.185). Management Selection 
Limited, 8 Clarges Street. London, ; 
Applications will not be disclosed to our clients 
without candidate’s permission at interview 








SSISTANT STATISTICIAN required by N.C.B.'s 

Statistics Branch at London Headquarters. Duties 
include the cxamination and presentation of statistical 
information. Candidates should be graduates in economics, 
with statistics, and have experience in drafting reports 
and concise appreciations of statistical data. Knowledge 
of the sources and nature of general economic statistics 
is also required. Appointment (superannuabic) within 
inclusive scale £834-£1.031, male; £754-£940. female, 
according to qualifications and experience. 

Write, with full particulars of age, education, qualifica- 
tions and experience to Staff Dept., National Coal Board, 
Hobart House, London, $.W.1, marking envelope X.455. 
before November 12, 1956. 





GENERAL MANAGER 


REQUIRED FOR PROGRESSIVE FIRM IN 
EAST LONDON AREA. 

Applicant should be between 40/50 years of 
age and must have had first class executive 
experience : 

Successful applicant will be required to intro- 
duce new products, market and produce them. 

A first class opportunity for the right man. who, 
in addition to agreed remuneration, will be 
granted rivhts to special shares in company’s 
equity capital 
CH b , 33 Upper Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. 


RADUATE IN ECONOMICS (female) required in 
Marketing Department for interesting market- 
research work relating to marketing of spray chemicals 
in agricultural industry Previous agricultural experience 
a distinct advantage. Selected candidate must be prepared 
to move from Cambridge to Felixstowe in December. 
Five-day week Good future prospects. Write (quoting 
No. 1295), stating age, full particulars of experience and 
qualifications and salary required, to Personne! Manager, 
Fisons Pest Control Limited, Bourn, Cambridge. 
PPLICATIONS are invited from young men (up to 
. 26 years of age) for the position of Tabulation Con- 
troller in a Market Research firm, specialising in television 
research. Previous experience in research and figure 
aptnude are essential; training in statistics an advantage. 
Write, in confidence, stating age. education. previous 
experience and stating salary required.—Box 551. 
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CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
APPOINTMENT OF MEDICAL STATISTICIAN 
Statistician required holding an Honours Degree in 
Mathematics, Statistics, Biology or other appropriate 

subject. 

The succcessful candidate will be required to control 
a large public health statistical department under the 
technical guidance of the Corporation's Statistical Officer. 
Experience of mched card systems advantageous 

Salary A.P.T, Grade VI (£880-£1,080 p.a.); pension 
scheme ; medical examination. 

Applications, stating qualifications, experience, etc.. and 
the names of two persons to whom reference may be 
made. addressed to the Medical Officer of Health, Public 
Health Department, Council House, Birmingham, 3. 
should arrive not later than November 10, 1956. 


~ BUCKINGHAMSHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


SLOUGH COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
(Principal: R. Edgar, M.Sc., M.A.) 
Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Grade 
B (man) to teach Bookkeeping and Accounting to full- 
time and part-time students Ability to teach subjects 
in the Management range will be an added recommenda- 

ton 

Salary wili be paid in accordance with the Report of 
the Burnham Committee on Scales of Salarics for 
Teachers in Establishments for Further Education, 1956. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the Principal, College of Further Educa- 
tion, William Street, Slough, to whom completed forms 
should be returned within two wecks of the date of this 
advertisement 


ALES MANAGER required by well-known firm in 
London arca manufacturing fans and ancillary equip- 
ment. Applicants aged 35-45 must have a general educa- 
tion (preferably Public School), personality and social 
background which will enable them to deal with clients 
at highest level and qualify for possible appointment to 
Board of Directors. hey must also possess a Degree, 
H C. or Institutional equivalent and have an intimate 
knowledge of and some years’ experience in the heating 
and ventilating and fan industries. Generous salary com- 
mensurate with qualifications and pension scheme.—Write 
in confidence to Box 
NDUSTRIAL FINANCE HOUSE requires experienced 
man with some knowledge Stock Exchange and 
Accountancy Interesting possibilities for right man.— 
Write Box 606, c/o Waker Judd Limited, 47 Gresham 
Street, E.C.2 





ALES PROMOTION MAN required by an American 

company in the UK to develop a Sales Promotion 
service. Applicants should be under 35 and have experi- 
ence of modern Sales Promotion methods and display, 
preferably in the textile trade. Able to drive. Write, in 
confidence, stating experience, qualifications and salary 
required, to dox No. 550 





HE National Mutual Life Assurance Socicty has 
vacancies in its Actuafial and Investment Depart- 
ments for clerks with mathematical ability who would 
study for, or are taking, the Institute of Actuaries’ 
examinations Applicants should’ be under 25. Generous 
salary scale plus annual bonus Apply to Actuary and 
Manager, 39 King Street, Cheapside, E.C.2. 


RODUCTION—Economics graduate, 32. executive 

experience in light engineering covering production 
planning, production controt, materials control, shop floor, 
secks change with added responsibilitics Four figvre 
salary required Please reply Box 553 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Stamp Memorial Lecture, entitled “The Control! 
Centre for an International Business: A Study of the 
Economic Factors Affecting the Location of Headquarters,” 
will be given by The Rt. Hon. Lord Heyworth (Chairman 
of Unilever Ltd.) at University of London, Senate House, 








W.C.1, on Tuesday, November ith, at 5.30 pm 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET James 


Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


ms HE REPORTER.” America’s famous fortnightly. is 

now available here This week's issue includes a 
challenging description of the compact existing between 
Britain and America with Russia's connivance to keep 
China out of the United Nations this year; deep 
focus analysis of the American Election campaign. and 
many other distinguished features Supplies are limited 
so order your subscription today from your newsagent 
or Transworld Publications, Park Royal Road, London 
N.W.10, 2s. cach fortnight 


~ TRANSLATIONS 


Economics, Commerce and Trade For transiations 
consult the Margaret Allan Translation Service, 3! Little 
Horton Lane, Bradford. "Phone. 22209 


OUND THE CAPE takes much longer, but with an 
extra crate of Duff Gordon's EL CID Sherry aboard 


who cares? 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
THREE-AND-A-QUARTER PER CENT REGI5IcNcD 
STOCK, (958-63 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants 
due January 1, 1957, the BALANCES will be STRUCK 


at the close of business on December | 1956. after 
which date the Stock will be transferred cx-dividend 
For the Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the 


Government of Canada in London 
A. D. HARPER, Manager 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 November i. 1956 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University Law. Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management. Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjiects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice. 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 





The Economist: Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Australia : £8.5s. (sterling) 
Canada : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
East Africa : £5.5s 

Egypt : £5.5s. 


—_— 


Hongkong : £7 
India & Ceylon : £6 


Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s iran : £6 


Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s. israel : £6 


lraq : £6 


Japan : £9 
Malaya : £6.15s. 


New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 
Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5. 10s. 


3. America and W. indies : £7.15s 
Sudan: £5.10s. 

Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 





Printed in Great Britain by St. Ciements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
at 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.!. 


Postage on 


Published weekly by THe Economist Newsrarer, Lrp., 
this issue: Inland 3d. ; Overseas 24d.—Saturday, November 3, 1956 
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Along the Pacific shores and among the lonely dunes of Stradbroke Island off the coast of 
Queensland our geologists discovered sands rich in Rutile and Zircon. 

After recovery and preliminary separation on the dredge, the minerals travel by miles of 
aerial ropeway to the separation plant and thence to the main metal markets: Rutile for 
titanium production and for welding rod coatings; and Zircon for refractories and 
abrasives. 

C.Z.C. continues to explore and develop the mineral resources of Australia for use 
throughout the free world. 








THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC veteartalinch tle LIMITED 
LONDON MELBOURNE | MONTREAL 











